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President Submits Program 
Defers Action on. To Restore Economic Stability 


The United 


| 
| 
| 





Department Plan Creation of Reconstruction Finance Agency 





Commissioners and 


° 
Decline. An insistent and determined reduction 
|in Government expenses and a temporary 
increase in taxes to assure the financial 
Stability of the United States Govern- 
ment, described as ‘“‘the first requirement 
of confidence and of economic recovery,” 
were recommended to Congress as neces- 
| sary and inevitable by President Hoover, 


Co ° . TeV 
Progress of Surv € y 8 | Dec. 8 in his annual message. (The mes- 
Of Schools Shown | Sage appears in full text on page 3.) 


The President recommended the es- 
tablishment of an Emergency Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, with a reason- 
able capital to be subscribed by the Treas- 


State 
Superintendents 
To Commit Convention to 
Report of Advisory Body 





Resolution Adopted to Oppose 


. ’ ‘ cil i]s ury, to place the Government “in posi- 
Essay Contests for Pupils tion to meet any public necessity.” 
As Part of Program for| upposes Dole in Any Form 


Other recommendations made in the! 
message were that there be no Govern- 
ment dole, direct or indirect; no general 
congressional revision of the tariff; no 
extension of expenditures for veterans’ 
| welfare; no repeal of anti-trust laws; that 
Congress authorize subscriptions to the 
| Federal land banks; establish a system 
of home-loan discount banks; devise a 
method for making deposits in closed 
banks quickly available to depositors; ex- 
'tend eligibility provisions of the Federal 


Washington Bicentennial 


State Commissioners and Superintend- 
ents of Education in final session at the 
Department of the Interior Dec. 8 declined 
to commit themselves on the recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education calling for the crea- 
tion of a Department of Education by 
yoting to lay on the table the only two 
resolutions presented for adoption. 

The first resolution was a commenda- 
tion of the first section of the report of 
the National Advisory Committee which 
endorsed in principle a system of de- 
ee ae of Federal control of edu- 
pation set forth in the first section of the 
report, and which held in reservation at 
the same time that part of the report rec- 
ommending the creation of a Cabinet post 
for education. 


Second Proposal Tabled 


The second resolution, tabled simultane- 
ously with the first but which on motion 


Finance Corporation 
For Reconstruction 


Is Proposed in Bill 


Among Measures Advocated in M essage 





Reserve Act during emergencies; improve | 
the banking laws; provide for railway | 
consolidations, and for regulation of 
competing services; set up an_ effective! 
regulation of interstate electrical power; 
reorganize the Federal departments, in- 
cluding a transfer of the administrative 
functions of the Shipping Board to the 
Department of Commerce under an As- 
sistant Secretary for Merchant Marine, 
and the creation of an independent es- 
tablishment to be known as the ‘Public 
Works Administration”; more definite im- 
migration restriction and strengthening 
of deportation laws; 
Budget Recommendations Later 


Other subjects mentioned as meriting 
congressional consideration included de- 
posits and investments of postal savings 
banks; law enforcement; Muscle Shoals; 
and public health, particularly in its re- 
lation to children. Later messages, he 
said, will deal with the budget, foreign 
relations, reorganization of Federal de- 
partments, with particular reference to 
the Department of the Interior, and law 
enforcement. 

The Federal Government, he states, is 
directly contributing to the livelihood of 
10,000,000 citizens through the greatest 
program of public building, harbor, flood 
control, highway, waterway, avjation, mer- 
chant and naval ship construction in all 
history, coupled with the maintenance of 
a full complement of Federal employes, 
and services to veterans. Employment 
and agriculture will be stimulated, he de- 
clared, through the voluntary measures in 
progress, through the thawing out of 
credit, through the building up of sta- 
bility abroad, through the home loan dis- 
count banks and the Emergency Finance 





WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1931 


Broader Eligibility 
| In Credit Opposed! 


Senator Glass Says He Does 
Not Favor Changing Rules 


Of Reserve System 
pee eae | 
SENATOR GLASS (Dem.), of Virginia, | 
stated orally Dec. 8 that he is opposed | 
to any broadening of eligibility provisions 
for paper acceptable to the Federal Re- 


| serve banks, following a meeting of a sub- 


committee of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency which is consider- 
ing revision of banking legislation. The 
matter, however, was not discussed at the} 
Committee meeting, Mr. Glass, who is 
Chairman of the subcommittee, stated. He | 
explained that the subcommittee, meeting 
in executive session, discussed features 
of a proposed bill to remedy the deficiency 
in the Federa: Reserve and National Bank 
| Acts. 

The purpose of the measure, it was ex-| 
| plained, is to revise the banking law to | 
| prevent recurrence of a depression, or at} 
| least to lessen its severity. The sessions | 
of the subcommittee wil be continued Dec. | 
{9 Mr. Glass said. | 
| He declared that he did not favor dump- | 
‘ing of frozen assets in the lap of the Fed- | 
‘eral Reserve System. More than $7,000,- | 
| 000,000 in paper is acceptable under pres- | 
ent provisions, he said. If any “sane propo- | 
| sition” along this line is presented, it will | 
{be considered by the Senate Committee 
}on Banking, he continued. | 
| It was suggested as a part of the credit 
mobilization plan of President Hoover that 
|other kinds of paper besides that now ac-; 
| ceptable be received by the Federal reserve | 
bank. | 





Number of Veterans | 


Now in Hospitals Is _ 


' 


Greatest Since War. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





A f Cotton Raised 
Declared Vital to ‘ | 


Farm Prosperity 


Agriculture Department Says 
Yield Will Be Second 


Largest Recorded 





as ; ee j HE final cotton crop report of the year, 
Mr. Hyde Savs Purchasing | * issued Dec. 8 by the Department of Agri- 


| culture, shows a slight increase in the esti- 
Power of Europe Must | mate of this year’s crop over the Novem- 
Be 


a j ber estimate and placed production at 

Restored to Relieve 16,918,000 bales, the second largest on rec- 
American Agriculture 

Land Held to Carry 


ord. The record crop of 1926 was slight'y 
Unfair Tax Burden 


more than 1,000,000 bales larger, according 

to the report. The yield per acre was re- 

ported as the highest since 1914. | 

The indicated yield for lint cotton was 

placed by the Department at 200.1 pounds | 

| per acre for harvest. Total cotton acreage 

| for harvest was 40,495,000 acres, and the 

as | abandonment of acreage since July 1. ac- 

| cording to the Department of Agricu*ture, 





Adjustment to Smaller Seale | amounted to 1.1 per cent. 
7 + . T * Ginnings to Dec. wer f é to 
Of Farm Exports Urged in have ae 15,023.481 ng ona Ph 
His Report; Compulsory | have been 15.023.451 running bales. 


pie s (The full text of the report will be pub- | 
Acreage Limitation Opposed [lished in the isue of Dec. 10.) 








American agriculture must adjust itself | 


to a declining export trade and the coat! Senate Delays Action 











and purchasing power of Europe must be | 
American farmer, the Secretary of Agri- After Three Votes on | 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, said in his an- 
nual report, made public Dec. 8, in out- 
lining the “two fundamental requirements” 
of tne situation. 
acreage reduction, however, declaring that T X ahs 1 
compulsory “blanket reductions’ go No Candidate Able to Get a) 
against “the first law of efficiency,” and | a >: ie 
will meet with resistance if the farmers Majority 9 Mr. I ittman | 
are not convinced of the necessity for re- I eads Mr Moses on All| 
vinced, voluntary action will be taken. 
Control by Law Repugnant a 

Control by law, lately advocated in the] The Senate sought, Dec. 8, to complete 
cotton States, he said, is “probably re-| organization but reached a deadlock tem- | 
pugnant to our Constitution,” and “cer- 


restored to relieve the difficulties of the 
. T 
President Pro Tem 
Mr. Hyde disapproved legislation for 
duction, whereas if the farmers are con- : | 
Roll Calls, 42 to 33 
tainly repugnant to our economic system.” 
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‘Recovery Abroad |Estimate of Crop _|Liberalized Rules 


Of Procedure Are 


Adopted by House 


New Provisions Permit Ac- 
tion by Petition of 145 
Members to Bring Meas- 
ure Out of Committee 

Only Seven Vote 

Against Proposal 


House Leaders Declare Changes 


Will Expedite Legislation 
Both on the Floor and in 
Conference 





The House will work under a so-called 
“liberalized” set of rules during the Seven- 
ty-second Congress. 

This resulted from the adoption by the 
House on Dec. 9 of a resolution (H. Res. 
6) placing into effect the rules of the 
House of the Seventy-first Congress, with 
several amendments designed to liberiize 
them. 

Representative Pou (Rep.), orf Smith- 
field, N. C., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules, offered the proposal, and 
to a roll cal lvote, 402 answering in favor 
of adoption with seven answering in op- 
position. The vote on the previous ques- 
tion, however, which was taken by roll 
call, resulted in 227 ayes and 194 nays. 

Sanctioned by Majority Caucus 

The proposal was one which had been 
sanctioned by the majority caucus Dec. 5. 
The minority conference on Dec. 4 also 
had announeed its agreement to a pro- 


Measure Is Introduced by 
Representative Strong 
Providing for Federal 
Subscription to Capital 


of the Chairman of the Resolution Com- 
mittee, had to be voted affirmatively or 
negatively with the first by request of the 
Committee, commended the United States 
Office of Education in directing scientific | 
studies in the field of education. ! 

(A summary of the report of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education 
embodying these recommendations was | 
printed in summarized form in the issue 
of Nov. 16. The full text of the report 
was printed in the issues of Nov. 17-30, 
inclusive.) 

In a discussion of the motion, it was 
generally held that the resolutions were 
contradictory and implied preference for 
the Office of Education as opposed to the 
proposed cabinet post and would lead to a 
general confusion of the real views of the | 
Council, which did not aim to do this. 


Corporation, and the rehabilitation of the 
railways. 
Debt Increase Near Two Billions 

The indicated deficit for the current 
fiscal year will be $2,123,000,000, the Presi- 
dent declared, resulting in a net debt in- 
crease of about $1,711,000,000. The esti- 
mated deficit for the following fiscal year, 
‘ending July 1, 1933, he placed at $1,417,- 
000,000, and an increase in the national 
debt for that year of $921,000,000. 

Increased taxes must be supplemented 
by borrowing to finance the deficit, the 
President told the Congress. The amount 
of taxation should be fixed, in his opinion, 
so that the budget will be balanced, ex- 


Organization of a “reconstruction fi- 
nance corporation” with a_ capital of 
$500,000,000 subscribed by the Federal 
Government, as suggested by President 
Hoover in his message to Congress, would 
be authorized under the terms of a bill 
(H. R. 49) introduced in the House Dec 
8 by Representative Strong (Rep.), of 
Blue Rapids, Kans. 

A bill of a similar nature will be in- 
troduced in the Senate Dec. 9 by Senator 
| Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, the Sen- 


{Continued on Page 4,Column 1.] 


Says 


Hines 


“It is significant that the most pros- 
perous period of American agriculture was 


Greater ,not the era of rising exports, which in 


\Gen. 


teen i fact included years of ruinously low 
Facilities Are Needed If prices,” Secretary Hyde said. “Rather, 
. ; |the period (1898-1914) of declining ex- 
Care Is to Be Extended to) ports was the prosperous time. Though 


we can not say that the decline in ex- 
ports was the cause of the rise of prices, 
- it obviously proved compatible with the 
More veterans are in Government hos- | advance.” 
| pitals or homes now than at any previous | The Tariff Act of 1930 “accorded well 
|time since the World War, according to} with agriculture’s needs, both present and 
|the Veterans’ Administration’s report of | future,” Mr. Hyde said, pointing out that 
lits activities during the fiscal year ended /|in the 12 months after passage of the act 
June 30, 1931. {imports of dutiable products fell 33 per 
If the Government continues to extend | cent, while imports of nondutiable agri- 
hospital care to veterans whose ailments | cultural products fell only 7 per cent. 
| were not suffered in military service, then | Farmers and other real estate holders 
present facilities must be increased to meet | have been generally required to pay more 


All Former Soldiers 





porarily on its first item of business, elec- | 
tion of a President pro tempore. | gram for liberalizing the rules, although 
ballots were taken without any Senator|the two pians differed in numerous re- 
receiving a majority of the total vote. | spects. An attempt was made during the 
Senator Moses ‘Rep.), of New Hamp-| discussion of Mr. Pou’'s resolution on the 
shire, has occupied the post and, through | part of several of the minority to amend 
the failure of the Senate to take affirma-|the measure by insetring several of the 
tive action will continue to serve pending | minority proposals in the program con- 
a conclusion. The question was put over] templated by the resolution, but it was 
to Dec. 9 as the pending business of the | not successful. 
Senate. According to Representative Crisp 
Senator Pittman Leads (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., who proposed 
Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, led|the rules liberalization program to the 
the other nominees on all three ballots./ Majority caucus Dec. 5, one of the most 
He received 42 votes to 33 cast for Sena- |! important changes in the rules under 
tor Moses on all three roll calls. which the House will work this session is 
The remainder of the 88 votes cast on! that permitting a petition signed by 145 
each of the roll calls were scatttred vari-|™members to be sufficient to bring the 
ously between Senators Jones (Rep.), of | House to a vote on whether the committee 
Washington; Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska; | !2 charge of the bill in question shall be 
McNary (‘Rep.), of Oregon, and Capper discharged. 
(Rep.), of Kansas. Thirty-day Limit Set 

















ator announced. 

The proposal, Mr. Strong stated orally, 
has for its purpose provision for, emer- 
gency financing, and protection of needed 
financing in this country and any other 
emergency which may result from extraor- 
dinary conditions in foreign countries. 
‘The life of the board would be only two 


More Time Is Sought 

Superintendent Peyson Smith, of Massa- 
chusetts, stated that the commissioners | 
had had insufficient time to study the pro- 
posals, and that a vote for decentraliza- 
tion and a reservation of judgment in re- 
spect to the proposed Department of Ed- 
ucation coming simultaneously with a 
tribute to the Office of Education in a sec- | 
ond resolution might be understood as 
setting the one resolution up against the 
other to the detriment of a consideration 
of the merits of the proposal involved. 

Superintendent S. M. N. Marrs, of | 
‘Texas, concurring in the view, stated that | 
the Council should not commit itself to| 
a policy which carried serious implica- | 
tions contrary to its real views. Commis- | 
sioner F. G. Blair, of Illinois, said the| 
views of the Commissioners were generally 
understood and that the report about de- 
centralization had been open to them for 
a year. He said he favored both resolu- 
tions. 

During the afternoon session a motion 
Was passed by the Council requesting the 
Washington Bicentennial Association to 
revise that part of its school program 
calling for essay and oratorical contests. 
The motion for the resolution, unani- 
mously adopted, was supported by eight 
commissioners and superintendents in ar- 
guments pointing out that they would not 
sponsor a competition of this kind because 
the perspective of Washington should be 
studied without any notions of prize win- 
ning. 

The morning session was devoted to the 


contemplates the meeting of an 
gency only during depression. 
Personnel of Board 


The directors of the board would be 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Goy- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, a 
Commissioner of the Federal Farm Loan 
Roard, and two others to be named by 
the President of the United States. 

With an initial capital of $500,000,000 
| granted by the Federal Treasury, the 
} Board would also have power to issue 
bonds for an additional $1,000,000,000 to be 
guaranteed by the Government, Mr. 
| Strong said. He aso explained that this 
Board would be authorized to make loans 
|to banks, railroads and other industrial 
and agricultural groups which would re- 
quire emergency financing. He said the 
directors would be given power to deter- 
mine how much could be loaned to any 
one group. 

Senator Walcott’s bill also provides au- 
thority for the corporation to issue its 
obligations up to a maximum of $1,500,- 
000,000, the proceeds of which could be 
| loaned for a maximum of three years un- 
| der proper security, he stated orally. 
Purposes Pointed Out 


work of national and State surveys, com-|} Senator Walcott said that the purpose 
mittees, and other organizations. Dr.|of the bitl was, as suggested in the mes- 
Leonard V. Koos, Associate Director of! sage of the President, to strengthen the 


the National Survey on Secondary Educa- | 
tion, outlined the progress of this survey 
which has reached its peak with a staff of 
approximately 50 professional and cleri-| 
cal workers assembling information on 
four major studies. 

These studies include the organization 
of schools and districts, the secondary 
school population of the country, certain | 
administrative problems, and the curricu- | 


weak spots and thus to liberate the full 
strength of the Nation’s resources. He 
said that wide discretionary authority was 
necessary and that provisions of his bill 
accorded such authority. 

Senator Walcott issued a _ prepared 
statement outlining the provisions of his 
bill. The statement follows in full text: 

I am prepared to introduce a bill which 
has been drafted to support a recommen- 
dation contained in the President's mes- 





(Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] sage. The bill provides for the creation 
ae. of a corporation to be known as “The 

. » Reconstruction Finance Corporation’ 
Business Improv ed | with a capital of $500,000,000, all sub- 


scribed by the United States Government, 
with authority to issue in debentures, or 


In Eight Countries 





-' other obligations, up to a maximum of 
so Naciny >» $1,500,000,000. 
Conditions Abroad Review ed | The management of the corporation will 


be vested in a board of directors, consist- 
ing of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 


By Commerce Department 


Improving economic factors in Eng- 
land, Canada, Italy, Egypt. Brazil, China 
the Philippines and Argentina were re- 
ported last week to the Department of 
Commerce, according to a statement Dec. 
8. The Philippine, China and Argentina 
were not without adverse developments, 
however, the reports state. 

Unfavorable conditions appeared in the | 
Irish Free State, Spain, Newfoundland, 
British India, British Malaya, the Neth- 
erland East Indies and New Zealand trade 
was shown. Stimulation of British trade! 
and production since abandonment of the | 
gold standard brought a decrease of 122.000} 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


HE first bill introduced in the House 
in the 72nd Congress would provide 
the full payment of veterans’ adjusted 


Bin gg geod a eee within | compensation certificates and was pre- 
Settlement of the constitution aided | — eae eet ee 


Spanish business somewhat, but it remains 
hesitant and dull pending the passage of 
supplementary legislation, it was pointed 


ure (H. R. 1) was referred to the House 
Committee om Ways and Means. 
In the last Congress, the farm relief bill, 


out. The statement follows in full text: 

Slight gains have been recorded by| the Agriculturai Marketing Act which 
British trade and production since the| Cteated the Federal Farm Board had the 
suspension of the gold standard. reflecteq| Priority in numbering in both the House 
in a reduction of 122.000 in the number of} 224 the Senate, being H. R. 1 in the 
unemployed during the past month, but| House and S. 1 in the Senate. That be- 
the stimulus to export trade has been| ©#me law as public law 10 and the Fed- 
somewhat under expectations, while im-| ©! Farm Board with its $500,000,000 


of revolving tund for Yoans to stabiliz- 
ing corporations and cooperative asso- 
ciations functions today under the pow- 
ers of that law of the T7ist Congress. 

Creation of a Federal Commission to 
study the hospitalizing of war veterans 
and to report recommendations to Con- 
gress by next December is proposed in 
another bill (H. R. 423) introduced by 
Representative Luce (Dem.), of Wal- 
tham, Mass., Dec. 8. 


ports have tended to increase in anticipa- 
tion of protective tariff tegislation. 
Condi‘ions continue slow in the Irish 
Free State. reflecting the decline in cattle 
exporis. Business im most directions in 
Italy slackened somewhat during Novem- | 
ber, but confidence is still general and the 
creation of a government credit organiza- 
tion is expected to release frozen assets 








(Continued on Page 9%, Column 7.) 


| years, Mr. Strong said, as the proposal | 
emer- | 


First Bill Introduced in. House 
Provides Payment to Veterans 


For Relief Donations | 


Mr. Mellon Submits Proposal 
On Corporation Contribu- 
tions to the House 


Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the, 


Treasury, on Dec. 8 transmitted to the 
House a draft of a proposal to amend the 
Revenue Act of 1928, so as to authorize 
corporations in computing net incomes 
to take as deductions from gross income 


amounts contributed for unemployment 
relief. | 

In the letter of transmittal, Mr. Mel- 
lon says: 


“A number of inquiries have been made 
by organizations operated for the relief 
of the unemployed, poor or needy with a 
view to ascertaining whether the contribu- 
tions made by corporations to those or- 
ganizations may be deducted in comput- 
ing net income for income-tax purposes. 
As you know, gifts made by individuals 


to or for the use of: ‘(1) the United States, | July 3, 1930, authorized the President by | 


any State, Territory or any political sub- 
division thereof, or the District of Co- 
lumbia; or (2) any corporation, or trust, 
or community chest fund, or foundation, 
arganized and operated exclusively for 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary or 
educational purposes, * * no part of 
the net earnings of which inures to the 
benefit of any private shareholder,’ may 
be deducted in computing net income, the 
amount, however, being limited to a sum 
not to exceed 15 per cent of the taxpayer's 
net income. 
No Corresponding Provision 

“There is no corresponding provision in 
the law which would permit corporations 
to make such deductions, though the 
courts have held that contributions by cor- 
porations to hospitals or to charitable and 


educational institutions from which they | 


or their employes derive direct benefit may 
be deducted as ‘ordinary and necessary 
business expenses.’ The Treasury feels 
that, while contributions to such organiza- 
tions as community chests for unemploy- 
ment relief or relief of the poor or needy 


| future requirements, it is asserted in the 
| report, which wet made public Dec. 8. 
Outlay Totals 14 Billions 


The Federal Government is said to have 
expended $14,000,000,000 thus far in be- 
half of the veterans of all wars. 

In addition to the veterans in hos- 
pitals more than 1,349,000 persons are be- 
jing supported wholly or in part by the 
Administration; this number does 
| include veterans who received loans under 
| the adjusted compensation provisions 
passed by the last Congress, the report 
explains. 

Loans to veterans during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1931, including loans on 
service certificates which Congress author- 
|ized in February, cost the Government 
$866,984,992, according to the report, and 
| $1,087,195,525 are now outstanding in such 
loans to veterans. 

Since the administration of all veterans 
affairs has been centralized, inequalities 
of treatment accorded the veterans of dif- 
ferent wars have been discovered and 
| recommendations to Congress wil: be made 
|to adjust the differences, the report says. 
| Additional information made available in 


| the report follows: 
| Three Agencies Combined 
| Public No. 536 (71st Cong.), approved 





| Executive Order to consolidate and coordi- 
nate governmental agencies affecting war 
|veterans into an establishment to be 
| known as the Veterans’ Administration. 

| On July 21, 1930, the President issued 
| an Executive order authorizing the con- 
| solidation of the United States Veterans’ 
' Bureau, the National Home for Disabled 
Vorunteer Soldiers, and the Bureau of 


| Pensions, and within a few days there- | 
|after the then Director of the Veterans’ | 


| Bureau was appointed and confirmed as 
the Adminstrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

| Considering the effect of consolidation 

|} from an administrative cost viewpoint, it 


——— 
| 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Rail Strikes Avoided 
In Last Fiseal Year 


Board of Mediation Reports 
Fewer Important Disputes 


would undoubtedly contribute to the pub-| 


lic welfare and as such would be bene- 
ficial to the corporations, nevertheless the 
benefits to be derived by the corporations 
of their employes would not be sufficiently 
direct in many cases to bring such contri- 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


. 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, stated 
orally Dec. 8 that he will propose a 
measure carrying appropriations of 
| $200,000,000 to meet demands on the 
| Federal Treasury necessitated by the 
| passage last year of the Act allowing 
veterans of the World War to collect 
50 per cent of the face value of their 
compensation certificate. This woud 
carry out the recommendation to this 
effect in the President's message. 

Mr. Byrns said that he would pro- 
pose this legislation in a special bill, 
and that he believes this is the only 
appropriation measure which will re- 
ceive consideration by the House be- 
fore Chiristmas. 

He added that he does not believe 
there will be the usual general first 
| deficiency bill, which usually is drawn 
up and brought into the House earty in 
| the session. The general deficiency bills 
contain appropriations for funds ur- 
| gently needed by the various govern- 
mental departments. 


| Fewer differences between railway car- 


| ries and their empxoyes were arbitrated by | 


the United States Board of Mediation 
| during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
| 1931, than in any previous year, the Board 
| states in its annual report, just made pub- 
lic. 

“There was not a strike on any railroad 
during the past year,” the Board asserts. 
The following information also was taken 
from the report, which was submitted by 
Chairman Samuel E. Winslow: 

The Board of Mediation was established 
|} as an independent agency in the executive 
|branch of the Government by the pro- 
| visions of the Railway Labor Act approved 
| May 20, 1926. 


Cases Relatively Unimportant 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931, 
Board of Mediation, while relatively num- 
erous have not, broadly ‘viewed, been of 
such outstanding importance as in pre- 
ceding years. 

It should be realized that a more definite 
understanding, with attending good re- 
suits, has been progressively estabiished 
by employe and carrier interests. This has 
insured fewed discussions of vital labor 
problems. 

The economic condition of the country 
has also contributed a definite influence 
} Relationship Continues Friendly 

The attitude of empioyes and carriers 
—one toward the other—continues to be 
friendly and healthy 


report there appeared to be no sign of 
impending interruptions to interstate com- 
merce in railway industry. 

During the year the board rendered two 
interpretations of mediation agreements, 





LContinued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


not 


the cases, which have come to the| 


At the end of the year covered by this} 


;than their fair share of taxes, Mr. Hyde 
; said, because nearly four-fifths of the 
| State and local taxes are derived from the 
general property tax.” 


| Tax Situation Found Critical 


| “The situation was bad enough before 
the current depression began,” he said. 
“It is critical now.” The necessary two- 
fold remedy, he said. is reduction of pub- 
lic expenditures and development of new 
| sources of revenue. 
| Excerpts from his annual report, as 
;made public by the Department of Agri- 
}culture, follow in full text: 
American agriculture is not a separate, 
but an integral part of the world’s eco- 
;nomic system, and it is always deeply af- 
|fected by financial, industrial, and social 
;conditions at home and abroad. It is 
| more affected by foreign conditions than 
jis American industry, because it depends 
more heavily on the foreign market 
When any country, from year to year, 
has an exportable surplus of a commod- 
ity or group of commodities, the prices 
realized for the export surplus determine 
| the prices obtainable for the whole supply. 
In the last decade the United States 
has exported about 13.2 per cent of its 
agricultural production, and this trade has 
constituted approximately a third of our 
total exports. This third, it should be 
noted, represents only primary agricul- 
tural products in their raw or first proc- 
essed form, such as wheat and wheat flour 
and cotton. It takes no account of many 
agricultural products that are elaborately 
;}manufactured and exported as manufac- 
tured goods. Cotton manufactures, 
leather manufactures, numerous chemical 
| products, and many other commodities are 
excluded. Forest products are excluded 
also. 


Foreign Market Conditions Vital 


Certain branches of agriculture, notably 
wheat growing and cotton growing, rest 
far more heavily on the foreign market 
than do our manufacturing industries. 
In short, our export trade in farm prod- 
ucts brings a large part of the agricul- 
tural industry under foreign market in- 
| fluence. 

The proportion of agricultural produc- 
tion which is exported is nearly twice 


production exported. Agricultural pros- 
perity in the United States, therefore, de- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.) 





HE net income of farmers in the 
United States last year dropped to 
$4,669,000,000 from $6,751,000,000 in 1929, 
leaving only $573,000,000 as a return on 
capital and management when wages 
for the farm family at current rates for 
hired labor are subtracted, the Secretary 


of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, said 
in his annual report, made _ public 
Dec. 8. 


At the same time, the value of farm 


land showed the greatest decline since 
1922, falling from 115 per cent of the 
prewar level on March 15, 1930, to 106 
per cent March 15, 1931, Mr. Hyde said, 
reflecting the reduced earning capacity. 
The proportion of tenant-operated 
farms increased, he said. Additional in- 
formation obtained from the section of 





the report dealing with farm land 
| values follows: 
Developments unfavorable to agrj}- 


| culture during 1930 were reflected by 
| severe declines in farm real-estate 
values in nearly all parts of the country. 
Not since 1922 had values dropped in 
any year to such an extent as during 
the year ended March 1, 1931. The in- 
dex of estimated value per acre for the 
United States as a whole decreased 
from 115 per cent of the pre-war level 
to 100 per cent. The indicated declines 





as large as the proportion of industrial | 





Senator Moris received.7 votes on all 
three roi calls. Senator McNary rézeived 
5 votes on the first roll call, 2 on’ the 
second, and 1 on the third, after the 
Senator had announced that he appre- 
ciated the compliment but “would not ac- 


cept the place if given to me.” 
Some of the votes that had gone to 
Senator McNary on the first roll call 


were distributed between Senators Jones 
end Capper, thereafter. Neither had been 
formally nominated and neither received 
votes on the rst ballot. On the second 
ballot, the Washington Senator received 3 
votes and Senator Capper 1. The third 
ballot raised the total for Senator Jones 
to 4 with Senator Capper retaining 1 vote. 
Election Required 45 Votes 

Forty-five votes were necesarsy to elec- 
tion, Vice President Curtis announced 
after each of the roll calls showed a total 
of 88 votes 

Senator Pittman was placed in nomina- 
tion by Senator Robinson of Arkansas, 
the Democratic leader, and Senator 
Moses’ name was placed before the Senate 
by Senator Watson, of Indiana, the Re- 
pudlican leader. 

Senate consideration of organization 
matters was initiated under a motion by 
Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, who pro- 
posed that the Senate proceed to the 
election of a President pro tempore. When 
the motion was agreed to Senator Norris 
inquired whether Senators would be lim- 


ited in their votes to names formally 
placed before the Senate. The ruling was 
that the choice remained with the indi- 


vidual Senators. 

After two ballots had shown the lack 
of a majority in favor of any Senator, 
Senator Robinson proposed a unanimous 
consent agreement by which the name of 
the Senator receiving the lowest number 
of votes on each roll would be dropped on 
subsequent bawlots. This proposition was 
objected to immediately by Senator La 
Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, without ex- 
planation. 

All the Democratic Senators voted for 
Senator Pittman, while the Republican 
votes were divided. 

It is the purpose of the leaders to keep 
the election matter before the Senate un- 
til it is decided. This does not mean, 
however, that it may not be laid aside to 
take up other business temporarily, Sen- 


atotr Watson explained, but that ballots} 


will be continued as long as Senators de- 
mand them. 


Decline in Net Farm Income 
Exeeeds Two Billions in Year 


were not only more severe than those 
of the previous year, but also far more 
general. Only two States escaped re- 
ductions in 1930, while In 1924 only 24 
had reductions. 

The sections reporting the greatest 
aeclines in farm-land values, relative 
to 1930 levels, were the West North Cen- 
tral and West South Central States. 
Each of these groups of States had de- 


clines averaging 11 per cent. The East 
North Central and South Atlantic 
groups each reported average declines 


cf 9.4 per cent. The East South Cen- 
tral showed an 86 pcr cent decrease, 
the Middle Atlantic 4.7, the Mountain 
States 2, the Pacific States 14, and the 


| New England States 0.8 per cent. The 
States reporting the greatest percent- 
age of decline were Arkansas, Norih 


Carolina, Missouri, South Carolina, and 

Iowa. 
Accompanying 

ment 


the downward move- 
of farm-land values was a gen- 
eral fall in the number of voluntary 
sales, and a striking increase in the 
number of forced transactions. During 
the year ended March 15, 1930, the 
average number of voluntary sales for 
the country as a whole was 23.7 farms 
per 1,000. During the year ended March 


[Continued on Page qe. Column 1.) 


Under the procedure set.forth it the 
amended rules, a petttion signed by 145 
members requesting the dischafge of a 
committee from consideration of a_ bil} 
would have to be entered in the Journal. 
The bill must have been referred to the 
committee in question 30 days prior 
thereto, and the motion to discharge the 
committee cannot be made until seven 
days after it has been placed in the Jour- 
nal. Then, any signer of the petition on 
the second or fourth Mondays of each 
month, shall be recognized for the purpose 
of calling up the motion and the House 
shall proceed to its consideration without 
intervention except on motion to adjourn, 

Debate on the motion be limited to 20 
minutes, 18 minutes for those in favor 
end 10 for those opposed. If such motion 
prevails, the House would then proceed to 
immediate consideration of the bill, on 
motion by a signer of the petition, and 
if consideration was unfinished befoer the 
adjournment of the day it shail remain 
unfinished business until disposed of. The 
same procedure is effective in the case 
of resolutions pending before the Come 
mitte on Rules. 


Explains Stand on Rules 


Another change provided in the resolu- 
tion would permit a majority of any 
standing committee to call a meeting of 
the Committee, and among other pro- 
posals is one providing for the discharge 
of House conferees on a measure which 
has been in conference at least 20 days. 

The rules were brought before the House 
by Representative Pou, who, explaining 
their purpose of opening up opportunity 
for the House to act on legislation, de- 
clared that “as long as I am chairman of 
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Senate Seeks Ruling 
Defining ‘Vacancies’ 
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Precedent Is Sought in Case 
Of Senator Barbour 


The question of when the term of of- 
fice of a Senator begins and when the 
rights and duties of office devolve upon 
one who has been elected or appointed to 
the Senate was presented to the Senate 
| for determination, Dec. 8, in a resolution 


(‘S. Res. 6) by Senator Pittman (Dem.), 
of Nevada. 
The resolution declared that Warren 


W. Barbour ‘(Rep.), of New Jersey, had 
|been appointed as successor to the late 
| Dwight W. Morrow pursuant to law and 
“is a member of the United States Sen- 
| ate.” 

Seeks to Establish Precedent 

In offering the resolution, Senator Pitt- 
man told the Senate that it was designed 
to establish a precedent by clarification 
of a question that had not arisen until 
this time, but that was likely to arise 
again. 

The name of Gov. Huey P. Long. of 
Louisiana, was brought into the debate 
inasmuch as he was elected to the Senate 
in the last general election, but has chosen 
to continue as Governor for an unan- 
nounced period before presenting himself 
for the oath as a Senator. 
| The resolution was predicated upon an 
jopinion by a Louisiana state court which 
|ruled that a Senator’s term doesn’t be- 
|gin until he receives the oath of office. 
| This view, as applied to the situation in- 
| volving Mr. Barbour, was held by Sena- 
| tor Pittman as making the appointment 
j}of Mr. Barbour invalid. 


Member by Appointment 
| 





Senator Morrow was a member of the 
last Senate by virtue of appointment. He 
was elected for the term beginning last 
|March 4. The Senate has not been in 
| session in the meantime, however, and 
| Senator Morrow's death occurred, there 
fore, before he had had an opportunity 
to receive the oath of office. 

“If we hold that the court decision was 
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Governor Ritchie Restriction Sought |Liberalized Rules 
On Soviet impor's et Procedure Are 


Adopted by House 


Criticizes Growth 
r | On 


In Federal Powe 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| House Bill Would Put Embargo 
Manganese and Certain 
Food Commodities 


| Importation of manganeses, grain, meat, 


| 
Illinois Manufacturers Are |eggs or sugar or their products from Rus- | 


Told to Guard Against 


|sia would be prohibited under a bill (H.| 
R, 486) introduced in the House Dec. 8} 
by Representative Williamson (Rep.), of | 


Movement Under Guise of | Rapid City, S. D. The bill follows in full | 


Economic Planning 


Cuicaco, ILt., Dec. 8. in ( 
The question of more power or less/manganese, grain, meat, eggs, and sugar,|the Rules Committe there is not going 
- and/or any manufactured or processed article | to be any sitting on the lid.” He said that 


power in the central Government, 
its political and economic implications, 
“can well be regarded as the major po- 
litical issue of the day,” it was asserted 
here 
Ritchie, of Maryland, in an address at the 
annual dimner of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

This question, he continued, “takes such 
alluring names as national economic plan- 
ning; control of free industry and of 
forces said to be in economic anarchy; 
national supervision of all business having 
a public interest, and so on.” 


of his speech regarding business and gov- 
ernment follows: 

“This extraordinary business depression 
which has come upon us has given rise to 
the extraordinary idea that what is needed 
is some form of super-planning, by which 
at one stroke our economic future can 


be controlled. Production is to be made | 
the two are to be} 


to fit consumption; are to. 
rationalized and controlled; distribution, 
financing, employment, etc., are to be 


fitted into one overriding plan; prices and | 


profits are to be stabilized; and disasters 
like the present made impossible. 
Denies Planning Is Panacea 
“The idea is indeed alluring. That 
there is need for planning is only too 
obvious, and that immense good can he 
anticipated therefrom is equally obvious; 
but to look upon it as a panacea, or to 
make 
power or an inseparable part of our po- 


litical framework, I very much fear is to! 


invite economic disappointment and po- 
litical disaster. 

“The idea of a supreme economic coun- 
cil, capable of seeing what is wrong, and 
empowered to say ‘do this and do that, go 
here and go there,’ appeals to those who 


think government should be strong rather | 


than free. 

“It fits in with the Hamiltonian philos- 
ophy. It does not fit in with the philos- 
ophy of those who believe in the mini- 
mum of government, or who question the 

ossibility of finding your super-man, or 

is ability to do very much if you find 
him. 

“Far be it from me to knock economic 
planning. I suppose in all the world there 
never has been a time in which there was 
so much of it as there is in America 
right now. Experts and _ statisticians, 
economists and engineers, scientists and 
captains of industry are all bent on find- 


ing out what is best to do and how to do it.) 


“This is in consonance with the spirit 
of democracy, and from all this planning, 
if unselfishly coordinated and _ coopera- 
tively applied to industry as a whole, with 
some feeling for the public welfare as 
well as for profits, we may look for real 
progress towards the solution of our 
troubles. 

Opposes Governmental Control 

“My only contention is that to combine 
governmental control as a feature of it 
is apt to result in a confusion of public 
ana private business that might be dis- 
astrous to both. That would simply be 
enother addition to our present over- 
supply of governmental regulation and 
control. I suggest that you business men 
in making your plans, keep that angle 
in mind. Look to the experts for counsel 
and advice. and guidance, put do not put 
the crown of too much governmental 
power on them. * * * 


“But by all means let us plan, and 
when our plans are worth it, let us_lift 
them from talk to action. If the Gov- 


ernment is anxious to try its hand, it 
can do this with immense profit to the 
Nation in its own household. It can plan 
there to eliminate a lot of its lost mo- 
tion, its excessive costs, its red-tape, its 
pomposities and futilities, its invasion of 
rights, State and individual, and its ex- 
cessive aggrandizement of economic and 
political power. 

“For instance, government might do 
some economic as distinguished from po- 
litical planning in the field of taxation. 
What with unbalanced budgets and in- 
creasing deficits, I doubt whether there 
is any department of our national econ- 
omy in which there is so much need 
and room for planning as here. 

“For the most part our taxation sys- 
tems are the product of political maneu- 
vering rather than scientific planning. 
Make the rich pay is always a popular 
political slogan, but it is precisely the 
poor who have the greatest stake in a 
sound system of taxation. 

“Here is a field in which business and 
government should cooperate to the last 
degree; and the first step is to see how 
far we can eliminate the extravagance, 
the overdevelopment of government; and 
the utterly unnecessary expenditures for 


public business for which private business | 


must pay the bills. 
Constructive Banking Urged 
“In my judgment, another department 
of our national economy in which public 


and private business must coalesce, is vn 


of banking and finance, and here sure 
there is need for enlightened and con- 


structive planning. The modern business | 


system centers in the bank. Look at it 
as you will, the key to our present panic 


is financial. Something here is wrong or | 


has gone wrong. 

“America is richer than it ever was 
there is a plethora of money; 
there is the same consuming public, with 
the same unlimited desires, needs and 
wants as before, with the same legions 
of labor ready and anxious to work and 
produce—and yet the wheels stop going 
round. Evidently both money and labor 
are out of employment. 

“One thing which has happened is that 
we have built up new forms of invest- 
meni, made credit the heart of our in- 
dustrial system, and this enormous credit 
machinery has developed more rapidly 
than our understanding of how to con- 
trol it. The fault may be in our bankers, 
in our banking laws, or in the mistakes 
of government, or in all of these, but 
here is the first line of attack on the 
established order, and here surely a hi 
measure of planning is needed.” 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY] 


At the Executive Offices 


Dec. 8, 1931 


9:30 a. m.—The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, called to dis- 
cuss departmental matters with the 
President. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet méet- 
ings are held on Tuesday and Friday of 
each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Henry L. Stevens Jr., of 
Warsaw, N. C., National Commander of 
the American Legion, called to present 
to the President the Legion’s legislative 
program for the present session of Con- 
gress. 

Remainder of day. — Engaged with 
secretaria: staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 


That part | 


it dependent on governmental | 


gh | 





| text: 

| Be it enacted, etc., that the transporta- 
|tion into the United States, or any terri- 
| tory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, of | 


|of merchandise of which any of the above 
products constitute a substantial ingre- | 
| dient from any territory subject to the 
| jurisdiction and control of the Govern- | 


| bublics, is prohibited. ‘ | 

| Section 2, The Secretary of the Treas- | 

jury is authorized and directed to pre- 

| scribe such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary for the enforcement of this 

Act. 

| 


Los Angeles Station 


Asks Supreme Court | 
Test of Radio Ruling 


Federal Commission Said to | 
Have Exercised Censor-; 
ship in Deletion of KGEF 
From the Air 


Claiming that the Federal Radio Com-| 
mission unlawfully exercised the power of | 
censorship in denying him a license to con-| 
tinue the operation of his broadcasting | 
station KGEF, at Los Angeles, Rev. Rob- 
ert P. Shuler filed with the Supreme Court | 
of the United States, on Dec. 8, a peti- 
tion seeking the relief of that court. 

The petition was filed in the name of! 
the Trinity Methodist Church, South, of 
which Rev. Shuler is the pastor. It seeks 
the review by the court of the decision, on | 
Dec. 1, of the Court of Appeals of the Dis-| 
trict of Columbia denying a petition to} 
stay the enforcement of an order of the! 
Radio Commission. The Commission, on | 
Nov. 13, refused an application for the re-| 
newal of the license of Station KGEF. 
An appeal from its decision was ‘odged | 
with the Court of Appeals. 


Petitioner’s Contentions i 

The counsel for the petitioner, Louis G. | 
Caldwell, claims that the Commission 
based its refusal of the renewal broad- 
casting license on the ground that the 
broadcasts of the Rev. Mr. Shuler was 
“sensational in character,” and that he 
made unwarranted attack on public offi- 
cials. 

The decision of the Commission, it is} 
contended in the petition, “manifestly 
constitutes the exercise of censorship and 
an abridgement of free speech in viola-| 
tion of constitutional and statutory rights.” | 





The court’s denial of the stay order is} 
also claimed to constitute the exercise of 
censorship. 

The lower court, it is urged, did not| 
give proper effect to the decision of the 
supreme court in the case of Near v. 
Minnesota, 283 U. S. 697, decided at its 
last term, in which it held the so-called | 
Minnesota “gag” law, relating to the pub- 
lication of newspapers and journals, vio- 
lated the constitutional guarantees of 
free speech. 

Rights of Licensee 

“A license to operate a broadcasting 
station,” it is urged, “is not a mere priv- 
|ilege subject to defeasance at the mere 
whim of the Federal Radio Commission; 
a licensee has the continuing right to re- 
newal subject only to the final determina- 
tion that further operation will not meet | 
the statutory standard of public interest, | 
convenience and necessity.” 

In urging the supreme court to con-| 
sider the case the petition states that | 
“with particular reference to radio broad- | 
casting, the case presents questions of | 
|general importance and of substance} 
which have not been settled by this court, 
jrelating to the construction and applica- 
tion of the First and Fifth Amendments | 
| to the Constitution and of sections 11 and! 
| 29 of the Radio Act of 1927.” | 








‘Tax Exemption Asked 
For Relief Donations | 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
| butions within the deduction provisions 
|of the law as at present interpreted. 

“In view of the importance during the 
| present emergency of contributions for the 
| relief of the unemployed, poor, and needy 
|from as many private sources as possible, 
the Treasury believes that it would be 
advisable to allow corporations, under | 
limitations similar to those now in force | 
with respect to contributions by individ- | 
uals, a deduction for contributions made 
for unemployment relief or relief of the| 
poor or needy, if made during the lim- 
ited time specified in the proposed joint 
resolution.” 

Mr. Mellon suggested that such deduc- | 
tions be allowed for the current fiscal | 
| year. ad 
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| sought for 10 years to bring about liberal- 


|delphia, Pa.; Cannon (Dem.), of Elsberry, 


| jority members of the House Committee 


| Nashville, 


}ings (Dem.), of Tahlequah, Oxla.; Wright 


| Roanoke, Va.; Arnold (Dem.), of Robin- 


| Side are members of the Ways and Means 


| ters of organization. }lease against unemployment 
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New Provisions Permit Ac- 
tion by Petition ef 145 


Members to Bring Meas-| 


ure Out of Committee 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


31 years ago when he first came to Con- 
gress the House was under a “one-man 


oligarchy”—the Speaker—and that for 10) 
years following the House members were | 
tonight by Governor Albert C.|ment of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re-| tied by gag rules. 


Mr. Crisp said that the rules would be 
tor the entire House and not to meet the 
politcal exigency of any party. He said 
they ar epractically identical with the 
proposed amendments to then existing 
rules that he offered in the last Congress. 
Under the new rules, he said, the ma- 
jaority of the House can call up, consider 
end pass legislation as the majority may 
wish, iorrespective of whether that ma-| 
jority is Democrratic, Republican, Pro- 
gressive or otherwise. 











Minority Recognition Opposed 


Representative Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, 
Ind., asked if the majority is still opposed | 
to recogniizng the minority to offer 
amendments to the majority’s rules pro- 
gram. Mr. Pou nodded affirmatively. Mr. 
Purnell warned the House that the only 
opportunity the minority side would have 
to offer amendments to the rules would 
be by defeating the majority’s moving of | 
the previous question on the motion to} 
aaopt the rules. He said the minority! 
joined in the effort to liberalize the rules, 
adding that as far back as last February 
the Republican conference directed a study 
cf the whole question of rules revision. 

Representative La Guardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, thanked what he said 
is a small group of determined Members | 
on both sides of the House who have 


ization of the rules. Others who spoke 
included Representative Luce (Rep.), of! 
Waltham, Mass.; Beck (Rep.), of Phila-| 


Mo.; Simmons (Rep.), of Scotts’ Bluff, 
Nebr.; O’Connor (Dem.), of New York 
City; Michener (Rep.), of Adrian, Mich., 
and Sabath (Dem.), of Chicago, Ill. Rep- 
resentative Pou then moved the previous 
question of adoption of the rules and the 
roll call resulted in adoption by a vote 
of 402 ayes to to nays. 


Committee Appointments 

The majority members of the House 
Committee on Appropriations were an- 
nounced in an oral statement Dec. 8 by 
Representative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex., Speaker of the House. The appoint- 
ments were agreed up by the major- 
ity members of the House Committees 
on Ways and Means, which acts as a 
committee on committees for that party. 

As announced by Mr. Garner, the ma- 


on Appropriations are: 
bers, 


Continuing mem- 
Representative Byrns (Dem.), of 
Tenn. (chairman); Buchanan 
(Dem.), of Brenham, Tex.; Taylor (Dem.), 
of Glenwood Springs, Colo.; Oliver (Dem.), 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Griffin (Dem.), of 
New York City; Sandlin (Dem.), of Min- 
den, La.; Ayres (Dem.), of Wichita, Kans.; 
Collins (Dem.), of Meridian, Miss.; Hast- 


(Dem.), of Newnan, Ga.; Cannon (Dem.), 
of Elsberry, Mo.; Woodrum (Dem.), of | 


son, Ill.; Boylan (Dem.), of New York 
City. New members, Parks (Dem.), of 
Camden, Ark.; Ludlow (Dem.), of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Blanton (Dem.), of Abilene, | 
Tex.; Granfield (Dem.), of Longmeadow, 
Mass.; Abernathy (Dem.), of New Bern, 
N. C.; Douglas (Dem.), of Phoenix, Ariz.; 
and Hart (Dem.), of Saginaw, Mich. 
Speaker Garner said that the Democratic | 
members of the remaininb standing com- | 
mitees would be named at one time, proba- | 
bly some time later in the present week. 


Work of Policy Committee 

He pointed out that the so-called joint 
policy committee which was named Dec. 
7 by himself and Senator Robinson (Dem.), 
of Arkansas, and which is to map out the} 
legislative program for their party proba- | 
bty will not get together before the first | 
of next week. The reason for this, he| 
suggested, is that a number of the men ap- 
pointed to that committee from the House 


Committee, and will be busy during the re- | 
mainder of the present week in making | 
up the majority personnel for House 
committees and in assisting in other mat- | 

Mr. Garner pointed out that it is neces- 
sary to name the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations immediately so 
that the Committee can get to work on 
business which is expected to be taken up 
early in the House. 

The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions is the body which writes appropri- 
ation measures and it is necessary to be- 
gin hearings at an early date with a view 
to bringing to the floor of the House the 
measures which appropriate the funds for 
the running of the various governmental 
departments. Democratic members of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
were announced Dec. 7. (The announce- 
ment was published the issue of 
Dec. 8.) 
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Public Health—(P 10--c 1, 3). 
Public Utilities—(P %--c 1, 5). 
Radio—(P 2--c 2) (P 8--c 5). 
Railroads—(P l--c 4) (P 8--c 
(P 10--c 3). ) 
Shipping—(P 2--c 4) (P 8--c 7). 
State Finance—(P 7--c 1, 3) (P 9--c 6) 
(P 10--c 5). 


State Legislation—(P 9--c 6). 
State Taxation—(P 6--c 1, 6) (P 7--c 1) 
(P 9--c 6) (P 10--c 5). 
Supreme Court—(P 2--c 2) (P 6--c 1, 6) 
Taxation—(P 1--c 3) (P 6--c 7). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
Trade Marks—(P 6--c 2). 
Transportation—(P 2--c 4) 
(P 8--c 2, 5). 
Veterans—(P 1--c 


2, 5) 


2, 4) (P 3--c 7). 


| tive Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., in- 


HE New York Barge Canal, 525 miles 

of improved inland waterways, con- 
solidates what were formerly Erie, 
Champlain, Oswego and Cayuga-Senaca 
canals, under legislatiion based on a 
referendum vote of the people of the 
State in 1903. The system is main- 
tained and operated under the direction 
of the Division of Canals and Water- 
ways, State Department of Public 
Works. The minimum depth of water 
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Traffic Movement by Water Through New York Barge Canal 


is 12 feet, with a minimum bottom 
breadth of channel of 75 feet. The 
minimum width of lock chambers is 45 
feet, with 328 feet the minimum length 
of the lock between gate pivots. 

A motorship of the largest. type op- 
erating in the canal—258 feet long and 
43% feet beam, and carrying 2,000 tons 
of sugar, canned goods, steel and pack- 
age freight from points around New 
York City to Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago 


AvuTHORIZED STaT 


Pusiisnep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 


EMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 








Milwaukee—is seen at the upper left 
entering Lock Five on the Erie Canal. 
Barges on the Erie Canal, near Water- 
ford and approaching Lock Two, are at 
the upper right. The brick and steel 
terminal building and a frame freight 
house &t the Rochester terminal are 
shown at the lower left. Terminal build- 
ings and loaded barges at the wharf 
at Piers 5 and 6 East River, New York 
City, are shown at the lower right. 





Measures to Relieve Action on Cabinet Post on Education 


Depression Included | 


In Many House Bills 


Proposal for Strengthening 
Federal Land Banks Is In- | 
cluded Among Nearly 5,- 
000 Projects 


Measures relating to Treasury revenue, 
unemployment, prohibition, banking, agri- 
culture, including a proposed investiga- 
tion of the Federal Farm Board, World 
War Veterans relief, immigration and 
many other Federal activities were among 
the hundreds of bills, joint resolutions and 
simple resolutions introduced in the House 
Dec. 8. - 

By far the largest number of these | 
measures were prepared in advance of the 
session and filed confidentially in advance 
for introduction and release in the House 
when that body finally adopted on Dec. 8| 
a code of rules for the conduct of the 
House, péhding which all business had 
been held up. 

Senate Bills Not Recetved | 

Inasmuch as the Senate on Dec. 8 had | 
not completed its reorganization, the bills 
drafted for introduction were not received 
on this day. | 

The bill clerk of the House, Harry J. | 
Hunt, said orally that approximately 5,000 | 
bills altogether, counting private bills and 
resolutions with the public bills, were in- 
troduced. One of the last was a bill (H.| 
R. 4741) by Representative Steagall 
(Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., who by seniority 
would become chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. His bill pro- 
posed to amend ‘ie Federal Farm. Loan 
Act by providing additional capital for 
Federal loan banks. 

Among joint resolutions introduced dur- 
ing the day were: 1 

H. J. Res. 78, by Mr. Crail, Calif., de- 
claring intention of Congress to extend 
not less than $5,000,000,000 for necessary 
public improvements for emergency re- 
(Expendi- 
tures in Executive Department). 

Representative Strong (Rep.), of Blue 
Rapids, Kans., a member of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, in- 
troduced a bill (H. R. 49) to amend the 
Federal Reserve Act of Dec. 23, 1913, so 
as “to define certain policies toward which 
the powers of the Federal reserve system 
shall be directed.” It is also designed, 
Mr. Strong explained, “to promote stabil- 
ization of commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture and employment; to realize a more | 
stable purchasing power of the dollar; to 
direct the Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to make public any change 
in its policies.” 

Would Give Credit Preference 


He also introduced a bill (H. R. 48) to 
provide that transferors for collection of 
negotiable instruments shall be preferred 
creditors of national banks in certain 
cases. 

There were various other banking pro- 
posals, including one by Representative 
Fulmer (Dem.), of Orangeburg, S. C., to 
transfer intermediate credit banks to the 
Federal Farm Board, while Representa- 


| troduced a bill (H. R. 253) for abolition 
| of the Federal Farm Board. Representa- 
| tive Kelly (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
introduced his fair trade practices bill 
which went down to defeat in the last 
Congress. 

Representative Celler (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in a bill (H. R. 247) proposed 
ur organize a special army of 250,000 





unemployed for one year under the na- 
tional defense act. Representative La- 
| Guardia (Rep.), of New York City, in a 
| bill (H. R. 2) proposed creation of a Fed- 
eral Employment Commission with an un- | 
employment insurance fund. He also in- 
| troduced measures defining combinations 
and conspiracies in trade and labor dis- 
| putes and prohibiting injunctions therein 
(H, R. 342); to regulate securities transac- 
| tions in interstate commerce (H. R. 348) 
and to regulate trial by jury in court con- 
| tempts (H. R. 350). Representative Mc- 
| Keown (Dem.), of Oklahoma, sought Fed- 


|} eral appropriations for cooperating with! 


States granting old age and disability pen- 
sions (H. R. 124). 


| 
| 





lum and related activities such as ath-, 


| letics. 


Because of the inedequacy of $225,000) 
set aside for the survey to make a study | 


of high schools in all respects, it was de- | 


cided to study chiefly those schools mak- | 


{ 


ing promising innovations in practices, he | 
explained. The investigation has pro-| 
ceeded satisfactorily, Dr. Koos explained, | 
has enlisted the cooperation of hundreds | 
of thousands of superintendents, princi-| 
pals, teachers, students, and parents, re- 
sulting in a mass of data to be published 
in 1932, he pointed out. 


Commissioner Blair of Illinois stated 
during the discussioin that he was op- 
posed to any recommendation of the com- 
mittee that might condemn on a nation- 
wide scale the small high school and the 
small colleges. These institutions, he de- | 
clared, have many advantages over larger 
schools. He said he favored local re- 
sponsibility in handling educational prob- 
lems. 

It was proposed by Charles A. Lee, 
superintendent from Missouri, that the in- 
vestigators of the survey come forward 
after their study with definite recomenda- 
tions even though they break with tradi- 
tion and make them available to the Na- 
tion. He said he favored education within 
an integrated unit from kindergarden 
through junior cotlege to insure greater-ef- 
ficiency and coordination. 


Study on Education 


Of Teachers Discussed 


Progress by the Office of Education in 
its investigation of the education of teach- | 
ers was outlined by Ben Frazier and Dr. 
Guy C. Gambie, specialists in the Office 
of Education. The general methods of in- 
vestigation for ascertaining qualifications 
and important facts about teachers, Mr. 
Frazier explained, have been applied to 
three cities, Washington, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia, where tests have been made 
with “surprising results.” He said the 
children in turn were tested and a cor- 
relation between the qualifications of the | 
teacher and the achievements of the pupils | 
is being tabulated. The study, he ex- 
plained, is too incomplete for_a statement 
of general conclusions. Dr. Gamble com- 
mented on the findings of certain special 
surveys, among which he cited that on se- 
lection of teachers in various communities. 

A tendency of teachers’ cozleges to be-| 
come weaker than the regular arts col-| 
lege, Dr. Frank T. Graves, Commissioner 
of Education in New York State, said ap- 
pears unmistakable. 

In commenting on the oversupply of 
teachers, Commissioner Blair pointed out 
that there are 3,000 unemployed teachers 
in Illinois, but there are three times that | 
number employed who are unqualified. 
He urged that the investigators differen- 
tiate between the qualified and certified 
teacher and the unqualified teacher who | 
though teaching should not be teaching. | 
Dr. Gamble stated that he was not in a) 
position to make public estimates of the 
oversupply of teachers in the country. 

Fred C. Croxton, Assistant Director of 
the President’s Organization on Unem- | 
ployment Relief described the machinery 
of the organization, and said that it was 
the belief of the Committee that people 
should be urged to resume normal spend- 
ing, and where possible work should be | 
spread among the unemployed. He said | 
the Committee recommends the abolition | 
of bread and soup lines. Instead, the plan | 
of handling the emergency in the home| 
was suggested. 

The uaee responsibility for relief, he | 
pointed out, lies with each locality. Each 
locality faces its own problem, is closer 
to it, and can better manage it, he de- 
clared. : 

Mr. Croxton said it was important for 
educators to cooperate in keeping per- 
sons of school age in school, since the 
greater percentage of idle men is amqng 
those at 20 than thse at 35. While f-| 
forts of immediate relief are being worked 
out, he explained, a long-time plan of in-| 
dustrial stabilization is anticipated. 

In a report on the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, | 
F. R. Kirkham, substituting for H. E. 
Barnard, Director of the Conference, | 
called attention to 16 State conierences | 
already functioning and others organiz- 
ing to achieve the ideals of the national | 
meeting held in 1930. Commissioner | 
Blair said he felt that the regular organ- 
izations in a State can handle effectively 
the health problems without setting up 











'President’s Message Called 
Large Economic Program 


President Hoover’s annual message to 
Congress was described on Dec. 8 by Theo- 
dore G. Joslin, Secretary to the President, 
as embodying “the largest economic pro- 
gram ever laid before the country.” 

“From page 8 through to page 10 the 
President's message,” Mr. Joslin _ said, | 
“makes a complete outline for the restora- 
tion of financial stability with the intent, | 
of course, of increasing employment.” 





such committees. ; 
| ‘Thirty-seven State conferences on il- 
literacy have been held since October, Dr. 
Randall J. Condon, representing the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Lliteracy, 
stated in an address outlining the work 
of that organization. These conferences 
have been arranged jointly by State su- 
perintendents and commissioners of edu- 
cation and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Illiteracy. ‘Their object, he! 
pointed out, has been to organize local | 
committees so that in every community 


Is Deferred by Educators’ Convention 


State Commissioners and Superintendents Fail to Act on 
Report of Advisory Group 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
those persons unable to read and write, 


can be found and taught. 

At the night session, Dec. 7, Superin- 
tendent A. T. Allen, of North Carolina, 
in outlining the provisions of the 1931 
North Carolina tax law, stated that 
has revolutionized educational theory and 
practice in the State. The State of North 
Carolina has now assumed complete sup- 
port of education as a State function. 
This is a direct break with tradition 
which left support partially to the local 
communities, he said. 

The decision of the General Assembly, 
Dr. Allen explained, resulted from the 
need of readjustment in land taxation 
which was levied on a high valuation 
made 10 years ago in a period of infla- 
tion. Land values declined until taxes 
were so high that property was robbed of 
its value. 
not be collected, and teachers had to be 
paid in script. Since the schools were the 
largest spenders from ad valorem taxes, 


he explained, they came in for the first! 


consideration when a reduction of taxes 
on land was proposed. 

Superintendent Allen said the State 
faced the problem of finding money for 
keeping the schools open and running. 
The General Assembly increased by many 
millions of dollars the State’s revenue 


from indirect sources and applied these | 
funds to the support of schools;, then, | 


with reluctant hand it cut the operating 
costs by an amount sufficient to provide, 
theoretically at least, a balanced budget. 
In North Carolina by a constitutional re- 
quirement, the State had to set aside 
funds to run the schools for six months. 
A tota? of $17,170,000 was provided for 


the support of schools, with $11,500,000) 


coming from indirect sources, $4,350,000 
from ad valorem taxes, and $1,320,000 
from county funds, forfeitures, etc. 

“For many years,” Mr. Allen said, “we 
had accepted without question the doctrine 
that public education is a State function. 
The General Assembly of 1931, however, 
went much further. It said that public 





it | 


Taxes in many counties could | 


— 
— 


Ruling in Senate 
Asked to Define 


Seat ‘Vacancies’ 


Precedent Is Sought in Mr. 
Barbour’s Appointment to 
Post Held by Senator 
Morrow 


| 
| | 
| [Continued from Page. 1.] 
correct,” said Senator Pittman, “we must 
| hold that no vacancy existed in the rep- 
resentation of the State of New Jersey to 
| which the Governor could appoint. I do 
;not agree with that view. It is not in 
j accordance witk logic or lew, but that is 
the court's opinion.” 

Mr. Barbour’s appointment was not 
challenged, however, and he was allowéd 
to receive the oath of office along with 
Mrs. Hattie Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas 
who succeeded her late husband, T.. H. 
Caraway. 

The resolution eventually was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiary. Senator 
Robinson, of, Arkansas, the Democratic 
leader, suggested the committee refer- 
ence, saying that the facts were not in 
dispute and that the question to be set- yw 
tled was solely one of law. Senator Har- 
rison (Dem.), of Miss., interrupted Senator 
Pittman’s discussion to inquire whether 
the declaration of principle laid down in 
the resolution is “likely to result in a flare 
back” in the future. 

The Nevada Senator added that in so 
far as the case of Gov. Long was con- 
cerned, it had no application to the point 
| whether an individual might be elected to 
ee and continue as Governor of a 

ate. 


« 
— 


Question of Propriety Raised 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebr., ex- 
pressed the opinion that since the resolu- 
|tion woud have no application to the 
Barbour appointment, it was a new ques- 
tion and he doubted the propriety of 
|Committee examination in that circum- 
stance. This view, however, was opposed 
| by others who maintained that Mr. Bar- 
| bour’s seat could be declared vacant in 
;}event the Senate so decided. 

The resolution follows in full text: 

Resolved, that a United States Senator, dui| 
; elected to such office in accordance with the 
Constitution of the United States, becomes a 
member of the United States Senate on the 
beginning of the term of office for which 
he was elected and his membership in the 
United States Senate is not dependent upon 
| the date of the presentation of his creden- 
tials or upon the taking of the prescribed 
oath of office; 

That his membership in the Senate is not 
| delayed or shortened by delay in the presen- 
|tation or acceptance of his credentials or 
the taking of the prescribed oath; 

That the late Senator, Dwight W. Morrow, 
was the duly elected United States Senator 
|} from the State of New Jersey, and that his 
term of office was to commence on March 
4, 1931; 

Lawful Membership Attested 

That, notwithstanding the fact that he had 
no opportunity to take the oath of office and 
did not take the oath of office, he was a 
member of the United States Senate, and 
that his death subsequent to March 4, 1931, 
j}and prior to Dec. 7, 1931, the date of the 
|convening of the Seventy-second Congress, cre- 
ated a vacancy in such office; 

That, under the Constitution of the United 
States and the laws of the State of New Jer- 
sey, the Governor of the State of New Jer- 
sey was authorized to fill such vacancy by 
appointment; 

That, in pursuance of such authority, he has 
|} appointed and issued credentials of appoint- 
ment to Warren W. Barbour, and that, by 
| virtue of such appointment and by authority 
of such credentials, the said Warren W. Bar- 
bour is a member of the United States Senate. 


; education is not only a State function, but 
{that its support is a solemn obligation 
| which must be met by revenue levied in 
| the name of the State.” In short, he ex- 
plained, the State has assumed the whole 
education cost. It will fix cost values, but 
districts may tax and go beyond the State 
| standards. However, every community now 
is guaranteed education by the State in 
accordance with State standards. 

Dr. Ben D. Wood, of Columbia Uni- 
| versity, in discussing school records, said 
| the methods of students should be by a 
cumuizative process which should show 
| their trends of development in ability 
and interest. Present records, he declared, 
jare based much after the standards of a 
; shoemaker or tailor in his trade. Rigid 
| standards are set up, no deviations for the 
exception are admitted. 

Superintendent J. N. Rule, of Pennsyl- 
| vania, spoke on a survey of education in 
| that State, a summary of which was 
printed in the issue of Dec. 6. 
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‘Avrnormen Statements Onry Are 
Poustisnep Wirnout ComMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Sale in America 
Of Reparation 
Bonds Opposed 

















Representative McFadden, in 7 
Address, Also Takes Issue | 


With Plan for Morato- | 
rium on Allied Debts | 





Opposition to the sale in this country | 
of reparation bonds provided for under | 
the terms of the Young Plan was ex- 
pressed by Representative McFadden 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa., Dec. 7 in an ad-| 
dress before the Bethesda, Md., Chamber | 
of Commerce. 

Mr. McFadden also opposed a morato- 
rium on all allied debts to this country. 
There is no doubt, whatever, he asserted 


over, it has not been demonstrated that ||| 

our other debtors could not pay out of/|]| 

their own resources. | 
His address follows in full text: 


From one extremity of this country to| 
the other, commerce and industry are) 
stagnant, agriculture is prostrate, and 
business of all kinds, big and little, is 
disorganized; capital has suffered heavy 
losses, the wages of labor have been low- 
ered, there is much unemployment, and 
suffering and want are widespread. These 
conditions have prevailed for more than 
two years. 

Where should we look for the causes 
of this condition? The expert diagnosti- | 
cians have combed the domestic field and, 
although some for interested purposes 
have striven hard to prove the causes to 
be domestic, they have failed to find any- 
thing which furnishes an adequate ex- 
planation. 

We live in a rich and fertile land, 
possessing almost every natural resource, 
our population is intelligent and energetic, | || 
our laws allow the broadest possible initia- | 
tive to energy and enterprise; we have, 
suffered -no epidemic of disease or 
prostrating disaster of nature, and we are 
not harrassed by wars or the fear of war. 
For the maintenance of our national wel- 
fdre we are peculiarly free from the need 
of dependence on the foreigner; we could | 
live and live well, solely on the proceeds 
of our own resources. What then, has! 
suddenly brought this industrial paralysis 
throughout the land? | 





Causes From Without Shown | 
A belated admission was made a few 
weeks ago by one of our leading bankers, | 
who appeared before a congfessional com- 
mittee, that we have loaned too much | 
money abroad, and that this is a major | 
cause of the industrial stagnation. So 
it is causes coming from without, and not | 
those, arising from within, that we must | 
examine if we would understand what has | 
happened and know how to guard against | 
it in the future. iT 
Most: of the money which we have|]} 
loaned abroad has been loaned in Europe. |}; 
The practice began with the making of | 
the vast war loans. It would have seemed 
that our lending should have ended there, | 
as indeed our public lending did, for a 
time; that private lending would have} 
been upon a strict business basis, limited 
by the capacity of the borrower to pay. | 
As we know now, loans upon this basis 
would have been relatively small. 


Domestic Economy Restored 

We had a depression in this country 
in 1921 which was due to the fact that 
payment of a very large trade balance 
due from Europe in gold was unduly 
delayed. It was eventually paid, raising 
our gold stock to $4,000,000,000 and re- 
storing our domestic economy to a sound 
and healthy condition. 

This was our situation in 1924, and 
there is no reason why the facilities of 
the Federal Reserve System and of the |], 
banks of the country should not have been | |! 
conserved thereafter for a vigorous in- | ]} 
ternal development which should have ||} 
been the chief preoccupation of Govern- 
ment and become a national policy. 

But after 1924 this sound policy was 
deliberately rejected by our State and 
Treasury Departments and by our great ||! 
srivate bankers. They all cooperated in 4, 
he creation in Europe of German war) 
reparation bonds, which they made ne-|}) 
gotiable, to the amount of $4,000,000,000, | 
under what they called the Dawes Plan, | 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of New) 
York devoted most of its energies to fa-|]}} 
cilitating the desires of European bor- 
rowers, public and private, to monopolizing | |) 
the resources of our Federal Reserve 
System. 


European Bonds Unloaded | 

I have expiained heretofore that there 
was a hitch in the plans to dispose of | 
the Dawes Plan bonds in the United) 
States and that none of them were sold 
here; and that the international bankers | |) 
then started upon a most energetic cam-| |! 
paign of vending European municipal |]! 
and industrial bonds of all kinds. | 
This put billions in ready cash into 
Europe and gave it an enormous and arti- | |} 
ficial purchasing power here’ which |]! 
created the apparently prosperous period | || 
here between 1925 and 1929. When they ||) 
had spent all that they had borrowed, ||) 
and could get no more, the overstimulated | 
producing market in America was without |]! 
@ customer, a glut of unsold goods in our ||) 
domestic market followed, and our in-|]) 
dustrial life was thrown into the disorder, | 
which is with us yet. | 
Now, the simple explanation of all this |] 
is that we were making loans which. it | 
was not in the power of the borrower to} 
pay back, and we are having the same| 
experience that an imprudent private! 
capitalist would have under the same cir- | |} 
cumstances. |]! 


Cites Young Plan Payments 

In the light of these facts, a careful | 
scrutiny of the Young Plan would seem | 
to be advisable. In so far as it provides | 
what they call conditional annuities, 
which are merely annual payments by 
Germany to the allied states, it need not | 
concern us. But it also provides what 
they call “unconditional” annuities, pay- | 
ments of $160,000,000 in cash which Ger- 
many must make under all circumstances. 
If that were all, it, also, need not con- 
cern us. But that is not all. A bond/]| 
issue is to be floated of $3,250,000,000 in ||) 
negotiable gold bearer bonds for the ben- 
efit of the allied states, and these un-|}} 
conditional annuities are to pay the cou- ||| 
pons. Inasmuch as it was European bond 
issues totaling about $4,000,000.000, dumped 
in this country between 1925 and 1929 
ha8 caused the present mischief, are we 
to face the same experience in the future 
when this $3,250,000,000 in Young Plan 
bonds is dumped here? Moreover, these | 
are not commercial bonds; they are war 
reparation bonds; they are Treaty of Ver-| 
sailles bonds, and they have their origin | 
in_a swindle. \]) 

Immediately after the armistice the Su- | 

eme War Council drew down a curtain | 

tween the realities in Europe and all | 
on this side of the. Atlantic, and before 
that curtain they proceeded to enact a 
drama for the benefit of the trans-Atlantic 
audience, an elaborate pageant called 
“war reparations,’ which purported to be) 
authentic history and which was so ac- 
, cepted here. | 

Since then continuously they have pre- 
sented other acts of the play, and these 
acts also have been witnessed from here 
and accepted as true and authentic. 

The drama opened immediately after 
the armistice with a chorus which hailed 
the armistice agreement as marking the | 
conquest and unconditional surrender of | 
the enemy. We saw a victorious peace | 
conference deliberating upon his fate. We | 
heard the cry go up for just and condign | 
retribution for his crime. We heard the 
shrill recital of his treachery and his! 
barbarous cruelty, and of his congenital 
incapacity for the observance of good 
faith; and we were told of the necessity | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] | 
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Communicated to the Two Houses of Congress 
December 8, 1931 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


yt IS my duty under the Constitution to trans- 
mit to the Congress information on the state 
of the Union and to recommend for its considera- 
tion necessary and expedient measures. 

The chief influence affecting the state of the 
Union during the past year has been the continued 
world-wide economic disturbance. Our national 
concern has been to meet the emergencies it has 
created for us and to lay the foundations for 
recovery. 

If we lift our vision beyond these immediate 
emergencies we find fundamental national gains 
even amid depression. In meeting the problems 
of this difficult period, we have witnessed a re- 
markable development of the sense of cooperation 
in the community. For the first time in the his- 
tory of our major economic depressions there has 
been a notable absence of public disorders and 
industrial conflict. Above all there is an enlarge- 
ment of social and spiritual responsibility among 
the people. The strains and stresses upon busi- 
ness have resulted in closer application, in saner 
policies, and in better methods. Public improve- 
ments have been carried out on a larger scale 
than even in normal times. The country is richer 
in physical property, in newly discovered re- 
sources, and in production capacity than ever 
before. There has been constant gain in knowl- 
edge and education; there has been continuous 
advance in science and invention; there has been 
distinct gain in public health. Business depres- 
Sions have been recurrent in the life of our country 
and are but transitory. The Nation has emerged 
from each of them with increased strength and 
virility because of the enlightenment they have 
brought, the readjustments and the larger under- 
standing of the realities and obligations of life 
and work which come from them. 


National Defense 


OTH our Army and Navy have been main- 

tained in a high state of efficiency. The abil- 
ity and devotion of both officers and men sus- 
tains the highest traditions of the service. Re- 
ductions and postponements in expenditure of 
these departments to meet the present emergency 
are being made without reducing existing per- 
sonnel or impairing the morale of either chad. 
lishment. 

The agreement between the leading naval 
powers for limitation of naval armaments and 
establishment of their relative strength and thus 
elimination of competitive building also implies 
for ourselves the gradual expansion of the defi- 
cient categories in our Navy to the parities pro- 
vided in those treaties. However, none of the 
other nations, parties to these agreements, is 
today maintaining the full rate of construction 
which the treaty size of fleets would imply. 

Although these agreements secured the maxi- 
mum reduction of fleets which it was at that time 
possible to attain, I am hopeful that the naval 
powers, party to these agreements, will realize that 
establishment of relative strength in itself offers 
opportunity for further reduction without injury 
to any of them. This would be the more possible 
if pending negotiations are successful between 
France and Italy. If the world is to regain its 
standards of life, it must further decrease both 
naval and other arms. The subject will come be- 
fore the General Disarmament Conference which 
meets in Geneva on Feb. 2 next. 


Foreign Affairs 


WE ARE at peace with the world. We have 
cooperated with other nations to preserve 
[ener The rights of our citizens abroad have 
een protected. 

The economic depression has continued and 
deepened in every part of the world during the 
past year. In many countries political instabil- 
ity, excessive armaments, debts, governmental ex- 

enditures, and taxes have resulted in revolutions, 
n-unbalanced budgets and monetary collapse and 
financial panics, in dumping of goods upon world 
markets, and in diminished consumption of com- 
modities. 

Within two years there have been revolutions 
or acute social disorders in 19 countries, embrac- 
ing more than half the population of the world. 
Ten countries have been unable to meet their ex- 
ternal obligations. In 14 countries, embracing a 
quarter of the world’s population, former mone- 
tary standards have been temporarily abandoned. 
In a number of countries there have been acute 
financial panics or compulsory restraints upon 
banking. These disturbances have many roots 
in the dislocations from the World War. Every 
one of them has reacted upon us. They have 
sharply affected the markets and prices of our 
agricultural and industrial products. They have 
increased unemployment and greatly embarrassed 
our financial and credit system. 

As our difficulties during the past year have 
plainly originated in large degree from these 
sources, any effort to bring about our own re- 
cuperation has dictated the necessity of coop- 
eration by us with other nations in reasonable 
effort to restore world confidence and economic 
stability. 

~+ + 


Cooperation of our Federal Reserve System and 
our banks with the central banks in foreign 
countries has contributed to localize and amelio- 
rate a number of serious financial crises or mod- 
erate the pressures upon us and thus avert dis- 
asters which would have affected us. 

The economic crisis in Germany and Central 
Europe last June rose to the dimensions of a gen- 
eral panic from which it was apparent that 
without assistance these nations must collapse. 
Apprehensions of such collapse had demoralized 
our agricultural amd security markets and so 
threatened other nations as to impose further 
dangers upon us. But of the highest importance 
was the nécessity of cooperation on our part to 
relieve the people of Germany from imminent 
disasters and to maintain their important rela- 
tions to progress and stability in the world. Upon 
the initiative of this Government a year’s post- 
ponement of reparations and other intergovern- 
mental debts was brought about. Upon our fur- 
ther initiative an agreement was made by Ger- 
many’s private creditors providing for an exten- 
sion of such credits until the German people can 
develop more permanent and definite forms of 
relief. 

We have continued our policy of withdrawing 
our Marines from Haiti and Nicaragua. 

The difficulties between China and Japan have 
given us great concern, not alone for the main- 
tenance of the spirit of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
but for the maintenance of the treaties to which 
we are a party assuring the territorial integrity 
of China. It is our purpose to assist in finding 
solutions sustaining the full spirit of those treaties. 

I shal} deal at greater length with our foreign 
relations in a later message. 


The Domestic Situation 


MAS. undertakings have been organized and 
= forwarded during the past year to meet the 
new and changing emergencies which have con- 
stantly confronted us. 

Broadly the community has cooperated to meet 
the needs of honest distress, and to take such 
emergency measures as would sustain confidence 
in our financial system and would cushion the 
violence of liquidation in industry and com- 
merce, thus giving time for orderly readjustment 
of costs, inventories, and credits without panic 
and widespread bankruptcy. These measures 
have served those purposes and will promote re- 
covery. 

In these measures we have striven to mobilize 
and stimulate private initiative and local and 
community responsibility. There has been the 
least possible Government entry into the eco- 
nomic field, and that only in temporary and 
emergency form. Our citizens and-our local gov- 
ernments have given a magnificent display of 
unity and action, initiative and patriotism in 
solving a multitude of difficulties and in cooperat- 
ing with the Federal Government. 

For a proper understanding of my recommen- 
dations to the Congress it is desirable very briefly 
to review such activitiees during the past year. 

The emergencies of unemployment have been 
met by action in many directions. The appro- 
priations for the continued speeding up of the 
great Federal construction program have pro- 
vided direct and indirect aid to employment upon 
a large scale. By organized unity of action, the 
States and municipalities have also maintained 
large programs of public improvement. Many 
industries have been prevailed pen to anticipate 
and intensify construction. Industrial concerns 
and other employers have been organized to 
spread available work amongst all their employes, 





instead of discharging a portion of them. A large 
majority have maintained wages at as high levels 
as the safe conduct of their business would per- 
mit. This course has saved us from the indus- 
trial conflict and disorder which have character- 
ized all previous depressions. Immigration has 
been curtailed by administrative action. Upon 
the basis of normal immigration the decrease 
amounts to about 300,000 individuals who other- 
wise would have been added to our unemploy- 
ment. The expansion of Federal employment 
agencies under appropriations by the Congress 
has proved most effective. Through the Presi- 
dent’s organization for unemployment relief, pub- 
lic and private agencies were successfully mobi- 
lized last Winter to provide employment and 
other measures against distress. Similar organiza- 
tion gives assurance against suffering during the 
coming Winter. Committees of leading citizens 
are now active at practically every point of un- 
employment. In the large majority ‘they have 
been assured the funds necessary which, together 
with local government aids, will meet the situa- 
tion. A few exceptional localities will be further 
organized. The evidence of the Public Health 
Service shows an actual decrease of sickness and 
infant and general mortality below normal years. 
No greater proof could be adduced that our peo- 
ple have been protected from hunger and cold 
and that the sense of social responsibility in the 
Nation has responded to the need of the unfor- 
tunate. 
++ + 


To meet the emergencies in agriculture the 
loans authorized by Congress for rehabilitation 
in the drought areas have enabled farmers to 
produce abundant crops in those districts. The 
Red Cross undertook and magnificently adminis- 
tered relief for over 2,500,000 drought sufferers 
last Winter. It has undertaken this year to ad- 
minister relief to 100,000 sufferers in the new 
drought area of certain Northwest States. The 
action of the Federal Farm Board in granting 
credits to farm cooperatives saved many of them 
from benkruptcy and increased their purpose 
and strength. By enabling farm cooperatives to 
cushion the fall in prices of farm products in 
1930 and 1931 the Board secured higher prices to 
the farmer than would have been obtained other- 
wise, although the benefits of this action were 
partially defeated by continued world overproduc- 
tion. Incident to this action the failure of a 
large number of farmers and of country banks 
was averted which could quite possibly have 
spread into a major disaster. The banks in the 
South have cooperated with the Farm Board in 
creation of a pool for the better marketing of ac- 
cumulated cotton. Growers have been materially 
assisted by this action. Constant effort has been 
made to reduce overproduction in relief of agri- 
culture and to promote the foreign buying of 
agricultural products by sustaining economic sta- 
bility abroad. 

To meet our domestic emergencies in credit and 
banking arising from the reaction to acute crises 
abroad the National Credit Association was set 
up by the banks with resources of $500,000,000 to 
suport sound banks against the frightened with- 
drawals and hoarding. It is giving aid to re- 
open solvent banks which have been closed. Fed- 
eral officials have brought about many beneficial 
unions of banks and have employed other means 
which have prevented many bank closings. As a 
result of these measures the hoarding withdrawals 
which had risen to over $250,000,000 per week 
after the British crises have substantially ceased. 


Further Measures 


a major economic forces and weaknesses at 
- home and abroad have now been exposed and 
can be appraised, and the time is ripe for for- 
ward action to expedite our recovery. 

Although some of the causes of our depression 
are due to speculation, inflation of securities and 
real estate, unsound foreign investments, and mis- 
management of financial institutions, yet our self- 
contained national economy, with its matchless 
strength and resources, would have enabled us 
to recover long since but for the continued dislo- 
cations, shocks, and setbacks from abroad. 

Whatever the causes may be, the vast liquida- 
tion and readjustments which have taken place 
have left us with a large degree of credit paraly- 
sis, which, together with the situation in our 
railways and the conditions abroad, are now the 
outstanding obstacles to recuperation. If we can 
put our financial resources to work and can 
ameliorate the financial situation in the railways, 
I am confident we can make a large measure of 
recovery independent of the rest of the world. 
A strong America is the highest contribution to 
world stability. 

One phase of the credit situation is indicated 
in the banks. During the past year banks, rep- 
resenting 3 per cent of our total deposits have 
been closed. A large part of these failures have 
been caused by withdrawals for hoarding, as dis- 
tinguished from the failures early in the depres- 
sion where weakness due to mismanagement was 
the larger cause of failure. Despite their clos- 
ing, many of them will pay in full. Although 
such withdrawals have practically ceased, yet 
$1,100,000,000 of currency was previously with- 
drawn which has still to return to circulation. 
This represents a large reduction of the ability 
of our banks to extend credit which would other- 
wise fertilize industry and agriculture. Further- 
more, many of our bankers, in order to prepare 
themselves to meet possible withdrawals, have 
felt compelled to call in loans, to refuse new 
credits, and to realize upon securities, which in 
turn has demoralized the markets. The paraly- 
sis has been further augmented by the steady 
increase in recent years of the proportion of bank 
assets invested in long-term securities, such as 
mortgages and bonds. These securities tend to 
lose their liquidity in depression or temporarily 
to fall in value so that the ability of the banks 
to meet the shock of sudden withdrawal is greatly 
lessened and the restriction of all kinds of credit 
is thereby increased. The continuing credit par- 
alysis has operated to accentuate the deflation 
and liquidation of commodities, real estate, and 
securities below any reasonable basis of values. 

+++ 

All of this tends to stifle business, especially the 
smaller units, and finally expresses itself in fur- 
ther depression of prices and values, in restric- 
tion on new enterprise, and in increased unem- 
ployment. 

The situation largely arises from an unjusti- 
fied lack of confidence. We have enormous vol- 
umes of idle money in the banks and in hoard- 
ing. We do not require more money or work- 
ing capital—we need to put what we have to 
work. 

The fundamental difficulties which have 
brought about financial strains in foreign coun- 
tries do not exist in the United States. No ex- 
ternal drain on our resources can threaten our 
position, because the balance of international 
payments is in our favor; we owe less to foreign 
countries than they owe to us; our industries 
are efficiently organized; our currency and bank 
deposits are protected by the greatest gold re- 
serye in history. 

Our first step toward recovery is to reestab- 
lish confidence and thus restore the flow of 
credit which is the very basis of our economic 
life. We must put some steel beams in the 
foundations of our credit structure. It is our 
duty to apply the full strength of our Govern- 
ment not only to the immediate phases, but to 
provide security against shocks and the repeti- 
tion of the weaknesses which have been proven. 

The recommendations which I here lay before 
the Congress are designed to meet these needs 
by strengthening financial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural life throfgh the medium of our exist- 
ing institutions, and thus to avoid the entry 
of the Government into competition with pri- 
vate business. 


Federal Government Finance 


T= FIRST requirement of confidence and of 
economic recovery is financial stability of 
the United States Government. I shall deal 
with fiscal questions at greater length in the 
Budget message. But I must at this time call 
attention to the magniture of the deficits which 
have developed and the resulting necessity for 
determined and courageous policies. These defi- 
cits arise in the main from the heavy decrease 
in tax receipts due to the depression and to the 
increase in expenditure on construction in aid 
to unemployment, aids to agriculture, and upon 
services to veterans. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30 last we 
incurred a deficit of about $903,000,000, which 
included the statutory reduction of the debt and 
represented an increase of the national debt by 





$616,000,000. Of this, however, $153,000,000 is off- 
set by increased cash balances. 

In comparison with the fiscal year 1928 there 
is indicated a fall in Federal receipts for the 
present fiscal year amounting to $1,683,000,000, of 
which $1,034,000,000 is in individual and cor- 
porate income taxes alone. During this fiscal 
year there will be an increased expenditure, as 
compared to 1928, on veterans of $255,000,000, 
and an increased expenditure on_ construction 
work which may reach $520,000,000. Despite 
large economies in other directions, we have an 
indicated deficit, includng the statutory retire- 
ment of the debt, of $2,123,000,000, and an indi- 
cated net debt increase of about $1,711,000,000. 

The Budget for the fiscal year beginning July 
1 next, after allowing for some increase of taxes 
under the present laws and after allowihg for 
drastic reduction in expenditures, still indicates 
a deficit of $1,417,000,000. After offsetting the 
statutory debt retirements this would indicate 
an increase in the national debt for the fiscal 
year 1933 of about $921,000,000. 

Several conclusions are inevitable. We must 
have insistent and determined reduction in Gov- 
ernment expenses. We must face a temporary 
increase in taxes. Such increase should not 
cover the whole of these deficits or it will retard 
recovery. We must partially finance the deficit 
by borrowing. It is my view that the amount 
of taxation should be fixed so as to balance the 
Budget for 1933 except for the statutory debt 
retirement. Such Government receipts would 
assure the balance of the following year’s budget 
including debt retirement. It is my further view 
that the additional taxation should be imposed 
solely as an emergency measure terminating defi- 
nitely two years from July 1 next. Such a basis 
will give confidence in the determination of the 
Government to stabilize its finance and will 
assure taxpayers of its temporary. character. 
Even with increased taxation, the Government 
will reach the utmost safe limit of its borrowing 
capacity by the expenditures for which we are 
already obligated and the recommendations here 
proposed. To go further than these limits in 
either expenditures, taxes, or borrowing will de- 
stroy confidence, denude commerce and industry 
of its resources, jeopardize the financial system, 
and actually. extend unemployment and demor- 
alize agriculture rather than relieve it. 


Federal Land Banks 


I RECOMMEND that the Congress authorize the 
subscription by the Treasury of further capital 
to the Federal land«banks to be retired as pro- 
vided in the original act, or when funds are 
available, and that repayments of such capital 
be treated as a fund available for further sub- 
scriptions in the same manner. It is urgent 
that the banks be supported so as to stabilize 
the market values of their bonds and thus secure 
capital for the farmers at low rates, that they 
may continue their services to agriculture and 
that they may meet the present situation with 
consideration to the farmers. 


‘Deposits in Closed Banks 


METHOD should be devised to make available 
“% quickly to depositors some portion of their 
deposits in closed banks as the assets of such 
banks may warrant. Such provision would go 
far to relieve distress in a multitude of families, 
would stabilize values in many communities, and 
would liberate working capital to thousands of 
concerns. I recommend that measures be en- 
acted promptly to accomplish these results and 
I suggest that the Congress should consider the 
development of such a plan through the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 


Home-loan Discount Banks 


RECOMMEND the establishment of a system 

of home-loan discount banks as the necessary 
companion in our financial structure of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and our Federal Land Banks. 
Such action will relieve present distressing pres- 
sures against home and farm property owners. It 
will relieve pressures upon and give added 
strength to building and loan associations, sav- 
ings banks, and deposit banks, engaged in ex- 
tending such credits. Such action would further 
decentralize our credit structure. It would re- 
vive residential construction and employment. It 
would enable such loaning institutions more ef- 
fectually to promote home ownership. I dis- 
cussed this plan at some length in a statement 
made public Nov. 14, last. This plan has been 
warmly indorsed by the recent National Con- 
ference upon Home Ownership and Housing, 
whose members were designated by the Gover- 
nors of the States and the groups interested. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


N ORDER that the public may be absolutely 

assured and that the Government may be 
in position to meet any public necessity, I rec- 
ommend that an emergency Reconstruction Cor- 
poration of the nature of the former War Fi- 
nance Corporation should be established. It may 
not be necessary to use such an instrumentality 
very extensively. The very existence of such a 
bulwark will strengthem confidence. The Treas- 
ury should be authorized to subscribe a reason- 
able capital to it, and it should be given authority 
to issue its own debentures. It should be placed 
in liquidation at the end of two years. Its pur- 
pose is that by strengthening the weak spots to 
thus liberate the full strength of the Nation's 
resources. It should be in position to facilitate 
exports by American agencies; make advances 
to agricultural credit agencies where necessary 
to pease and aid the agricultural industry; to 
make temporary advances upon proper securities 
to established industries, railways, and financial 
institutions which can not otherwise secure 
credit, and where such advances will protect the 
credit structure and stimulate employment. Its 
functions would not overlap those of the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation. 


Federal Reserve Eligibility 


( N OCTOBER 6th I issued a statement that I 

should recommend to the Congress an ex- 
tension during emergencies of the eligibility pro- 
visions in the Fedeal Reserve Act. This state- 
ment was approved by a representative gathering 
of the Members of both Houses of the Congress, 
including members of the appropriate Commit- 
tees. It was approved by the officials of the 
Treasury Department, and FP understand such an 
extension has been approved by a majority of 
the governors of the Federal reserve banks. 
Nothing should be done which would lower the 
safeguards of the system. 

The establishment of the mortgage-discount 
banks herein referred to will also contribute to 
further reserve strength in the banks without 
inflation. 


Banking Laws 

QO PEOPLE have a right to a banking sys- 

tem in which their deposits shall be safe- 
guarded and the flow of credit less subject to 
storms. The need of a sounder system is plainly 
shown by the extent of bank failures. I recom- 
mend the prompt improvement of the banking 
laws. Changed financial conditions and com- 
mercial practices must be met. The Congress 
should investigate the need for separation be- 
tween different kinds of banking; an enlarge- 
ment of branch banking under proper restric- 
tions; and the methods by which enlarged mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve System may be 
brought about. 


‘Postal Savings Banks 


aE POSTAL Savings deposits have increased 
from about $200,000,000 to about $550,000,000 
during the past year. This experience has raised 
important practical questions in relations to de- 
posits and investments which should receive the 
attention of the Congress. 


Railways 

The railways present one of our immediate 
and pressing problems. They are and must 
remain the backbone of our transportation sys- 
tem. ‘Their prosperity is interrelated with the 
prosperity of all industries. Their fundamental 
service in transportation, the volume of their 
employment, their buying power for supplies 
from other industries, the enormous investment 
in their securities, particularly their bonds, by 
insurance companies, savings banks, benevolent 
and other trusts, all reflect their partnership in 
the whole economic fabric. Through these in- 
stitutions the railway bonds are in a large sense 





the investment of every family. The well-main- 
tained and successful operation and the sta- 
bility of railway finances are of primary im- 
portance to economic recovery. They should 
have more effective opportunity to reduce oper- 
ating costs by proper consolidation. As their 
rates must be regulated in public interest, so 
also approximate regulation should be applied 
to competing services by some authority. The 
methods of their regulation should be revised. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has made 
important and far-reaching recommendations 
upon the whole subject, which I commend to 
the early consideration of the Congress. 


Anti-trust Laws 


Se MY message of a year ago I commented on 
the necessity of congressional inquiry into the 
economic action o fthe anti-trust laws. There 
is wide conviction that s6me change should be 
made especially in the procedure under these 
laws. I do not favor their repeal. Such action 
would open wide the door to price fixing, monop- 
oly, and destruction of healthy competition. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to the indus- 
tries founded upon natural resources, especially 
where destructive competiton produces great 
wastes of these resources and brings great hard- 
ships upon operators, employes, and the public. 
In recent years there has been continued de- 
moralization in the bituminous coal, oil, and 
lumber industries. I again commend the mat- 
ter to the consideration of the Congress. 


Unemployment 


As AN aid to unemployment the Federal Gov- 
+% ernment is engaged in the greatest program 
of public-building, harbor, flood-control, high- 
way, aviation, merchant and naval ship con- 
struction in all history. Our expenditures on 
these works during this calendar year will reach 
about $780,000,000 compared with $260,000,000 in 
1928. Through this increased construction, 
through the maintenance of a full complement 
of Federal employes, and through services to vet- 
erans it is estimated that the Federal taxpayer 
is now directly contributing to the livelihood of 
10,000,000 of our citizens. 

We must avoid burdens upon the Government 
which will create more unemployment in private 
industry than can be gained by further expan- 
sion of employment by the Federal Government. 
We can now stimulate employment and agricul- 
ture more effectually and speedily through the 
voluntary measures in progress, through the 
thawing out of credit, through the building up 
of stability abroad, through the home loan dis- 
count banks, through an emergency finance cor- 
poration and the rehabilitation of the railways 
and other such directions. 

I am opposed to any direct or indirect Gov- 
ernment dole. The breakdown and _ increased 
unemployment in Europe is due in part to such 
practices. Our people are providing against dis- 
tress from unemployment in true American 
fashion by a magnificent response to public ap- 
peal and by action of the local governments. 


Veterans’ Services 
(—_ ARE many other subjects requiring leg- 
islative action at this session of the Congress. 
I may list the following among them: 

The law enacted last March authorizing loans 
of 50 per cent upon adjusted-service certificates 
has, together with the loans made under pre- 
vious laws, resulted in payments of about $1,260,- 
000,000. Appropriations have been exhausted. 
The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs advises 
that a further appropriation of $200,000,000 is 
required at once to meet the obligations made 
necessary by existing legislation. 

There will be demands for further veterans’ 
legislation; there are inequalities in our system 
of veterans’ relief; it is our national duty to 
meet our obligations to those who have served 
the Nation. But our present expenditure upon 
these services now exceeds $1,000,000,000 per an- 
num. I am opposed to any extension of these 
expenditures until the country has_ recovered 
from the present situation. 


Electrical Power Regulation 
I HAVE recommended in previous messages the 
effective regulation of interstate electrical 
power as the essential function of the reorgan- 
ized Federal Power Commission. I renew the 
recommendation. It is urgently needed in pub- 
lic protection. 


Muscle Shoals 


T MY suggestion, the Governors and Legisla- 
tures of Alabama and Tennessee selected 
three members each for service on a committee 
to which I appointed a representative of the tarm 
organizations and two representatives of fhe War 
Department for the purpose of recommending a 
plan for the disposal of these properties which 
would be in the interest of the people of those 
States and the agricultural industry throughout 
the country. I shall transmit the recommenda- 
tions to the Congress. 


Kederal Departments 


HAVE referred in previous messages to the 

profound need of further reorganization and 
consolidation of Federal administrative functions 
to eliminate overlap and waste, and to enable 
coordination and definition of Government poli- 
cies now wholly impossible in scattered and con- 
flicting agencies which deal with parts of the 
same major function. I shall lay before the 
Congress further recommendations upon this 
subject, particularly in relation to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. There are two directions 
of such reorganization, however, which have an 
important bearing upon the emergency problems 
with which we are confronted. 


Shipping Board 
T PRESENT the Shipping Board exercises 
large administrative functions independent 
of the Executive. These administrative func- 
tions should be transferred to the Department 
of Commerce, in keeping with that single re- 
sponsibility which has been the basis of our 
governmental structure since its foundation. 
There should be created in that Department a 
postion of Assistant Secretary for Merchant Ma- 
rine, under whom this work and the several Bu- 
reaus having to do with merchant marine may 
be grouped. 

The Shipping Board should be made a regula- 
tory body acting also in advisory capacity on 
loans and policies, in keeping with its original 
conception. Its regulatory powers should be 
amended to include regulation of coastwise ship- 
ping so as to assure stability and better service. 
It is also worthy of consideration that the regu- 
lation of rates and services updéh the inland wa- 
terways should be assigned to such a reorganized 
board. 


Public Works Administration 


RECOMMEND that all building and construc- 

tion activities of the Government now carried 
on by many departments be consolidated into 
an independent establishment under the Presi- 
dent to be known as the “Public Works Admin- 
istration” directed by a Public Works Adminis- 
trator. This agency should undertake all con- 
struction work in service to the different depart- 
ments of the Government (except naval and mili- 
tary work). The services of the Corps of Army 
Engineers should be delegated in rotation for 
military duty to this administration in continu- 
ation of their supervision of river and harbor 
work. Great economies, sounder policies, more 
effective coordination to employment, and expe- 
dition in all construction work would result from 
this consolidation. 


Law Enforcement 


SHALL present some recommendations in a 

special message looking to the strengthening 
of criminal-law enforcement and improvement in 
judicial procedure connected therewith. 


Waterways and Harbors 


aus improvements are now proceeding upon 
an unprecedented scale. Some indication of 
the volume of work in progress is conveyed by 
the fact that during the current year over 380,- 
000,000 cubic yards of material have been moved 
—an amount equal to the entire removal in the 
construction of the Panama Canal. The Missis- 
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Legion Presents 


Legislative Plan 
To The President 


\Eight-point Program Asks 
| Appropriation of $75,- 
| 000,000, Including $50,- 
| 000,000 for Hospitals 


| An eight-point legislative program of 


the American Legion for the present ses- 
sion of Congress, involving an estimated 
| appropriation of approximately $75,000,000, 
of which $50,000,000 would be for new hos- 
pital construction, was laid before Presi- 
dent Hoover Dec. 8 by Henry L. Stevens 
Jr., of Warsaw, N. C|, National Com- 
mander, who called at the White House. 





| 
| The program was formulated by the 


|American Legion’s national 


executive 


||| Committee recently and is based upon res- 
| | olutions adopted by the Legion’s annual 
|}| convention~ at Detroit in September. 


It 
calls for the following: 

Creation of a special veterans’ com- 
|mittee in the Senate; allowances for 
| widows and orphans regardless of service- 


|}; connected death; new hospital construc- 


tion to provide for 11,677 beds; reduction 
| interest on veterans’ adjusted com- 
| pensation loans; no reduction in appro- 
priations for the Army and civilian mili- 
tary activities; authorizing naval con- 
struction covering the London Naval 
Treaty; a referendum of the question of 
the repeal or modification of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, and to certain amend- 
ments to the World War Veterans’ Act. 


Cites Spirit at Convention 
_ The program as presented to the Pres- 
ident follows in full text: 
My dear Mr. President: 


The keynote, the animating spirit of the 
thirteenth national convention of the 
American Legion at Detroit last September 
was the welfare of our Nation. This feel- 
ing was well crystallized in the resolution 
adopted calling upon the able-bodied men 
of America to refrain from placing unnec- 
essary financial burdens upon national 
State and municipal governments—to 
unite their efforts, as in 1917, so that the 
| depression may be ended, and prosperity 
;and happiness restored. This resolution 
| told the Nation that the Legion does not 
request further adjusted compensation 
payments at this time, but also set forth 
|that the unqualified, generous and un- 
stinted relief of our disabled comrades has 
always been, and ever will be, the task to 
which the Legion is chiefly dedicated. 

You, yourself, honored us with your 
presence at the convention, and the 1,415 
delegates and thousands of others assem< 
bled there listened with respectiful atten- 
tion to the thoughtful words of the Chief 
Executive, 

That convention outlined the Legion’s 
policies for the ensuing year, including 
those upon national legislation. In accord- 
ance with the sentiment expressed in the 
adjusted compensation resolution, the con- 
| vention endeavored to restrict its requests 
for national legislation requiring appro- 
priations, to the minimum necessary at 
this time. 

; Resolutions Analyzed 

Six weeks after the convention, the na- 
tional executive committee of the Legion 
made a careful analysis of the resolutions 
adopted at Detroit, and in Indianapolis 
Nov. 17, 1931, formulated a major legis- 
lative program for the present session of 
Congress. 

The committee followed the requests of 
.the convention, but restricted them. | Its 
members asked no Federal funds for men 
who are not disabled. But the need of the 
widows and orphans, the sick and disabled 
— the eens of national defense, 

ere emphatically brough - 
tion of the Nation. oO 

The Chief Executive has always exhib- 
ited a keen interest in suffering and dis- 
tress, and it is to alleviate these that the 
major program of the Legion is prima- 
rily directed. We feel assured, therefore, 
that our program will meet the sympa- 
thetic consideration of the President. 

That program is herewith submitted, 
It is based upon the experience of thou- 
sands of members of the American Le- 
gion, who live in daily contact with the 
suffering and distress which still attend 
our war disabled, and those who have had 
| their futures blighted as a result of the 
| loss of fathers and husbands. These thou- 
| sands of Legionnaires, nearly all of whom 
follow this humanitarian work in a vol- 
untary capacity, actuated solely by a sense 
| of devotion to their former comrades in 
arms, made their recommendations for re= 
| lief to our more than 50 department con- 
| ventions last Summer, and the resolutions 
adopted at these were forwarded to our 
national convention for consideration. 
| Especially qualified convention commit< 
| tees, a member selected from each State 
gave consideration at the national con- 
vention to the hundreds of Department 
convention resolutions. At the end of 
four days the earnest men composing 


these committees made their re 
the convention. —s 


President Given Resolutions 
_ The resolutions calling for national leg- 
islation adopted by that body, which were 
| Speen preferred by our National ec- 
; ulive Committee, are herewit 
| to the Chief Executive. . oe 
1. Veteans’ Committee in the Senate: 
| Ever since the World War, legislation 
| affecting disabled veterans has been han- 
||| dled by the Finance Committee in the 
Senate. In past sessions the Finance 
;Committee has been so busily engaged 
\}| upon the major financial problems of* the 
Nation that the time it has devoted to 
veterans’ affairs has necessarily been pro- 
portionately small. With the difficult and 
complex economic problems of the Na- 
| tion now overshadowing all other legis- 
|lative matters, the Finance Committee 
|] | will be more busily engaged at the pres- 
ent session of Congress than ever before 
| upon the financial problems of the Fed= 
|eral Government, and the economic re- 
|habilitation of the Nation. It will be 
| more than ever the congressional “neck of 
the bottle,” so far as veterans’ affairs are 
| concerned. 
| Under these circumstances, this great 
| and able committee will have scant time 
}to study _the intricate and perplexing 
| problems incident to veterans’ legislation. 
[a special standing committee of the Sen- 
| 











ate on veterans’ legislation, which the Le- 
| gion has urged for 10 years, is therefore 
|more urgently needed at the present ses- 

sion than ever before. 

All admit that the Nation owes full justice 
||| to its war disabled. Experience has dem- 
| onstrated that this cannot be accorded by 
|@ committee whose every thought and 
| energy is devoted to urgent National and 

internation problems of a financial and 

economic nature. It is only just to the 
| veterans, to the Senate and to the Na- 
tion itself, that a proper Senate study be 
given the many problems surrounding 
veterans’ relief, and this is possible only 
through the creation of a special Senate 
committee on veterans’ affairs. With the 
consolidation of all veteran relief agencies 
under the Veterans’ Administration, such 
action would now be “better business” 
\}| than ever before. We are, therefore, ask- 
| ing the Senate to amend its rules and cre- 
jate such a committee. e 
| 2. Widows’ and Orphans’ allowances: 
|The Act of July 3, 1930. provided allow- 


\j\|ances for disabled World War veterans, 
| where their disabilities could not be con- 
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i waterway system, connecting Chi- | 
roa Kansas City, Pittsburgh, and New | 
Orleans, will be in full operation during | 
1933. Substantial progress is being made 
upon the projects of the upper Missouri, | 
upper Mississippi, etc. (oan 

Negotiations are now in progress with | 
Canada for the construction of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway. 

The Tariff 

Wages and standards of living abroad | 
have been materially lowered during the) 
past year. The temporary abandonment | 
of the gold standard by certain countries | 
has also reduced their production costs | 
compared to ours. Fortunately any in-| 
creases in the tariff which may be neces- 
sary to protect agriculture and industry | 
from these lowered foreign costs, or de- 
creases in items which may prove to be 
excessive, may be undertaken at any time 
by the Tariff Commission under author- 
ity which it possesses by virtue of the | 
Tariff Act of 1930. The Commission dur-| 
ing the past year has reviewed the rates | 
upon over 254 items subject to tariff. As | 
a result of vigorous and industrious ac- | 
tion, it is up to date in the consideration | 
of pending references and is prepared | 
to give prompt attention to any further | 
ap) fications. This procedure presents an | 
orderly method for correcting inequalities. | 
I am opposed to any general congressional | 
revision of the tariff. Such action would | 
disturb industry, business, and agricul- 
ture. It would prolong the depression. 


Immigration _ 

I recommend that immigration restric- | 
tion now in force under administrative | 
action be placed upon a more definite 
basis by law. The deportation laws should | 
be strengthened. Aliens lawfully in the 
country should be protected by the issu-| 
ance of a certificate of residence. 


Public Health : 

I again call attention to my previous rec- 
ommendations upon this subject, particu- 
larly in its relation to children. The moral 
results are of the utmost importance. 


Conclusion : 

It is inevitable that in these times much 
of the legislation proposed to the Con- 
gress and many of the recommendations 
of the Executive must be designed to 
meet emergencies. In reaching solutions 
we must not jeopardize those principles 
which we have found to be the basis of 
the growth of the Nation. The Federal 
Government must not encroach upon nor 
permit local communities to abandon that 
precious possession of local initiative and 
responsibility. Again, just as the largest) 
measure of responsibility in the govern- 
ment of the Nation rests upon local self- 
government, so does the largest measure 
of social responsibility in our country | 
rest upon the individual. If the indi-| 
vidual surrenders his own initative and 
responsibilities, he is surrendering his own 
freedom and his own liberty. It is the 
duty of the National Government to insist 
that both the local governments and the 
individual shall assume and bear these re- 
sponsibilities as a fundamental of pre- 
serving the very basis of our freedom. 

Many vital changes and movements of 
vast proportions are ge | place in the 
economic world. The effect of these 
changes upon the future can not be seen 
clearly as yet. Of this, however, we are 
sure: Our system, based upon the ideals 
of individual initative and of equality 
of opportunity, is not an articial thing. 
Rather it is the outgrowth of the experi- 
ence of America, and expresses the faith 
and spirit of our people. It has carried 
us in a century and a half to leadership 
of the economic world. If our economic! 
system does not match our highest ex- 
pectations at all times, it does not require 
revolutionary action to bring it into ac- 
cord with any necessity that experience 
may prove. It has successfully adjusted 
itself to changing conditions in the past. 
It will do so again. The mobility of our 
institutions, the richness of our resources, 
and the abilities of our people enable us 
to meet them unafraid. It is a distress- 
ful time for many of our people, but they 
have shown qualities as high in fortitude, 
courage, and resourcefulness as ever in 
our history. With that spirit, I have faith 
that out of it will come a sounder life, 
a truer standard of values, a greater 
recognition of the results of honest effort, 
and a healthier atmosphere in which to 
rear our children. Ours must be a coun- 
try of such stability and security as can 
not fail to carry forward and enlarge 
among all the people that abundant life 
of material and spiritual opportunity 
which it has represented among all na- 
tions since its beginning. 


HERBERT HOOVER. 
The White House, Dec. 8, 1931. 


President Offers Program 
To Aid Economic Stability | 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


cept for statutory debt retirement, in 
1933, and balanced, including debt retire- 
ment, in the following year. 

The utmost safe limit of borrowing ca- 
porrty will be reached, Mr. Hoover said, 
y expenditures for which the Govern- 
ment is already obligated and by those 
recommended by him in his message. '‘1'o 
go further than these limits in expendi- 
ures, taxes, or borrowing, he said, will 


“destroy confidence, denude commerce 4nd | 


industry of its resources, jeopardize the 
financial system, and actually exfend un- 


employment and demoralize agriculture | 


rather than relieve it.” 
Aid to Confidence 


tion recommended by the President 
should be placed in liquidation, he told 
the Congress, at the end of two years. 


Its formation would strengthen confidence, | 


he declared, and extensive use perhaps 
not be necessary. Under his recommen- 
dation, it would have power to issue its 
own debentures. Its purpose would be 
“to facilitate exports by American agen- 
cies; make advance to agricultural credit 
agencies where necessary to protect and 
aid the agricultural industry; to make 
temporary advances upon proper securi- 
ties to established industries, railways and 
financial institutions which can not other- 
wise secure credit, and where such ad- 
vances will protect the credit structure 
and stimulate employment.” 

Subjects of banking legislation recom- 
mended for investigation by Congress in- 
cluded the need for separation of different 
kinds of banking; an enlargement of 
branch banking under proper restrictions; 
and methods of bringing about a larger 
membership in the Federal Reserve Sys- 


Problems of Other Nations Absent 


A grong America is the highest con- 
tribution to world stability, Mr. Hoover 
declared. The fundamental difficulties 


which have brought about financial strains 
in other countries do not exist here, he 
eeeenued. and expressed confidence that 

e United States can make a large meas- 
ure of recovery independent of the rest 
of the world. The first step toward re- 
covery he declared to be the reestablish- 
ment of confidence and the restoration of 
the flow of credit. 


The recommendations laid before Con- | 


gress 4A the President are designed, he 
ted, to strengthen the financial, indus- 
and agricultural 


thus to avoid the entry of the Govern- 





| Agriculture. 


| tion and maintenance by Govt. of agricul- 
}tural demonstration farm; Agriculture. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corpora-| 


1 life through the| 
medium of our existing institutions, and 









‘Agriculture 
H. R. 111. Fulmer. For aiding of farmers 
in any State by making of loans to drainage 
districts, levee districts, levee and drainage 
districts, counties, boards of supervisors, 
and/or other political subdivisions and legal 


entities; Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. R. 114. Fulmer. To divert lands un- 
suited for profitable agriculture to productive 
forestry uses; Agriculture. & | 

H. R. 115. Botnet ee Pod? Bo 

1 on, agricu 
connection with uti hou on Sartoul 


products other than forest 
t 


re. 

“H. R. 117. Fulmer. To establish and main- 
tain pecan experiment stati at or near) 
Orangeburg, S. C.; Agriculture 

H. R. 119. Fulmer. For usejof net weights 
in interstate and foreign cq erce transac- 
tions in cotton; for stand ticn of bale 
covering for. cotton; Agricultufe. 

H. R. 129. Reilly. To prokigit use of pub- | 
lic funds for purehase of ol rgarine; Agri- 
culture. z = 

H. R. 187. Englebright. For 


lestruction and | 
erfidication of predatory animals 


in Calif.; | 


H. R. 201. Goldsborough. To amend perish- 
able agricultural commodities Act, 1930, so as| 
to suppress unfair and fraudulent practices | 
in the marketing of floricyjtural products; | 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 211. Jones. For loans to farmers in 
drought and/or storm-stricken or hail- 
stricken areas or other areas of the U. S. for| 
use in making payments on loans from Fedl. | 
land banks; Agriculture. f 

H. R. 213. Lankford. To create farmers 
finance corporation, provide system of loans 
on farm products; Agriculture. 

H. R. 216. Lankford. For inspection and 
grading of tobacco by experts of Dept. of | 
Agriculture; Agriculture. | 

H. R. 218. Lankford. For collection and| 
publication of statistics of peanuts and pea-| 
nut oil by Secy. of Agriculture; Agriculture. 

H. R. 230. Timberlake. For enlargement | 
and further development of Akron U. S. agri- 
cultural substation, located near Akron, Wash- 
ington County, Colo,; Agriculture. 





H. R. 253. Crisp. To abolish Federal Farm} 
Board; Agriculture. | 
H. R. 257. Christopherson. To prohibit use 


of public funds for purchase of oleomarga- | 
rine; Agriculture. | 

H. R. 267. Evans. For tests to determine | 
protein in wheat, and for disseminating in- 
formation relative to; Agriculture. 

H. R. 287. Garber. Apprn. to enable Secy. 
ot Agriculture to cooperate with experiment 
station of Panhandle Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, at Goodwell, Okla.; Agricul-| 
ture. 

H. R. 364. McClintic. Authorizing Secy. of 
Agriculture to accept for Govt. a donation of 
160 acres of land in Beckham, Custer, Harmon, 
Greer, or Roger Mills County, Okla., for opera- | 


Aviation 


H. R. 152. Crail. To establish aviation flag | 


of U. S.; Judiciary. 

Banks: Banking | 
H. R. 113. Fulmer. To transfer adminis- 
tration of affairs of Federal intermediate 
credit banks to Federal Farm Board; Banking 
and Currency. 


H. R. 313. Howard. To garantee the pay- 
ment of deposits in natl. banks; Banking and 
Currency. 

: H. R. 316. Huddleston. To provide capital 


for building homes; Banking and Currencyy 
H. R. 384. Sanders. For extending during 
present emergency time of payment of loans 
made by Fedl. land banks; Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

H. R. 374. Michener. Exempting building 
and loan associations from being adjudged | 
involuntary bankrupts; Judiciary. 


Bridges 


H. R. 107. Cochran. To regulate construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters of U. S.; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 149. Butler. Columbia River at or 
near The Dalles, Oreg., to extend the times; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 179. Englebright. Lost River on Tule} 
Lake div. of Klamath project, Oreg.-Calif.; 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. R. 265. Estep. Monongahela River at or 
near Pittsburgh, Pa.; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Citizenship 


H. R. 121. Houston of Hawail. For issuance 
of certificates of citizenship to citizens of U. 
S. residing in Territory of Hawaii; Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 171. Coyle. To, amend act relative 
to naturalization and citizenship of mapried 
women, approved Sept. 22, 1922; Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 298. Griffin. To provide that reli- 
gious views or philosophical opinions against 
war shall not debar aliens, otherwise qualified, 
from citizenship; Immigration and Natural- 
ization, 

H. R. 297. Griffin. To provide that reli-| 
gious views or philosophical opinions against 
war shall not debar aliens, otherwise qualified, 
yma citizenship; Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 


Claims | 


H. R. 106. Cochran. For settlement of 
claims against U. S. on account of' property 
damage, personal injury, or death; Claims. 
H. R. 212. Knutson. For relief of volunteer 
officers and soldiers who served in Philippine | 
Islands beyond the period of their enlist- | 
ment; War Claims. | 
Commerce and Trade | 
H. R. 112. Fulmer. To regulate interstate | 
shipments of cotton; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
H. R. 128. Ramseyer. To restore and main-| 
tain level of wholesale commodity prices; 
Banking and Currency. 
H. R. 133. Tarver. To subject shipments of 
pistols in interstate commerce to police powers 
of States and Territories upon arrival therein; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 172. Disney. To amend para. 8, of 
sec. 1, of Interstate Commerce Act, as| 
amended; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 249. Celler. Repealing Act of Jly. 
31, 1912, prohibiting importation and inter- 
state transportation of pictorial representa- 
tions of prize fights; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 251. Celler. To prevent obstruction 
and burdens upon interstate trade and com- 
merce in copyrighted motion-picture films; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





H. R. 315. Huddleston. To prevent frauds 
in commerce; Interstate and Foréign Com- 
merce, 

H. R. 324. Knutson. Prohibiting use of 


words “Army” and “Navy,” or both in name 
of store or co. engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness; Judiciary. 
H. R. 327. Knutson. To repeal the act to 
prohibit importation and interstate trans- 
portation of pictorial representations of prize 
fights; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 334. LaGuardia. To amend Fedl. 
Trade Comm. Act, as amended, to provide for 
regulating exchanges; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
H. R. 348. LaGuardia. To regulate certain 


transactions in securities in interstate com- 
merce; Judiciary. 


H. R. 360. McClintic. To amend Fedl. 
Trade Comm. Act; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Coast Guard 
H. R. 198. Gifford. For Coast Guard sta- 


tion at eastern entrance to Cape Cod Canal, 
| Mass.: Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 219. Lea. For establishment of Coast 
Guard station at or near Crescent City, Calif.; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. : 
| . Congress 

H. R. 97. Cochran. For retirement of offi- 
cers and employes of legislative branch of 
Government; Accounts. 

H. R. 185. Englebright. payment of 
three months’ pay to certain clerical assist- 
ants in legislative branch of Govt.: Accounts. 


For 


em tke Copyrights 

; - 138. estal. For copyrigh s - 

tion of designs; Patents. a 
H. R. 139. Vestal. To amend and con- 


solidated acts respecting copyright and to per- 
mit U. 8. to enter convention for protectidn 
| of literary and artistics works: Patents. 
District of Columbia 
H. R. 131. Romjue. For establishment of 
school for training of policemen and police- 
women within D. C.; District of Columbia. 
titan: Coldsoerauan. To name Six- 
. entrance to D.C. B . S- 
trict of Columbia. cee a 
H. R. 361. McClintic. For extension of im- 
peeremnenes op ine west side of Ga. Ave., north 
oO rinceton ace, in the Distr. ; - 
trict of Columbia. ee a 
| H. R. 394. To amend sec. 215 of Code of 
Distr. of Col.; District of Columbia. _ 
| Executive Department 


any State or Territory; 
Commerce to define seas 
ditions under which they may be taken 


destroyed; Merchant Marine and Fis‘ S 
H. R. 224. Reilly. Re 


; tain a fish hatching 


and Fisheries. 


H. R. 386. Schneider. 
tural station at Baileys Harbor, 
Wis.; Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 





ment into competition with private busi- 
ness. 


Food and Foodstuffs 
H. R. 371. 
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| sional district of S. C.; Agriculture. 


| regulation of 


;of citizens of 


semneeote to Court of Claims; Indian Af-| 
| fairs. | 
H. R. 146. Butler. Indian village at Celilo, 


; medical attention, and relief of Indians; In- 


| Jan. 7, 


| Indian Affairs 


H. R. 362. McClintic. Creating U. S. board 
of affairs; Expenditures in the Executiv - 
Se 1e Executive De 

Fish: Game 

H. R. 91. Bacharch. For protection and 

contro] of anadromous and shore fishes of 


authorizing Dept. of | 
ons and regulate con-| laws of the U, 
or | Judiciary. 


To establish fish-cul- 
Door County, 
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j used foodstuffs; Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce, 


Forestry | 

H. R. 118. Fulmer. To establish, maintain, | 
and operate reforesting station for pine and 
other timber trees in the seventh congres- 


H. R. 188. Englebright. To extend provi- 
sions of forest exchange Act approved Mar. 
20, 1922, to certain lands adjacent to Modoc 
Natl. Forest. in Calif.; Public Lands. 

H. R. 189. Englebright. To add certain 
lands to Modoc Natl. Forest in Calif.; Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 190. Englebright. To add certain 
land to Modoc Natl. Forest, in Calif.; Public 
Lands. 

H.R. 191. Englebright. To add certain lands 
to Modoc Natl. Forest, in Calif.; Public Lands. 

H. R. 192. Englebright. For inclusion of 
certain lands in Lassen Natl. Forest, Calif.; 
Public Lands. . 

H. R. 193. Englebright. To enable Secy. 
of Agriculture. to control. emergency insect 
infestation on _natl. forests; Agriculture. 

H. R. 393. Smith. Authorizing addition to 
Cache National Forest, Idaho; Public Lands. 


Government Employes 
H. R. 92. Burdick. To amend act to pro- 
vide compensation for employes of U. 8. suf- 
fering injuries while in performance of duties 
approved Sept. 7, 1916; Judiciary. 

H. R. 182. Englebright. Making 9th day 
of Sept. holiday for Fedl. employes in Calif.; 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 277. Fitzpatrick. For a 44-hour wk. 
for Fedl. employes; Civil Service. 

H. R. 299. Griffin. For medals of honor 
and awards to Govt. employes for distinguished 
service in science or for voluntary risk of life 
and health beyond ordinary risks of duty; 
Library. 

H. R. 349. LaGuardia. To amend act for 
retirement of employes in classified civil serv- 
ice, approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amdmt. 
thereof, approved July 3, 1926; Civil Service. 

H. R. 390. Smith. To amend act of May 

1920, and May 29, 1930, regarding retire- 
ment of employes in the classified civil serv- 
ice; Civil Service. 

H. R. 391. Smith. To authorize granting of 
leaves of absence to civilian officers and em- 
ployes of exec. depts. and independent estab- 
lishments of Govt., including their field forces, 
and of municipal govt. of Distr. of Col.; Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

Highways 

H. R. 134. Tarver. For extension of Fed- 
eral aid in highway construction to rural free 
delivery routes and star mail routes; Roads. 

H. R. 137. Summers. To aid States in con- 
structing post roads; Roads. 

Immigration 

H. R. 203. Houston of Hawaii. 
Immigration Act of 1924; 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 205. Houston of Hawaii. Relative to 
immigration of aliens to and 
residence of aliens in U. S.; Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 210. Jenkins. Regulating the unlaw- 
ful entry of certain aliens into the U. S.; 
Immigration and Naturalization. . 

H. R. 232. Welch. To regulate migration 
Philippine Islands to U. §S.; 
Immigration and Naturalization, 

H. R. 244. Celler. To amend Act of Mar. 
2, 1929 (45 Stat., ch. 536); Immigration and 
Naturalization. 
H. R. 304. Houston. Relative to admission 
under immigration laws of wives of American 
citizens; Immigration and Naturalization. 

Indians 
H. R. 126. Pittenger. To direct distribution 
of interest and principal of permanent fund 
of Chippewa Indians of Minn; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 127. Pittenger. To amend act ap-| 
proved May 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 555), relative to} 
submission of claims of Chippewa Indians of | 





22 


To amend 
Immigration and 


near The Dalley Oreg.; Indian Affairs. 


H. R. 208. James. For transfer of aban- 
doned Indian school site and building at 
Zeba, Mich., to L’Anse Band of Lake Su- 


perior Indians; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 225. Selvig. For payment of $50 
to each enrolled Chippewa Indian, of Minn. 
from funds standing to their credit in Treas. 
of U. S.; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 227. Swing. Authorizing Secy. In- 
terior to arrange with States for education, 


dian Affairs. 


H. R. 284. Garber. Conferring jurisdiction 
on Ct. of Clms. for adjudging rights of Otoe 
and Missouria Tribes of Indians for compen- 
sation on a basis of guardian and ward, and 
conferring jurisdiction on Ct. of Clms. to ad- 
just claims between Otoe and Missouria 
Tribes of Indians and Omaha Indians to cer- 
tain moneys received by Omaha Indians; In- 
dian Affairs. 

H. R. 285. Garber. To amend and further 
extend benefits of act approved Jan. 9, 1925, 
authorizing Ponca Tribe of Indians residin 
in Okla, and Nebr. to submit claims to Ct. o 
Clms.; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 312. Howard. To amend act to 
amend act ior disposal of unallotted lands on 
Omaha Indian Reservation in Nebr., approved 

1925; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 314. Howard. To amend act approved 
Dec. 17, 1928, conferring jurisdiction upon Ct. 
of Clms. to adjudicate claims which Winne- 
bago Tribe of Indians may have against U.S.; 


H. R. 319. Knutson. For equalizing bene- 
fits of Chippewa Indian tribal fund among 
school children of enrolled members of Chip- 
pewa Indians belonging to Chippewa Tribe of 
Minn.; Indian Affairs, 
H. R. 320. Knutson. Authorizing purchase 
of certain lands to enable Chippewa Indians 
of Minn. to harvest wild rice; Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 321. Knutson. To promote civiliza- 
tion among Chippewa Indians in Minn., and 
to carry into effect agreements with Indians 
under provisions of act of Jan. 14, 1889 (25 
Stat. L. 642); Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 323. Knutson. To authorize investi- 
gation of annuity or membership rolls of 
Chippewa Indians in Minn.; Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 329. Knutson. To set aside certain 
lands for Leech Lake Band of Chippewa In- 
dians in Minn.; Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 332. Knutson. To authorize Secy. of 
Interior to determine value of services and 
expenses of delegates and representatives of 
Chippewa Indians in Minn. sent to Wash., 
D. C., by said Indians, and to certify amount 
to Secy. of Treas. for purpose of making set- 
tlement; Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 363. McClintic. Authorizing apprn. 
to reimburse Okla. for money paid for edu- 
; cation of restricted Indian children in public 
schools of State; Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 387. Schneider. To authorize expend- 
iture of $125,000 to purchase land for and 
build Indian hospital in Forest County, Wis.; 
Indian Affairs. 

Irrigation and Reclamation 
H. R. 145. Butler. For construction of 
canal for diversion within Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., of the main canal of the Klamath 
project; Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 399. Thomason. Authorizing apprn. 
for building of reservoir for impounding water 
at anenien Dam site; Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 


H. R. 90. 





Judiciary 
Bacharach. To amend act to 
codify, revise, and amend laws. relating to 
| Judiciary (act of March 3, 1911, ch. 231), 
and known as Judicial Code, and to limit 
jurisdiction of distr. cts. in certain cases; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 103. Cochran. 
| fifth amdmts. to Constitution; Judiciary. 
|. H, R. 105. Cochran. To provide that cer- 
| tain officers and employes of U. S. shall file 
bonds for purpose of satisfying judgments ob- 
| tained by persons injured by unlawful or 

careless use of firearms by such officers or | 
employes; Judiciary. 

_#H. R. 161. Crail. For four addi. district 
| judges for southern distr. of Calif.; Judiciary. 

H. R. 228. Swing. For apptmt. of two 
addl. judges of Distr. Ct. of U. S. for South- 
ern Distr. of Calif.; Judiciary. 

H. R. 237. Bacon. For apptmt. of addl. 
judge of Distr. Ct. for Eastern Distr. N. Y.; 
| Judiciary 

H. R. 242. Celler. 
law; Judiciary. 

H. R. 250. Celler, 
judges; Judiciary. 

H. R. 252. Celler. To amend sec. 283 of 
Judicial Code; Judiciary. 

H. R. 255. Christopherson. To establish 
uniform requirements affecting Government 


To enforce fourth and 


To amend bankruptcy 


To fix salaries of certain 


|} contracts; Judiciary. 
H. R. 259. Colton. To amend Criminal 
Code; Judiciary. 
| H. R. 275. Fitzpatrick. For trial. of Fedl. 


or State officers, agents, or employes in Fedl. 
courts for violation of fourth amdt. to Con- 
stitution; Judiciary. 

H. R. 276. Fitzpatrick. Transferring trials 
| of Fedl. officers, agents, or employes of U. S. 
| Govt. from Fedl. to State jurisdiction; Judi- 


| clary. 
H R. 291. Garber. For apptmt. of addtl. 
judge of distr. ct. for Western Distr. of Okla.: 
| Judiciary. 


H. R. 300. Houston. To amend sec. 319 


our country. 


duty to the 
they are without their choosing. 


that has been inaugurated in our Sté 
must be carried forward to the completion 
of all arterial highways, 
struction and 
market roads in the interest of those who 


| sec. 41, of U. 8. Code; Judiciary. 


. 





Economy Asked 
In Kentucky by 


New Governor 





Retrenchment and Reform) 
Will Be Watchword of 
Administration, He Says 
In Inaugural Address 








FRANKFORT, Ky., Dec. 8. 

Ruby Laffoon was inaugurated today as 
Governor of Kentucky, succeeding Flem 
D. Sampson. 

“Retrenchment and reform shall be the 
watchword of this administration,” the 
new Governor said in his inaugural ad- 
dress. 


“There must be no relenting in our ef- 
forts to foster our educational institutions 
and to make them second to none in all 





Aid for Children Urged 
“The health of our citizens must be 
protected against the ravages of con- 
tagious and communicable diseases, that 
they may become and remain useful citi- 
zens and that the average span of life 
may be lengthened in Kentucky. 


“Every effort must be exerted to im- 


prove the condition of the underprivileged 
children of our State. 


Road Building Advised 


“Our charitable and penal institutions 
must be maintained in keeping with our 
unfortunates whose homes 


“The splendid road-building program | 


tate 


and the con- 
maintenance of farm-to- 


do not live upon the main thoroughfares.” 


March 3, 1879 (ch. 180, sec. 14, 20 Stat. 359, 
being sec. 225 of title 39 of the Code of Laws 
of U. 8.), and all acts amendatory thereof; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 345. LaGuardia. To amend sec. 380 
of title 26 of U. S. Code (Judicial Code, sec. | 
266, amended); Judiciary. | 

H. R. 347. LaGuardia. To amend Judicial 
Code and to define and limit jurisdiction of 
cts. sitting in equity; Judiciary. 

H. R, 350. LaGuardia. Providing trial by | 
jury for acts constitutng contempt of ct.; | 
Judiciary. 

H, R. 351. LaGuardia. Exempting news- 
paper men from testifying with respect to 
sources of certain confidential information; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 376. Ramspeck. 
bringing suit on bonds of clerks of U. 
distr. cts.; Judiciary. 

H. R. 377. Sanders. 








To limit time 


To amend title 28, 


Labor | 
H. R. 122. Houston of Hawaii. To provide 
that provisions of act requiring payment of 


rate of wages to laborers and 
tect enaaae. | rojects shal’ 
ic-building projects Hawaii; 


prevailing 
mechanics on 
apply to pub 
Labor. | 

H. R. 342. La Guardia. Defining combina- | 
tions and conspiracies in trade and labor dis- 
putes and prohibiting issuance of injunctions 
therein; Judiciary. 


H. R. 367. McClintic. Creating unemploy- 
ment fund; Public Lands. 
Mines: Mining 
H. R. 195. Englebright. To amend the act 


creating Calif. Debris Comm. and regulating 
hydraulic mining in Calif.; Mines and Min- 
ing. ‘ 

H. R. 196. Englebright. To amend the act 
creating Calif. Debris Comm. and regulating 
hydraulic mining in Calif.; Mines and Min- 
ing. 

H. R. 269. Evans. To suspend require- 
ments of annl. assessment work on mining 
claims during assessment yrs. 1932 and 1933; 
Mines and Mining. 

Motor Vehicles 

H. R. 221. McClintic. Regulating operation 
of motor trucks and buses; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


National Defense 


H. R. 93. Guyer. For relief of officers and 
soldiers of volunteer service of U. S. mustered 
into service for war with Spain and held to 
service in Philippine Islands after ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace April 11, 1899; War 
Claims. 

H. R. 95. Cochran. For use of U. S. S. 
“Olympia” as memorial to men and women 
who served in war with Spain; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 116. Fulmer. For commemoration 
of battle of Eutaw Springs; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 123. James. Prescribing rate of re- 
tired pay for Army officer of outstanding serv- 
ice; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 132. Tarver. To authorize Secy. of 
War to erect one marker for graves of 15 
Confederate soldiers buried in La Fayette 
Cemetery at La Fayette, Ga., in lieu of sep- 
arate markers as now authorized; Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 135. Tarver. For paving of the Gov- 
ernment road, known as the Glass Mill Road, 
constituting approach road to Chickamauga 
and Chattanooga National Military Park; Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

H. R. 136. Tarver. For paving of Gov- 
ernment road known as the Stephens Gap 
Road, an approach to Chickamguga and Chat- 
tapooga National Military Park; Military Af- 
airs. 

H. R. 140. Yon. To permit certain veterans 
to purchase stores and supplies from Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps; Military Affairs, 

H. R. 141. Yon. Authorizing apprn. for 
repairs to old Fort San Carlos, Fla., and for 
erection of marker thereon; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 151. Crail. For construction of addl. 
hospital facilities at Pacific Branch of Natl. 
Soldiers’ Homes, Los Angeles County, Calif.; 
Military Affairs. 

H. R.. 157. Crail. For erection of sanitary 
fireproof dormitory and infirmary for the hous- 
ing of disabled women veterans only; Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

H. R. 158. Crail. Making retired officers and 
enlisted personnel, of both sexes, of the Regu- 
lar Army, Navy and Marine Corps eligible 
for admission to U. S. hospitals of any branch 
of service and to hospitals of Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, and to hospitals of Natl. Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, on a parity with the 
honorably discharged officer or enlisted per- 
sonnel; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 164. Crail. For a nautical school at 
port of Los Angeles, Calif.; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 168. Crail. To assist by loans any 
person holding honorable discharge from mili- 
tary forces of U. 8. during any war; Ways and 
Means, 

H. R. 169. Crail. Directing Secy. of War to 
issue Army discharges to those who were regu- 
larly inducted into military service of U. S. 
— - Ls a, ies, and to whom were is- 

scharges from draft on 
date; Military Affairs. =r oe 





H. R. 170. Crail. To declare 11th day of 
mov. Armistice Day, legal public holiday; Judi 
H. R. 175. Eaton. For commemoration of 


battle of Apache Canyon, ; 5 
oe P yon, N. Mex.; Military 

H. R. 176. Eaton. 
battle of Glorieta 
Affairs. 


H.R. 177. Eaton. For survey for commemo- 


rative purposes, of Fort Mas: 
Colo.; Military Affairs. mechan! 


For commemoration of 
Pass, N. Mex.; Military 


H. R. 178. Eaton. For survey and com- 
memorative purposes, of Pike's 
Colo.; Military Affairs. pperene. 


H. R. 207. James. To grant Distin. ished 
Service Cross to certain reti ual manei 
Siiiinny aaa red enlisted men; 


H. R. 209. James. To amend e 
making further and more eflectush: en 
for natl. defense, approved Je, 3, 1916, as 
amended: Military Affairs. ae , 

. we - Martin. To amend y 
war-time officers of Army, Mane: Saline 
Corps, and/or Coast Guard of U. 8. ‘approved 
| June 21, 1930, so as to give class B officers of 

Army benefits of such act: Military Affairs. 

H. R. 223. Pittenger. For relief of certain 
members “of Fleet Naval Reserve and Fleet 
|Marine Corps Reserve; Naval Affairs. 

H. R, 247. Celler. To relieve unemploy- 
ment emergency by amending Natl. Defense 
Act so as to organize special Army reserve in 
which unemployed men to number of 250,000 


may enlist for period of not to cc 
year; Military Affairs. a en 





of the act to codify, revise, and amend penal 
S., approved March 4, 1909; 
H. R. 322. 


Knutson. For more exne*itions 


To establish and main-| settlement of money claims against U. S.; Ju- 
and fish culture station 
in Marquette County, Wis.; Merchant Marine | 


diciary. 


H. R. 336. LaGuardia. To supplement and 


H. R. 243. Celler. To establish fish-cultural | relatin lary | 
s sh- | g to judiciary (act of March 3, 1911 
station on Long Island Sound at Montauk|ch. 231), and to limit i ; 
| Roint: Merchant Marine and Fisheries. r a came: suai 


jand circuit cts. in certain cases; Judiciary. 





McReynolds. 


oration of poisons which resmble commonly 


To require discol- 


H, R. 338. LaGuardia. To amend Natl. 
| Prohibition Act; Judiciary. 

H. R. 343. LaGuardia. To extend jurisdic- 
tion and territory of judicial distr. of Md.; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 344, LaGuardia. To amend act of 





}amend act to codify, revise, and amend laws | 


H. R. 248. Celler. 

| War and Secy. of Navy 
| to fire customary salu 
in Affairs 

. R, 260. Cullen. To amend act of Mar 
4. 1911 (ch. 239, 36 Stat. L. 1267) : 
a Affairs. up eee 

. R. 261. Curry. To create dept. natl. 
defense, defining powers and duties of secy. 
thereof; Military Affairs. 
| H. R. 262. Curry. Authorizing replacement 
of causeway over Mare Island Strait, Calif.; 
| Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 263. Curry. To authorize Secy. of 
Navy to proceed with construction of cer- 
ja public works; Naval Affairs. 

H, R, 264. Curry. To authorize Secy. of 


To authorize Secy. of 
to furnish firing squad 
te for ex-service man; 


aily —yYEA 


aancarts - 
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The Senate 


HE SENATE convened at noon. After 
prayer by the chaplain, credentials 
of Mrs. Hattie Caraway (Dem.), of Ar- 
Kansas, and Warren W. Barbour (Rep.), 
of New Jersey were received and read. 
Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
offered a resolution declaring that not- 
withstanding the effect of any court de- 
cision to the contrary, Warren W. Bar- 
bour should be allowed to take the oath 
of office. (Detailed discussion on page 
1.) In offering the resolution Senator 
Pittman explained that a decision of a 
State court of Louisiana held a Senator- 
elect does not become a Senator of 
the United States until he has taken the 
oath of office. He maintained that un- 
der that interpretation the late Dwight 
W. Morrow was not a member of the 
Senate at the time of his death because 
his term of office dated from March 4, 
1931, and that the Senate had not been 
in session in the meantime so that the 
oath of office could be administered, 


v 

HE resolution, the Navada Senator 

stated, was designed to clarify the 
question that had not arisen until this 
time but that in all probability would 
arise again as in the case of Mr. Bar- 
bour. He said that if Mr. Morrow was 
not actually a member of the Senate 
between March 4 and Dec. 7, when the 
Senate reconvened, then no vacancy ex- 
isted to which the Governor of New Jer- 
sey could make an dppointment. 

After some further discussion in which 
other Senators took part and upon the 
suggestion of Senator Robinson, of Ar- 
kansas, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mrs. Caraway and Mr. Barbour re- 


| 
| 


| 


ceived the oath of office from Vice Pres- 
ident Curtis. 


v 
HE SENATE received the annual | 
message from the President of the | 
United States which was read. (The 
full text of the message is printed on 
page 3.) 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
secured unanimous consent to insert in 
the Congressional Record immediately 
following the President's message the 
message of Governor Phillip La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin, to the Wisconsin 
Legislature Sept. 14, 1931. 

v 
Ts Senate agreed to a motion by 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, that the Senate proceed to the 
election of a president pro tempore. 
(Detailed discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
was nominated: as a candidate by Sena- 
tor Robinson. Senator Moses (Rep.), 
of New Hampshire, was nominated by 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, Re- 
publican leader. 

Three ballots were taken without any 
nominee receiving a majority. 

Resolutions of regret upon the deaths 
of various members of the House were 
adopted. ; 

The Senate, not having completed its 
reorganization, received on Dec. 8 none 
of the bills which had been drafted for 
introduction. 9 


T= Senate adjourned at 2:50 p. m. 
with the matter of selecting a presi- 
dent pro tempore still before it. Ad- 
journment was taken to noon, Dec, 9. 


The House of Representatives 
HE HOUSE met at noon, Dec. 8. a a gpd other Members took 
After the invocation, Representa- | Part in the discussion. : 
tive Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, Oreg.; | During the discussion, Mr. Cris — 
chairman ‘of Republican Conference, | pended to permit the receipt of the 


announced that the conference had 
elected Representative Snell ep.) of 
Potsdam, N. Y., as minority floor leader. 

Repreesntative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Ill., majority floor leader, re- 


ported that the committee of three 
Members, joined by a similar committee 
from the Senate, had notified the Presi- 
dent that Congress was in session and 
ready to receive any communications. 
The majority = to provide rules 
for the House, with what the majority 
sponsors referred to as a liberalization 
of the old rules, was brought up by 


Representative P.u (Dem.), of Smith- 
field, N. C. 
Representatives Crisp (Dem.), of 


Americus, Ga., sponsor of the majority 
rules, Purnell (Rep.), of Attica, Ind., 
ranking minority member of the Rules 








Navy to proceed with construction of cer- 
tain public works; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 271. Fish. To extend provisions of 
an act placing certain noncommissioned offi- 


|cers in first grade; Military Affairs. 


H. R. 281, .Gambrill. Relating to length 
of service of* professors of mathematics in 
U. S. N.; Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 282. Gambrill. For an apprn. for 
erection of memorial to officers and men of 
U. 8. N. who lost lives in boiler explosion 
that destroyed U. S. S. “Tulip,” Nov. 11, 1864; 
Library. 

H. R. 286. Garber. For payments in lieu 
of transportation in kind and _ subsistence 
en route to certain veterans of war with 
Spain and Philippine insurrection; Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 296. Goss. To provide benefits for 
women who served with A. E. F. during World 
War; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 302. Houston. To amend act mak- 
ing apprns. for naval service for f. yr. endg. 
June 30, 1917, approved Aug. 29, 1916; Naval 


Affairs. 
H. R. 335. LaGuardia. To provide public 
terminal aviation field at Governors Island, 


N. Y.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 339. LaGuardia. For purpose of pro- 
tecting officers of Army, Navy, or Marine Corps 
who are called by coms. of H. and 8S. to tes- 
tify concerning matters before such coms.; 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 352. LaGuardia. Authorizing apprns. 
to increase flying-field area of Governors Is- 
land, N. Y.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 365. McClintic. Authorizing apprn. 
to be used in construction of monument in 
memory of those who lost their lives in Battle 
of Washita: Library. 

H. R. 372. McSwain To give war-time 
commissioned rank to retired enlisted men; 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 373. McSwain. To authorize acqui- 
sition of additional land for 
Reed General Hospital; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 388. Schneider. For hospitalization 
of persons discharged from U. S. A., Navy, or 
Marine Corps who have contracted ‘tubercu- 
loses in line of duty; Military Affairs. 

Naturalization 

H. R. 245. Celler. To amend naturaliza- 
tion law; Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 246. Celler. To amend sec. 2169 of 
Revised Statutes, as amended, in respect of 
definition of white person; Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H. R. 385. Schneider. To amend act ap- 
proved March 2, 1929, to supplement naturali- 





use of Walter | 





message from the President, for reading 
later in the day. 

Mr. Pou's resolution was adopted by 
a roll call vote of 402 ayes and 7 nays. 


v 

7 annual message of the President 

vas read to the House, following 
which Representative Rainey (Dem.), 
of Carrollton, Ill., majority floor leader, 
announced that on Dec. 9 the House 
would go into a Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for 
discussion of the President’s message, 
and that no plans had been made as to 
@ program of the House for the re- 
mainder of the week. (The full text of 
the President’s message is printed on 
page 3.) 


The House then at 3:20 p. m. ad- 
journed until noon Dec. 9. 


zation laws; Immigration and Naturalization. 
Negro 

H. R. 239. Celler. To create Negro indus- 
trial comm.; Judiciary. 

Patriotic Observances: Assns. 

H. R. 194. Englebright. To amend sec. 6 
of natl. charter of the Great Council of U. 
S. of the Improved Order of Red Men; Judi- 
ciary. 


Parks 
H. R. 292. Garber. To establish Wichita 
Mountain National Park of Okla.; Public 
Lands. 
‘ Pensions 
H. R. 124. McKeown. Authorizing appro- 


priations for cooperating with States grant- 
ing old-age and disabled-persons pensions; 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 153. Crail. To erect uniform pension 
law granting pensions to certain soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and nurses who served U. 8S. 
in time of war; Pensions. 

H. R. 154. Crail. To amend secs. 1 and 4 
of Act of Mar. 3, 1927, granting pensions to 
certain soldiers who served in Indian wars; 
Pensions. 

165. Crail. 


H. R. Increasing pensions of 


| widows of Indian war veterans; Pensions. 


H. R, 166. Crail. To amend act of July 
14, 1862, as amended, commonly called gen- 
eral pension law; Pensions. 

H. R. 167. Crail. Granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to widows and former 
widows of certain soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the Civil War; Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 173. Disney. Apprns. for cooperat- 
ing with States granting old-age and disabled 
person pensions; Judiciary. 

H. R. 214. Lankford. To pay pension to 
dependent relatives of any arresting officer 
who dies from injuries received as the result 


| of the discharge of his duties; Pensions. 


H. R. 238. Campbell. Granting pension to 
certain widows, minor children, and helpless 
children of soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
World War; Pensions. 

H. R. 270, Evans. To amend act to pension 
survivors of certain Indian wars; Pensions. 

H. R. 318. Jenkins. Granting pensions to 
certain widows, minor children, and help- 
less children of soldiers, sailors, and marines 
who served during World War; Pensions. 

H. R. 325. Knutson. To extend benefits 
of certain pension laws to officers, sailors and 
marines on board U. S. S. ‘“‘Maine’’ when ves- 
sel was wrecked in Havana, and to widows 
and dependent children; Pensions. 

H. R. 328. Knuts®n. Granting addtl. pen- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 





astest 
and most 
exclusive 
train 


SS 


A distinctive train—carrying on 
every trip across the continent a 
distinguished group of travelers 
who appreciate its time-saving 
schedule, its suave, smooth service 
and famous food. 

The Chief will carry a special 
Phoenix Pullman this winter. 


After California—Hawaii. 














Make your Pullman reservations early 


¢ 


G. C. DILLARD, Dist. Pass. Agent 


SANTA FE RY. 
302-303 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-5 


In the CONGRESS of the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of December 8, 1931 
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stop at the 
ROOSEVELT 


> 


REDUCED RATES 


In accordance with the spirit of 
the times, we have revised the 
tariff at The ROOSEVELT. 
There has been, of course, not 
the slightest reduction in the 
standard of service which we 
offer our guests. The same per~ 
sonal comfort, attentive help- 
fulness, dnd hospitality in keep- 
ing with our Colonial setting 
are to be found, as always. 

We believe that with our re- 
duced tariff these advantages 
will be doubly appreciated by 
our patrons . . . Single rooms at 
$4.50, $5, $6, $7 and $8. Double 
rooms at $6, $7, $8, $9 and $10; 
with twin beds at $8, $9, $10, 
$12 and $14. Suite—parlor and 
one or more bedrooms—at $15, 
$20 and $25. Special concessions 
will be made, as usual, to those 
making a prolonged stay. 


=> 


3 DELIGHTFUL 
DINING ROOMS 


No dining room in the world 
surpasses the Hendrik Hudson 
Room in dignity and rich sim- 
plicity. Its Colonial architec- 
ture, setting off N. C. Wyeth’s 
famous paintings of early New 
York, adds mightily to your 
enjoyment. The Colonial Res- 
taurant, open all day, with its 
authentic period furniture is 
deservedly popular. And the 
Grill, where Guy Lombardo 
and his Royal Canadian dance 
orchestra play nightly except 
Sunday during dinner, supper 
after the theatre, and Saturday 
afternoons, is one of New York's 
well known attractions. 


- 


FREE RESERVATION 
SERVICE 


Here’s how you can secure the 
best rooms in each price range, 
in the 23 United Cities listed be- 
low. Any United Hotel will 
gladly wire ahead for your res- 
ervations. There is no charge for 
this convenience—it’s just 
another extra service of United 
Hotels. 


Extra service at these 23 


UNITED 
HOTELS 


NEW YORK CiTy's only United. The Roosevelt 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. .. The Benjamin Franklin 
SEATTLE, WASH The Olympic 





WORCESTER, MASS... -++++++++ The Bancroft 
NEWARK, N.Jo.-seeeceeees The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N.J.--.-The Alexander Hamilton 
TRENTON, N.J.«+-++++ «+++» The Stacy-Trent 






HARRISBURG, PA.........--The Penn-Harris 







ALBANY, N. ¥. «+ -20+eeeee0++-The Ten Eyck 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. «+ +eeee+ The Onondaga 
ROCHESTER, N.Y...+++ seeeeeess The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. .- The Niagara 
ERIE, PA... -. +++ .- The Lawrence 
AKRON, OHIO.... ++++The Portage 
FLINT, MICH... .-- The Durant 
KANSAS CITY, seeeeees The President 


TUCSON, ARIZ. .--++-+e0005 El Conquistado® 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL The Sc. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA... -The Washington-Youree 
TORONTO, ONT.--+..+-++++ The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT... +--+ + +005: The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT.......++++ The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, Bw!. TheConstantSpring 
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Stocks of Grain 
In Storage and 
Afloat Decrease 


home market for many products already | ducers is probably repugnant to our Con- 
on a domestic basis enabled farmers to| stitution and certainly repugnant to the! 
put additional products in a similar posi-| character of our. economic system. 

tion. The new rates helped agriculture; Production adjustments are mure neces- 
materially. sary now than they were a year ago.) 


“ae i 
R Abroad Electric Eye Used 
y e kK ° . . 
V Declines in Imports Appeals made then for voluntary con-| | F t 4 t 
Declared ital to | Practically ‘ll our ioticdiagel imports, certed a met with = cata re- | 0 In es ain | 
|poth “dutiable and. free, declined under |sPonse.,,t has been, inferred that volun. | 
. ; 3 ) I ss § | | e 
- | the influence of the depression. But the | jega) act This does t ly | | 
dutiable imports declined much more| flow Ace Nuke audit” Seeds aie | or 0a tri es 
arm ros er] |than the free imports. In the 12 months | follow. , Acreage ous and reductions a b 
: | following the passage of the act our im- | isa Toney er eee — 
[Ports of, dutiable agricultural Products {el!/not then convinced of thelr urgent neces-| Tea e Re Pe 
| . ent, ee | ety, e situation has changed so. much | i 
of duty-iree agricultural products declined | sirice that it seems impossible to doubt | abulation o ommercia 
that they are convinced now. If they are, 
voluntary action should do what is re- 
quired. If they are not, legislative action) 
will meet with resistance. | 
All plans for -general cuts in production | 


Stores at United States 
Markets Announced by 


Mr. Hyde Says Purchasing ’ prod 
5! only 7 per cent. This difference was 


Power of Europe Must clearly in large part a result of the new| 

° | tariff. The world’s difficulties would not 
Be Restored to Relieve | otherwise have caused so unequal a de- 
}eline. Had the new tariff law not been 


Tests Made in. California} | : : : ir 3 
Expected to Increase | 4 . | 
Safety of Night Driving | 


American Agriculture 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


in effect, world competition would have 
been felt by our farmers disastrously in 
the domestic as well as in the foreign 
market. 





And Lower Costs 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Dec. 8. 


meet the difficulty that farm production | 
costs vary on different farms and in dif-| 
ferent localities: Hence prices that mean 


Agriculture Department 


Commercial stocks of all the principal 


loss in one place may permit protfis else- 
where. Individual farmers can sometimes 
do business profitably at prices that ruin 
their neighbors. When prices fall it is 
advisable for most farmers to reduce their 
output. But it mever happens that they 
should all reduce their production to the 
same degree. 
Individyal Reductions 

Reductions should be adjusted to the 
necessities of individual farms, so that 
the higher-cost acres and animals will 
oe withdrawn first. Blanket reductions, | 
applying equally to all farms and all 
farmers, are not desirable because such 
reductions press equally on the efficient 
and on the inefficient farmers, and equally 
on good and poor land. This goes against 
the first law of efficiency. 

Under the plan of voluntary adjustment 
many individuals must agree on a com- 
mon course before anything can pe ac-| 
complished. Moreover, the equal par- 
ticipation of all areas and all individuals 
can not be assured, nor can an equal dis- | photo-electric cell were computed to show 
tribution of the resulting benefits. These | the relative reflective qualities of the vari- 
are undeniable difficulties. Yet I think/| ous paints. 
they are less serious than the difficulties Mr. Alter finally reached the point 
hat would arise from a compulsory con-| where he could measure accurately the re- 
trol of production. Such a system would| flective qualities of paints, recording to 
fail completely to allow for the different | the millionth degree the variance between 
necessities of different farms and different | paints which appeared identical in the 
regions. It would certainly be opposed.| daylight to the human eye. He found 
It would also be inflexible. | that some paints reflected lights. far bet- 


grains in store and afloat at United States 
markets Dec. 5 were smaller than on 
Nov. 28, according to a tabulation made 
| public by the Department of Agriculture 
Dec. 7. Stocks of the principal grains 
Dec. 5 and Nov. 28, respectively, were re- 
ported in bushels by the Department as 
| follows: 

Wheat, 233,240,000 and 236,616,000; corn, 
9,633,000 and 9,803,000; oats, 17,315,000 and 
18,161,000; rye, 10,394,000° and 10,431,000; 
barley, 6,759,000 and 7,124,000: flax, 1,045,- 
000 and 1,585,000. Stocks one year ago 
were: Wheat, 201,942,000; corn, 7,488,000; 


The research laboratory of the State | 
Highway Division in Sacramento is pio-| 
neering a move to give motorists the most | 
| efficient highway wc stripe for night | 
| driving, one that will return to the driver's 
jeyes the greatest percentage of his own) 
headlight rays. 

T. E. Stanton, materials and_ research | 
{engineer in charge of the testing labora- | 
tory, began this work, and the apparatus | 
used in the study was designed by Retla | 
Alter, electrical engineer. 

Driving Conditions Simulated 

Mr. Alter designed equipment to sim- 
ulate actual driving conditions on a re-| 
|duced scale. He_ substituted a photo- 
electric cell for the driver’s eyes, and 
painted small blocks of asphalt and con- 
crete with several kinds’ of white traffic 
paint and reflected light beams from them 
into the electric eye. 

Meter readings showing the ratio be- 
tween light rays directed upon the painted 
surfaces and those reflected back into the 


pends enormously on the purchasiNE) wo fiscal policy can guarantee agricul- 
power of the foreign market. ._| tural profits in a time of depression. A 
When there is unemployment, a falling| tariff is justified if it diminishes losses 
price level, and financial disorder in the| By this test the Tariff Act of 1930 is 
countries that take our agricultural sur-| already a demonstrated benefit. Its bene- 
pluses, American agriculture feels the/ fits should be substantial when economic 
shock of a major depression. Its domestic | conditions once more become normal. The 
as well as-its foreign market is impaired| tendency then, as has already been indi- 
cause reduced foreign buying power/cated, will be toward increased depend- 
eans reduced industrial exports and/| ence on the home market. As export sur- | 
therefore reduced domestic buying power.| pluses diminish, American standards will | 
These conditions are vital as long as we| become effective'on a steadily lengthen- 


intai ing list of farm commodities. , 
soantion. eS. Agriculture and manufacturing industry 


Our agriculture is burdened with sur- in the United States are exchanging roles 


pluses. This has been repeatedly, and in relation to the world market. The 


: : ; former is becoming less and the latter 
in fact, almost continuously the case since | more dependent = export trade. Only 
the war. The burden is specially heavy ; 


: : ‘VY! the tariff can make this change bene- 
now, not primarily because of great in-| ficial to agriculture. On a long view its 
creases over normal production, but as} potential advantages far outweigh its pres- 
a result of great changes in the demand/|ent advantages, substantial though these 
for our products. The present season, 


lare * * 
as compared with other post-war years, is 
one of average total production. Had)| 
demand conditions remained as they were 
in 1929 the output in many lines pre- 
sumably would have been absorbed with-/| voluntary concerted action. This course 
out disastrous price recessions. seemg preferable to the compulsory pro- 
Demand has declined to such an extent,| ducti®n_ control lately advocated in the 
however, that many branches of our ag-| cotton States. The doctrine that produc- 
ricultural industry lack a profitable out-| tion can be better controlled by law than 
let. Lines that were materially overex-|by the judgment and decisions of pro- 
panded before the crisis are in desperate 
straits now. When supply already ex- 
ceeds requirements, a sharply falling de- 


mand makes it intolerably burdensome. 
* a oe 


An apparatus has been developed by the laboratory of the State Highway 
Division of California for measuring the reflective qualities of various 
pes o white Pan Lone = to — a for use in making 
traffic stripes on highways. eter readings show the ratio between light i ae ; 
rays directed upon the painted surfaces and those reflected back to the Santee ane i neo eae 
photo-electric cell in the apparatus. The paint which make a stripe | hike.” were. ali 48 760,000 bushels of 
that will return to the driver of a motor car the greatest percentage of | canadian wheat in store in bond at United 
his own headlight rays will be selected as an important contribution | States markets Dec. 5, compared with 23,- 
to safe driving at night. 480,000 Nov. 28 and 33,831,000 a year ago; 
Seaitene —— and there were 30,029,000 bushels of United 
States wheat in store in bond at Canadian 
markets Dec. 5 compared with 29,669,000 


ter than others, hence they afforded the | designed the apparatus for this. He made 
night driver a greater degree of safety. |an aluminum box 4 feet long and 12 
During his tests Mr. Alter subjected | inches high. One end was left open. The 
paint samples to sunlight, artificial heat | interior was painted a dead black so there 
and other tests similar to the wear and/| would be no reflection from: the walls of 
tear a traffic stripe gets on the highway.|the box. A photo-electric cell was 
Some of the paints stood up well, others | mounted inside the box and a sensitive 
discolored and cracked. meter was attached to the top. 
ee Apparatus Designed The box is set squarely upon a traffic 
With the laboratory tests completed Mr.| stripe. From a distance of 35 feet a light 
Stanton decided to go out on the high- | mounted upon a 35-inch tripod shines into 
ways and study real stripes. Mr. Alter! the open end of the box, upon the stripe 


Voluntary Control of Acreage 
I have repeatedly emphasized the need 
for curtailing acreage and livestock breed- 


and is reflected back into the photo- 
ing, and have urged that this be done by 


electric cell for meter readings. 

The result of this work, says Stanton, 
will save thousands of dollars to the State 
in the purchase of paints and will give 
added safety to thousands of motorists 
who depend upon the white lines to guide 
them in night driving. - 


The war left American agriculture ex- 
clusively dependent on the European 
market. Europe’s capacity to take Amer- 
ican agricultural goods depends essentially 
on three factors: Its purchasing power, 
the volume of its own farm production, 
and the quantity of farm production avail- 

{able to it from other sources. 

When we compare Europe’s present con- 
dition with its prewar prosperity, and con- 
sider also the increased competition our 
farmers meet there, it is obvious that our 
agricultural exports are still too large. 

In the contraction of our farm exports 
from 1900 to 1914, American farmers suf- 
fered no harm. They suffered acutely 
from the decline after the war. This 
contrast is easily explained. In the pre- 
war period our farm production, though 
it steadily increased, did not increase more 
than the total market, domestic and for- 
eign. 

In the postwar period, on the other 
hand, the production increased much 
more rapidly than the market, and cor- 
responding increases took place in other 
agricultural countries. As a result of 
technical progress, farm output per man 
engaged in farming in the United States 
jumped about 15 per cent between 1919 
and 1924, and it has increased since. 
Meantime acreage has increased. 

Yet not only the foreign market, but 
the domestic market has weakened, partly 
because the population is increasing less 
rapidly than formerly. In the present 
downward trend of our agricultural ex- 
port trade the home market has relatively 
more slack to take up than it had before 
the war, and less capacity to do it. Hence 
the favorable supply and demand rela- 
tionships that existed then can not be 
restored without sweeping adjustments 
in production * * *. 

Two Fundamental Requirements 


The situation has two fundamental re- 
quirements. First, the credit and puf- 
chasing power of Europe must be restored. 
This is essential not only for European 
welfare but for our own, because we shall 
need the foreign market indefinitely for 
some of our products. 

Second, American agriculture must ad- 
just itself to a declining export trade. 
As things stand, this need will persist, no 
matter how favorably matters develop in 
Europe, because our production is over- 
expanded in relation to Europe’s wants. 
Should Europe’s economic recovery be 
slow, the necessity for diminishing our 
farm exports will be the more pressing. 

This is not a policy of defeatism, a 
passive acceptance of declining business. 
It is a policy of constructive adjustment 
to a radically changing market situation. 
What counts in agriculture is not primarily 
the volume, but the profitableness of farm 
production. It is better to contract the 
agricultural industry profitably than to 
overproduce unprofitably. 

Here is the challenge of the present | 
Situation. In a market that does not 
keep pace with the increase in production 
capacity farmers must adjust their pro- 
duction. If they do this by withdrawing 
the less productive acres and livestock, 
they reduce their surpluses and often 
also their costs of production. Thus they 
reap a double advantage. They get higher 
prices and also benefit from wider mar- 
gins between prices and costs. This fa- 
vorable margin can be increased by indi- | 
vidual efficiency. 

I discussed the necessity of crop ad- 
justments in my report last year (pp. | 
24-30) and need ‘not repeat here what | 
I then said. It is a gross error to sup- 
pose that efficiency in agriculture leads 
inevitably to overproduction. It tends on 
the contrary to promote a good adjust- 
ment between supply and demand, be- 
cause it discourages wasteful competition. 

It is time to revise the crude notion that 
only a continually expanding agriculture 
can be a profitable agriculture. Expan- 
sion is justified only when the market is 
expanding too. When the market is de- 
clining or is not expanding at its former 
rate agricultural profits wait upon ad- 
justment to the change. 

Effecting this adjustment does not mean 
“dbandoning the market to our competi- 
tors. It means producing for a real as 
distinguished from an illusory market, and | 
supports the advantages this country pos- 
sesses in natural resources, capital, and 
managerial ability. 

This recommendation to reduce the 
volume of our agricultural exports does 
not challenge the ability of our farmers 
to meet foreign competition. They can 
produce, with or without tariffs, as| 3 i : Mi 
cheaply as farmers anywhere. But to do z p ; IN 
so they would have to accept lower living 4 ae a Hi 
standards. ¥ ; ; 

Benefits to Agriculture 5 } 


As we produce less for export the tariff 
on agricultural products will become more | 
effective. Agriculture will bénefit in two 
pincipal ways. It will share in the re- 
sults of a better adjustment of world 

roduction to world demand, and will 

ave a stronger, more sheltered domestic 
market. Tariff protection is, of course, 
indispensible to this latter result. Prices 
can not be higher at home than abroad 
unless tariffs stand between the domestic | 
and the foreign market. Tariff protec- 
tion for agriculture is part of our na- 
tional policy. There is no reason to fear 
that it will be discontinued. 

It is already effeciive for many crops 
formerly governed entirely by the world | 
market, and covers a progressively larger 
proportion of our agricultural output. The 
advantage is not confined to crops defi- 
nitely and permanently on a domestic 
basis. It extends to crops still produced 
substantially for export, because it lessens 
the incentive to produce these crops in 
excessive quantities. Farmers have an in- 
creasing number of sheltered crops to 
which they may turn. 

The Tariff Act of 1930 accorded well 
with agriculture’s needs, both present and 
future. It increased the rates of duty on 
agricultural products about 30 per cent. 

is change besides strengthening the 
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BPaurehea or toasted 


No. sir! 
AMELS are FRESH! 


The bedrock of Camel popularity is the inher- 


ently fine quality of the tobaccos that go into 
our cigarette. 


They are never parched or toasted—the Reynolds 
method of scientifically applying heat guarantees 
against that. 

. That’s why we say Camels are made fresh to 
start with—and why the Camel Humidor Pack 
can bring them fresh to you, in prime smoking 
condition. 

If you want to know what a blessing that 
means in unalloyed smoke-enjoyment, switch to 
Camels for just one day—then leave them—if 
you can. 


* 


These tobaccos are notably mild, full-mellow, 
delicately flavored by nature — the finest Turkish 
and mild, sun-ripened Domestic tobaccos that 
money can buy. 


To safeguard the essential goodness of these 
fine tobaccos we exercise every care to conserve 


their natural moisture and natural flavors. 
R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


“Are you Listenin’?” 


BR. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY'S 
COAST-TO-COAST RADIO PROGRAMS 


CAMEL QUARTER HOUR, Morton Downey, 
Tony Wons, and Camel Orchestra, direc- 
tion Jacques Renard, every night except 
Sunday, Columbia Broadcasting System 


PRINCE ALBERT QUARTER HOUR, Alice Joy, 
“Old Hunch,” and Prince Albert Orchestra, 
direction Paul Van Loan, every night ex- 
cept Sunday, N. B. C. Red Network 


See radio page of local newspaper for time 


“You needn’t tell me 
—I know Camel is 


dats iacS Medi: (ole ict 


4% 





i. Don't remove the moisture-proof wrapping from your 

package of Camels after you open it. The Camel Humidor 

Pack is protection against sweat, dust and germs. In offices 

and homes, even in the dry atmosphere of artificial heat, 

the Camel Humidor Pack can be depended upon to deliver 

FRESH — Kept FRESH fos eh orn se 


© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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“the unconditiona 
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Conditional Lease 
Of Line Is Argued 


In Supreme Court 


Authority of I. C. C. to Re- 
quire That Clinchfield Be 
Kept Open to Through 
Traffic Is Contested 


5 e right of the Interstate Commerce 
Seamnion on to impose conditions upon the 
lessor of a railroad which allegediy pre- 
vented it from denying the benefits of 
through rates to other competitive roads, 
was argued before the Supreme Court of 
the United States on Dec. 7. The court 
listened to oral arguments in the case of 








United States et al., No. 88. rae 
wo of the appellants, the lantic 
Coast Line Railroad and the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company, in July, 
1923, filed a joint application with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in which 
they asked for authority to lease for 999 
ears a railroad between Spartanburg, S. 
e and Elkhorn City, Ky., known as the 
Clinchfield Railroad property, the court 
was told. 
Branch Line Extension Offered | 


e Louisville & Nashville said at that 
time that if the lease were granted it| 
would extend one of its branch lines 80} 
that it would connect with the Clinchfield 
at Elkhorn City, and also that it would 
extend another branch line so that it 
would connect with the Clinchfield at a 
point south of Elkhorn City. These links 
were expected to open the Southeast as 
a market for coal mined on these branch 
lines. ‘ 

At the time this application was filed 
the Piedmont, Georgia and Florida, and | 
Seaboard Air Line opposed the granting 
of the unconditional lease. The three | 
intervening carriers represented that if 
joint rates on traffic moving over the 
Clinchfield should be closed to them they 
would be deprived of traffic which might 
otherwise move over their lines or future 
extensions thereof, and that existing and 
competitive routes would thereby be de- 
stroyed. 

The Georgia a 


nd Florida also opposed 
1 leasing of the Clinch- 
field because of its then announced in- 
tention of seeking authorization for ex- 


| James E. Heath for the appellants, ‘continued 
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In the Supreme Court 


| 
Dec. 8, 1931 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Justice Butier, Mr. Justice Stone, and 
Mz. Justice Roberts. 

John G. Sims of Orlando, Fla.; and J. 
Orin Waite of Erie, Pa., were admitted to 
practice. 

wo. 449. Walter BK. Gant, Knox L. Garvin 
et al., appellants, v. City of Oklahoma City 
et al. Leave granted to file statement as to 
jurisdiction on motion of Mr. W. E. Disney 
on behalf of counsel for the appellants. 

No. 265. L. A. Nixon, petitioner, v. James 
Condon and C. H, Kolle. Leave granted to 
file brief of C. N. Love and others as amici 
curiae, on motion of Mr. Charles H. Houston 
in the behalf. e 

No. 98. Arizona Grocery Company, peti- 
tioner, v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Argument com- 
menced by Mr. Frank L. Sneli Jr., for the 
petitioner; continued by Mr. R. C. Fulbright 
tor the petitioner and by Mr. Burton Mason 
for the respondents and concluded by Mr. 
R. C. Fulbright for the petitioner. 

No. 112. Nellie Field Burwell, Sole Devisee, 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
MANTLE LAMP COMPANY OF AMERICA 


v. 
Gero. H. Bowman Company. 
Circuit Court of Ape Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5606 


606. 
Appeal from the District Court of the 
nited States for the Northern District 
of Ohio. 
Before Denison and Moorman, Circuit 
Judges, and Srmons, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 


Nov, 3, 1931 

Denison, Cireult Judge —This ‘s ine 
usual patent infringement suit, based upon 
the Blair patent, No. 1435199, of Nov. 14, 
1922, for a “heat insulated receptacle.” 
It discloses the type now common on the 
market, which comprises a large mouthed 
receptacle, holding a gallon or more, in- 
sulated within an outer casing which is 
in the general form of a pail or a large 


bottle, and which efficiently keeps a sub- 
{stantial amount of food or drink hot or 
cold for several hours. The patent was 
sustained in the Monarch and the Mc- 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E.|Comb cases, in the Northern District of 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finish J. Gar-|fi]inois (unreported), but these decrees 
rett. and Irvine L. Lenroot, Joseph Lyle! were reversed by the Seventh C. C. A. (22 
Baldwin and Foster Stuart Tingley, Of! eq. (2d) 93, 95), and the patent was held 
Washington, D. C., were admitted to prac- | to be lacking in invention. 





etc., et al., appellants, v. James T. Powell and 
John 8. Daisy. Argument commenced by Mr. 


by Mr. Stewart K. Powell for the appellees 
and by Mr. James E. Heath for the appellants. 
The court declined to hear further argument. 
No. 115. Edgar Percy Lewis et al., as Trus- 
tees, etc., petitioners, v. Marshall S. Reynolds, 
Individually, etc. Argument commenced by 
Mr. N. E. Corthell for the petitioners and con- 
tinued by Mr. Assistant Attorney General 
Youngquist for the respondent. 
Adjourned until Dec. 9 at 12 o'clock w 
the day call will be: Nos. 115, 137, 159, 
163, 165, 170 (and 245), 171, 172 and 179. 


hen 
162, | 





Customs and Paients Appeal 


Dec. 8, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 


tice. Patents In the present case the defendant filed 
No. 3093. Arthur H. Symons v. Henry W.!an answer, relying upon the fo 

Roos. Motion of appellee to dismiss. Argued !sion and setting up a long list of earlier 

by Mr. Harold E. Stonebraker for appellee, and patents. It did not take proofs and did 


by Mr. Fred Gerlach for appellant. 


Customs not appear at the final hearing in the 


‘court below. The plaintiff voluntarily put 
sociation v. United States. Sesquicentennial |in evidence all the patents set up in the 
exhibits not legally marked. Argued by Mr.|answer. The district jucge 
B. A. Levett for appellant, and by Mr. Ralph ‘to follow the earlier decision, and d:s- 


No. 3462. Sesquicentennial Exhibition As- 








ending its line from its northern termi- 
ae of Augusta, Ga., to Greenwood, S. C., | 
so as to obtain, through the medium of | 
the Piedmont and Northern, a road which 
runs from Greenwood to Spartanburg, a) 
connection with the Clinchfield at Spar-| 
tanburg. 

Five Conditions Required 


As a result of the representations of 
these railroads, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission agreed to grant the request 
for the leasing of the Clinchfield on con- 
dition that the lessors subscribe to five 
conditions. The lessors agreed to the 
conditions, it was explained. ; 

Condition 3 required the continuance 
of existing routes and channels of trade, 
existing gateways for the interchange of 
traffic, and the “present neutrality | of 
handling traffic inbound and outbound” so | 
as to permit equal service, routing, and 
movemtnt of competitive traffic to and 
from all connecting lines reached by the 
Clinchfield. . 

Condition 4 required the applicants to 
permit carriers then connecting with the 
Clinchfield, or which “may hereafter con- 
nect with it,” to participate, without dis- 
crimination, in through routes and _ joint 
rates on traffic moving over the Clinch- 
field as an intermediate road_ between | 

ints at and beyond the Ohio River, on 
he one hand, and points in southeastern 
and Carolina territory, on the other. It 
declared that the purpose was to have the 
Clinchfield maintained as an open route 
for traffic between the points designated, 

ually available to all carriers connecting 
with it. 


Georgia Line Extends Tracks 


Two years after this approval of the 
Clinebfield lease, an application by the 
Georgia and Florida to extend its line 
from Augusta, Ga., to Greenwood, S. C., 
was submitted to the Commission for de- 
cision. The application was granted and) 
the extension was built at a cost of about 
$3,300,000. , ; 

In 1929, the Atlaniic Coast Line Rail-| 
road Company and the other appellants 
filed the restrictive routing schedules 
which, in the words of the brief sub- 
mitted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, were designed to “close the com- 
bined line of the Piedmont and Georgia 
and Florida between Spartanburg, S. C., 
and Augusta, Ga., as a link in a through | 
route to points at and beyond the Ohio 
River.” aoe 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
then issued an order requiring the can-| 
cellation of these schedules on the ground | 
that they violated conditions 3 and 4 of | 
the Clinchfield lease. The appellants ap- 
plied to the United States District Court | 
for the Western District of South Caro- | 
lina for an order to set aside the Com- | 
mission’s cancellation order. The order | 
was denied and the case was then ap | 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the) 
United States. oa 

In arguing the case for the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company and the 





cther appellants, Carl H. Davis alleged | 


that the conditions imposed by the Com-| 
mission upon the lessor roads were not 
intended to apply to roads which might 
be built in the future. 


to railroads which established a direct 
connection with the Clinchfield. 


Not a Direct Connection 


This, he pointed out, was not the sit- 
uation in this case as the Georgia and 
Florida did not connect directly with the 
Clinchfield but depended on the Piedmont 
and Northern Railway Company for -such 
@ connection. 

He also contended that the Commis- 


sion’s order was invalid because it in ef- | 
fect denied to the appellants the pro- 


tection of their long-haul routes guaran- 
teed by paragraph 4 of section 15 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Finally, Mr. Davis argued that the or- 
der of the Commission, requiring the can- 
cellation of the routes and rates proposed 
by the appellants was, in effect, an order 
requiring the opening of new through 
routes without finding that they were in 
the public interest as required by para- 
graph 3 of section 15 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

John Lord O'Brian, the Assistant to the 
Attorney «General, in arguing the case 
on behalf of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, declared that the conditions 
imposed by the Commission on the lessors 
of the Clinchfield were intended to op- 
erate in tavor of connections which might | 
be brought into existence in the future | 
as well as in favor of connections which | 
elready existed. He contended that the! 
Commission had the Georgia and Florida 
specifically in mind when it imposed con- 
ditions 3 and 4 on the lessors of the 
Clinchfield. 

He also maintained that the imposition 
of the conditions in question was within 
the statutory authority of the Commission 
because the Act specifically states that the 
Commission may authorize the leasing of 
one road to another whenever it feels 
that the lease will be in the public in- 
terest’ and “on such terms and conditions 
as shall be found by the Commission to 
be just and reasonable in the premises.” 


Utah Tax Group Cancels 
Meeting With Assessors | 


| 


Sat Lake City, UtaH, Dec. &. | 

The Utah Tax Commission has canceled | 
its annual meeting with the county as-| 
sessors. A series of district meetings will 
be substituted, the Commission announced, 








|property for this year totaled $4,592,627,” | 


| 
He also contended | 
that they were only intended to apply | 


State Tax on Real Property 
To Be Eliminated in Orego 


Folks for appellee. ‘ ; v1 

No. 3445 United States v. H. W. Robinson | Missed the bill. Upon this appeal the 1 

& Co. et al. Reappraisement. | Siik squares. |fendant did not appear; and we accept 

Wholesale quantities. Argued by Mr. Charles|the assurance of plaintiff's counsel that 

D, Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General for|they know of no reason for defendant’s 

en Mr. Allan R. Brown for ap- | default except lack of sufficient pecuniary 

ag interest. At our suggestion we have been 

gt, Cia hone tee 2” PAR ge furnished with copies of the records and 

Mr. Allan R. Brown for appellant, and by Mr. of the briefs in the former cases, and have 

Philip Stein for appellee. thus been quite fully informed as to the 
Gated mace errs mens ats Co. = ~ x; proofs and the contentions therein. 

ates. ole reparations. a : 3 

soap. Argued by Mr. Allen R. Brown for ap-| The modern art of efficient insulated 

pellant, and by Mr. Philip Stein for appellee. | receptacles for domestic use seems to have 

No. 3458. Wm. A. Foster & Co. et al. v.|been begun about 1907, with the now very 

United States. Cast polished plate glass. un-' familiar thermos bottle, and with similar 

Silvered. Motion of appellant for leave to! structures known as “icy«hot,” or by other 
file reply brief instanter granted. } : : : 

een |names. These comprised a double wall of 

glass with an intervening vacuum; from 

necessities of manufacture they were very 

delicate and fragile; and they had usually 

Nl | no greater capacity than one quart, though 

a two-quart size was made to some extent. 

Satem, OreG., Dec. 8. — re tag ye a type ~ 

“For the first time in the history of | keeping liquids hot or racteatce arta exceed- 

Oregon, the tax levy on real property for|ingly popular. The invention now in- 

State purposes will be eliminated next |Volved was put upon the market abort 

vear,” Governor Meier declared recently, | 1918, under the trade name “Aleddin.” It 

following a conference with the State |comprised a much larger receptacle, hold- 

Tax Commission. \ing from one up to three cr four gallons, 

“Ime amount of the State levy on real |and, by reason of its size and permissible 

large neck, was adapted to keep hot or 

cold not only liquids, but solid and semi- 

solid food. It was well received and had 


the Governor continued, “and its elimina- | 
tion next year is made possible by reason 
of receipts from the intangibles taxes, 
personal income taxes, and corporation 
excise taxes, the repeal of the 1 mill} ‘ 
merket road tax, the waiver of the World|ments, had established their 
War Veterans’ half-mill tax and savings| practically a new article of manufacture, 
achieved in the operation of the State’s| and plaintiff was far and away the leader 
various institutions and departments.” ‘in the sales. Up until the proofs were 


« CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Regulations of Secretary of the Treasury—Validity—Ascer- 
tainment of dutiable weight of wool— 

A regulation of the Secretary of the Treasury providing for the ascertainment 
of dutiable weight of wool under the Tariff Act of 1930 according to the pulling 
method instead of the shearing method, promulgated by the Secretary under para- 
graph 1104 of such act, is not void on the ground that the shearing method, which 
had been used under a regulation of the Secretary adopted in 1901 under the Tariff 
Act of 1897, was approved by Congress in its enactment of the Act of 1930 and 
became in effect a part thereof under the doctrine of legislative ratification of 
long continued administrative practices, since the latter regulation, having been 
adopted in the exercise of power given the Secretary by a tariff act which had 
been repealed, continued in force subsequent to the repeal of such act only until 
repealed or modified by the Secretary in the exercise of the power to prescribe 
regulations under a subsequent act, and since the power to repeal the regulation and 
adopt a new regulation prescribing a different method of ascertaining the dutiable 
weight of wool was given by paragraph 1104 of the Act of 1930 which authorized 
the Secretary “to prescribe methods and regulations for carrying out the provisions 
of this schedule relating to the duties on wool and hair.” 

United States v. P. McGraw Wool Company; C. C. P. A., No. C-3463, Nov. 20, 
1931. 


time it and similar articles made by oth- 

















CRIMINAL LAW—Venue—Constitutional guarantees—Waiver of right to be tried 
in State in which crime is alleged to have been committed— 

Defendants who were indicted for Federal crime alleged to have been committed 
in a specified State, but who were arraigned, tried, and convicted in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, without objection to the jurisdiction of such 
court, could not, after conviction, invoke their right to be tried in the State in 
which the crime was committed, under section 2 of article 3 of the Federal Con- 
stitution, by a motion in arrest of judgment, since the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict had jurisdiction of the class of crimes charged, under section 24 of the Federal 
Judicial Code giving such court jurisdiction “of all crimes and offenses cognizable 
under the authority of the United States,’ and the defendants, by their failure 
to raise the \question of the court’s jurisdiction to try the particular case, until 
| after conviction, waived their constitutional right to be tried in a Federal court in 

the State in which the crime was alleged to have been committed. 

Hagner et al. v. United States; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5410, Nov. 23, 1931. 





POST OFFICE—Offenses—Use of mails to defraud—Place of trial—District of de- 
posit of letter as distinguished from district of delivery— 
Where an indictment charged that the defendants deposited in the post office of 

a city in Pennsylvania mail addressed to a corporation in the District of Columbia 

for the purpose of executing a scheme to,defraud, but did not allege the delivery 

of the mail by the District’s post office, the defendants were entitled to be tried in 

the District Court for the District of Pennsylvania under section 2 of article 3 of 

the Federal Constjtution which guarantees to an accused person the right to be 
| tried in the State where the crime was committed, since the indictment charged 
| the crime of depositing the letter in the mail in Pennsylvania in violation of section 
215 of the Criminal Code, and not the crime of causing the letter to be delivered 
| to the addressee, also denounced by such section, and the crime was therefore 
triable in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Hagner et al. v. United States; D, G. Ct. Appls., No. 5410, Nov. 23, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 
Patents 


PATENTS—Patentability—Evidence of patentability— 

In accomplishing this combination of old elements to make a new market ar- 
ticle, there had been not only delay of 30 or more years since the old patents now 
said sufficiently to teach the combination (though during this period there was no 
foreseen public demand for a thing of this kind) but there had been, after demand 
was known, two or three years of effort by patentee’s competitors to satisfy such 
demand by using their best skill in various combinations other than this, and 
eventually one of them dropped out and the other two were compelled to use the 
patented system; this indicates invention.—Mantle Lamp Co. of America v. Geo. 
H. Bowman Co. (C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2290, Dec. 9, 1931. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





} 
| 





PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims—By specification— 

The always implied “substantially as described” and the doctrine of interpreta- 
tion by specification justify regarding the “bond” of the claim as one which does 
effectively insulate the outer and inner members as specified in the patent, since 
the patent is entitled to fairly liberal construction in aid of its validity and ought 
not to be defeated by any unnecessary adherence to technical rules——Mantle Lamp 
Co. of America v. Geo. H. Bowman Co. (C.C. A. 6.)—6 U.S. Daily, 2290, Dec. 9, 1931. 





PATENTS—Comity— 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit did not follow decision of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit that patent is invalid, when new 
and persuasive proof was presented.—Mantle Lamp Co. of America v. Geo. H. Bow- 
man Co. (C. C. A. 6.).—6 U. S. Daily, 2290, Dec. 9, 1931. 
PATENTS—Heat insulated receptacle valid and infringed— 
Patent 1435199 to Blair»for Heat Insulated Receptacle, claim 1 held valid and 
infringed.—_Mantle Lamp Co. of America v. Geo. H. Bowman Co. (C, C, A. 6.)—6 
U. S. Daily, 2290, Dec. 9, 1931. 


— 


| Patent on Heat Insulated Receptacle 
Is Held to Be Valid and Infringed 


A ppellate Court Rules Contrary to Prior Decision in Anoth- 
er Circuit When New Proof Was Presented as to Validity of 
The Patent on the Device 





taken it had sold over 1,000,000 of them. 

What Blair did, in substance, was to 
depart from the vacuum type; to rely for 
his heat insulation upon a relatively non- 
conducting packing between his outer and 
inner walls; to use an outer casing made 
of metal, which would be strong enough 
|to receive ordinary shocks, ang an inner 
|container made of glass or some vitreous 
|material that would allow the minimum 
of heat to escape therefrom; and to unite 
the outer and inner casings at their upper 
or neck ends, so that the inner would be 
pendently supported by the outer and so 
| that the uniting means or bond should 
jalso serve as an insulator against heat 
or cold and as a seal to exclude air or 
|moisture from the packing material. He 
‘was thereby enabled to, and was the first 
|who did, put on the market a strong and 
| satisfactorily efficient portable insulated 
| jar, or can, of relatively large size. There 
was, of course, nothing new in having 
}merely the outer and inner vessels, with 
'a packing between; but both the face of 
‘the patent and a review of the prior art 
j}and the oral testimony indicate that 
Blair’s useful novelty, which is -incorpo- 
rated in several of the claims, and which 
| we take to be the dominant characteristic 
|of his invention, consisted in hanging the 
{inner container taethe outer shell at the 
upper extremity of each by a bond which 
was sufficient for this supporting function 
‘and which also served the essential insu- 
lating and sealing purposes. He was thus 


| 


rmer deci- | enabled to avoid relying upon the packing |@ larger and stronger “thermos bottle.” Its 


|material for supporting the inner con- 
|tainer from below—a function which it 
;could only imperfectly perform—and to 
|}avoid any extensive contact between the 
jinner receptacle and the outer casing, 


felt obliged |Whereby there would be any substantial | market. 


| channel for the escape of heat. Obviously 
| the use of a bonding material between thc 
|two instead of having any mechanically 
|} direct union, gave opportunity for inter- 

Losing a comparatively nonconducting ma- 

terial. So far as the record indicates, 

there is no material used by the plaintiff 
| or by infringers, which is suitlable for this 
|bond, which it not also, in considerable 
| degree, heat insulating. 


Limits of Controversy 


| As Defined by Claim 


1) and is sufficient to indicate the limits 
of the controversy. For the outer and in- 
ner containers the. parties have not used 
any materials other than metal for the 
outer and a vitreous or glass-like material 
for the inner. There is nothing to show 
that the more generic terms, nonfrangible 
| application which might extend the field 
| of prior use. The claim may, therefore, as 
| well be read as if it called for ccntainers 
| that were, respectively, metallic and glassy. 
| The record leaves no doubt that Blair’s 
| combination was new, and its utility is 
demonstrated by the large sales and the 
jadoption by infringers. The arent 
|against validity is that all the eléments 


large and increasing sales. Within a short| were old and there was no invention in| the packing, are not specified in the claim, 


putting them together. The earlier exist- 


ers, and which are said to be a |ence of the elements must be conceded; | tance (we do not say vital) in distinguish- 
position as | 


outer metallic casings used with an inner 
glass receptacle and with interposed insu- 
lating packing were old; metal and 
glass had been bonded together for some 
purposes and to some extent by material 
which would adhere to each; and an inner 


receptacle of bottle shape had been hung! 


by its neck from the indrawn neck of an 
outer casing through mechanical direct 
contact. All these constructions had de- 
fects which apparently had prevented 
them — something had — from going Anto 
general use. The packing interposed be- 
tween the outer and inner parts was cer- 
tain to become, with use, somewhat denser 
|and to leave the inner imperfectly sup- 
ported and subject to jar and breakage. 
If the inner receptacle had its neck ex- 
tended out so that it would rest upon the 
outer casing, and might, e. g., be soldered 
thereto, a path was given for the escape 
of heat. By adopting the plan of pendent 
|Support, Blair insured against failure of 
the interposed packing to support suffi- 
ciently, and by effecting this support by 
a bond between the two, rather than by 
a mechanical union, and by using for the 


|bond this described material, or any other 
| Which has been found effective for that 
| purpose, he at the same time gave support, 
|prevented the escape of heat and sealed 
c ack- 
ing. Further, this method of band’ oun. 
port was mechanically more efficient and 
satisfactory than the other methods which 


;out the air and moisture from the 





had been tried. 


Mechanical Difficulties 
Involved in Manufacture 


| 


|ceptacles they tried to enlarge their ther- 


|mos bottle, the “icy-hot,” using its method 
of manufacture, and they found it impos- 
| Sib The mechanical difficulties of han- 
dling hot glass in the manufacturing proc- 
| ess so as to produce a large and heavy 
| Thereupon, 
| in the endeavor to make an article to com- 
| pete with the Aladdin, then on the mar- 


| sible. 


|receptacle were insuperable. 


Note No. 1.—A heat-insulated vessel of the 
nonvacuum type, having an outer jacket of 
| nonfrangible material, an inner container of 
frangible material, said inner container being 
| bonded to and pendently supported from said 
| jacket, and heat-insulating and shock-ab- 


sorbing means surrounding said container for 
limiting oscillations of said container while 
| permitting expansion thereof by changes of 


| temperature. 
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ket, without adopting the pendent-bond- 
support, they tried the best plan they 
knew. They inserted between the two bot- 
toms supporting springs, which would hold 
the upper one against vibration and com- 
pensate for any settling in the packing; 
but when they produced this article for 
the market they found the best they could 
do was to maintain the temperature three 
or four hours, as against six or eight for 
the Aladdin. The manager says that for 
his own use he discarded his own and 
bought an Aladdin. The attempt to mar- 
ket this article was abandoned. 

The manager at the time of the McComb 
|; Company, one of Blair’s chief early com- 
petitors and defendant in one of the Illi- 
nois cases, testifies in this record. The 
|McComb Company began to make this 
;nonvacuum type in 1921 (the Blair pat- 
ent application was filed in 1919) and sold 
jabout 1,500 of its devices, which had an 
;earthenware container supported at the 
neck by the indrawn neck of the metallic 
}casing. There was no bond or seal—at 
| least, not in any effective way. This form 
|did not satisfy the market, after one sea- 
|son’s trial it was abandoned and Blair’s 
| pendent-bond-support adopted. 
| The record in the Monarch case con- 
|tains, in our view, most persuasive evi- 
;dence that Blair’s advance step was not 
|one obvious to those skilled in this art. 
|The Monarch Company was engaged for 
| two or three years in the effort to make a 
| Satisfactory article to meet the need for 





| mechanics—certainly skilled—tried several | 
| different forms, marketed some, abandoned 
| them, and eventually came to and adopted 
| Blair’s pendent-bond-support form a year 
;or more after the Aladdin was on the 
r A summary of this evidence is| 
|in the note (Note No. 2). 


Combination of Elements 


In New Market Article 


We thus find that in accomplishing this 
ee eee of old elements to make a 
new market article there had been not! 
only the delay of 30 or more years since | 


{the old patents now said sufficiently to 
teach the combination (though during 
most of this period there was no fore-| 
seen public demand for a thing of this! 








|mand was known, two or three years of | 
effort by Blair’s competitors to satisfy it) 
|by using their best skill in various com- 
| binations other than his, and we see that | 
;eventually one of them dropped out and | 
|the other two were compelled to use | 
‘Blair’s system of bond support for the} 
pendent inner container. Seldom is there 
a record of failure by other things and 
|; Success by the patented means more help- 


|e than this is upon the issue of inven- 
ion. 


We do not overlook the problem pre- 
|sented by the form of the claim. The 
| functions of the bonding material, as an! 
| insulator to interrupt the flow of heat and 


| @S & seal to exclude air and moisture from 





| although they are of considerable impor- 


|ing from the prior art. ,We think this 
; patent is entitled to a-fairly liberal con- | 
struction,in aid of its validity and ought 
}not to defeated by any unnecessary 
adherence to technical rules. We think | 
also that the always implied “substantially | 
as described” and the doctrine of inter-| 
| pretation by the specifications justify re- | 
garding the “bond” of the claim as one 
which does effectively insulate the outer | 
and inner members. The patent specifies, | 
in line 61 of page 1, that the bonding sub- | 
stance shall be of low heat conductivity, | 
and the succeeding lines emphasize that | 
| it is to be incapable of transferring much | 
| heat or cold from one to the other. Its| 
|“nonheat transmitting properties” are 
|again emphasized in line 115 of. page 2. 
To import this limitation into the claim 
is not to bring in an additional element. 
It is only to interpret with the aid of 
the specification one of the words of the 
claim so that it may not be thought so 
broad as to be destructive. 


How far the sealing quality should also 
be implied in the claim in aid of its va- 
lidity it does not seem necessary to de- 
cide.. Nor need we decide just what would 
or would not be the supporting bond con- 
templated by the claim. In defendant’s 
form the material of the bond is a sulphur 
composition. It is strongly adherent both 
to glass and metal. It seems probable that 
it would, unaided, sufficiently support the 
pendent receptacle; but its operation is 
aided by providing grooves in the outer 
surface of the inner and the inner sur- 











Note No. 2.—In 1918 the Monarch Company 
began its attempt to develop the nonvacuum 
type so as to get a relatively large container. 
It was without knowledge of Blair's idea. It 
used an ordinary Mason jar, packed in a cas- 
ing with interposed insulation and with a 
metal tube for filling and emptying, extended 
from the jar cover up through the open top 
of the outer container and soldered thereto. 
There was thus (perhaps) the pending sup- 
port, but no combination of metal and glass, 
by such a bond or support by that bond, as 
Blair provided, and there was an obvious 
metallic channel for heat escape. About the 
same time the Monarch people made a second 
form, using an earthenware container with a 
neck and a metallic outer jacket conically 
drawn in at its neck and closely surrounding 
the projecting earthenware neck, but there 
was no attempt at insulation at this point 
between the two, or support of one by the 
other, but for this support the interposed 
packing material was relied upon. As this 
could not maintain resilience, the structure 
was certain to be inefficient as well as heat 
conveying. They planned to manufacture this 
on a large scale, but very soon discarded it. 
About July, 1918, they tried a third form, 
upon which, in December, they filed an ap- 
plication for a patent (later abandoned). This 
was like the second form just described, ex- 
cept that spring supports were interposed be- 
tween the two bottoms to hold the inner 
container up in position (like the trial form 
experimentally produced by the “icy-hot’’). 
This could hardly be satisfactory; the springs 
could not hold the inner jar motionless, there 
was no bond or seal at the necks, moisture 
and air would enter the packing material and 
both the direct contact of the two necks and 
the lower springs would make troublesome 
heat conveyers. In. March, 1919, they filed 
another patent application on a fourth and 
| Slightly different form. It lacked springs, but 
it had the other recited defects. They had 
not felt justified in trying to market any of 
these four forms. A fifth form, adopted Oc- 
tober, 1919, was put upon the market. This 
was jike numbers 3 and 4, except that they 
endeavored to avoid the heat escape at the 
contact point of the two necks by interposing 
a@ rubber gasket. There was no suggestion of 
bond or pendent support. There was a form 
of sealing by this gasket, but nothing to com- 

el contact so as to make the seal effective. 

uring 1919 and 1920, they marketed some 
7,000 jugs of this type, of which nearly half 
were returned as unsatisfactory. In the Fall 
of 1920, they substituted for number 6, form 
number 7. This was an elaboration of the 
rubber gasket idea. In addition, the inner 
jar was pendently supported at the neck by a 
screw thread engagement with the cap which 
was in contact with the outer container. 
Here again there was a heat losing contact 
between the inner and outer parts, and noth- 
ing resembling a supporting insulating bond 
between the two. As a sealing means, the 
rubber gasket was inefficient because it would 
be released whenever the cap was taken off. 
They manufactured and sold this form with 
some success for two years. Just at what 
time they had knowledge of the Blair con- 
struction does not appear, but in 1923, they 
abandoned number 7 and adopted ,the Blair 
idea of pendent-bond-support. They dis- 
; carded their rubber gasket seal and separable 
two part form of the outer casing; they aban- 
|}doned direct contact between the two necks, 
. | enlarged the outer one so as to get an inter- 
. | Mediate space, and filled this in with a com- 
position which was both bond and seal and 


. 





which caused the inner to be pendently sup- 
ported by and from the outer. 





Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Dec. 8 


Galbreath Lease, Trust No. 314, Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, Trustee, E. B. 
Galbreath. Docket Nos. 42432, 42564, 
45996 and 51767. 


Petitioner Galbreath Lease, Trust 
No. 314, held to be a trust and not an 
association, taxable as a corporation. 

Held further that petitioner E. B. 
Galbreath is entitled to a deduction 
in 1924 for depletion. 


Charles Hallock Whitehead, Executor of 
the Estate of Mary Heaton Whitehead. 
Docket No. 32062. 


1. Where the executor of an estate 
who is the residuary legatee and has 
in his possession the bulk of the de- 
vised property has been discharged 
and thereafter receives a deficiency 
notice and files a petition for the 
redetermination of the asserted defi- 
ciency, all the requirements of sec- 
tion 308 (a) of the Revenue Acts of 
1924 and 1926 have been satisfied 
and the Board of Tax Appeals has 
jurisdiction. 


2. Decedent’s interest to the extent 
of one-half of its value in a joint 
tenacy held. properly included in her 
gross estate for Federal tax purposes, 
under section 402 (d) of the 1921 act. 


Mutual Assurance Society of Virginia. 
Docket No. 43911. 


Deductions. Premium Deposits. 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Pe- 
titioner, a mutual fire insurance com- 
pany, assessing its members for de- 
posits to provide for losses and ex- 
penses and subject to taxes imposed 
by sections 230 of the Revenue Acts 
of 1924 and 1926, received in the tax- 
able years 1924 to 1927, inclusive, cer- 
tain amounts from such assessments, 
which amounts were retained, all losses 
and expenses being met each year 
out of other income. The prentlum 
deposits retained were not otherWise 
allowed as deductions in the taxable 
years. Held, that all the requirements 
of sections 234 (a) (11) of the Rev- 
enue Acts of 1924 and 1926 are met, 
and that the deduction of the pre- 
mium deposits for the several years, 
as claimed by petitioner, is allowable. 


William H. Dunbar; George R. Nutter and 
Esther Fiske Hammond, as Trustees of 
The Fiske & Hammond Trust. Docket 
Nos., 43470, 43471, 45029. 

An organization created in the form 
of a trust to hold and operate prop- 
erty for convenience in the manage- 
ment thereof held to be an association 
taxable as a corporation. 





face of the outer necks into which grooves 
the bonding composition enters, and which 
grooves therefore aid in preventing any 
slippage as between the two members. 


Claim 1 is given in the note (Note No.'kind), but there had been, after the de-| This construction renders it less vital that 


the bonding material should adhere effi- 
ciently to smooth glass and smooth metal, 
as shown in the structure of the patent 
drawings; but the testimony of the ex- 
perts that there is infringement is not 
disputed; we have no argument on the 
subject, and we think, for the purposes of 
this record, we should find that infringe- 
ment exists. 


Reliance of Court 


|\On Old Patents Cited 


The Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals 
relied upon three old patents as the most 
pertinent out of the many cited by de- 
fendant in that case, and expressed the 


| view that in selecting elements from these 


three and combining them, as Blair did, 


| there was no invention. Even if this were 


a case where the lack of invention could 
be spelled out in this way, the patents do 
not seem to us sufficient for that result. 
Clisbee No. 358732, March 1, 1887. relates 
to a double wall metallic can for keeping 
coffee hot. The inner can is pendently 
supported by an upturned flange on its 


neck resting against the indrawn collar | 


of the outer can, and the parts are screw- 
clamped together. There is no suggestion 
of bond or seal. The loss of heat from 
the direct contact of the two metal parts 
is obvious. The other two patents relied 
upon (Heath, No. 211092, Jan. 7, 1879, 
and Fox, No. 438149, Oct. 14, 1890), do 
not relate at all to heat insulation. They 
do not have, in an effective sense, any 
bond or seal. Fox shows a wooden pack- 
ing case, for transporting a glass carboy. 
He furnishes support apparently only from 
below by an interposed packing. It is 
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Tncome Tax Unit 
Rules on Filing 
Dividend Returns 


Brokers Required to Enter 
Each Earning Payment 
Of $125 or More Credited 
To Customer’s Account 


An illustration of the proper method of 
filing ownership certificates in connection 
with dividends on stock (Form 1087) is 
| contained in a recent ruling by the Income 
|Tax_Unit Bureau of Internal Revenue 
| Sal ‘6 2606). The ruling follows in full 
| text: 


The following illustration is given of the 
application of the ruling in I. T. 2590 
(Bulletin X-37, 6) with respect to the 
; execution of Form 1087, disclosing actual 
;ownership of stock and the dividends, 
thereon. ° 
Each dividend payment of $125 or more 
|credited to a customer’s account by a 
broker should be entered on Form 1087, or 
a substitute form. No dividend payment 
}of less than $125 should be entered on 
such form. If a broker desires to forward 
to the Bureau each form so prepared (rep- 
resenting a payment of $125 or more) 
a gaan upon its preparation, he may 

Oo so. 

If he desires to hold the forms so pre- 
|pared (each representing a payment of 

125 or more) until the end of the cal- 
endar year, such forms need be forwarded 
to the Bureau only in cases where the 
aggregate amount reported on the forms 
sO prepared with respect to the dividends 
received from one dividend-paying cor- 
poration equals or exceeds $500. For ex- 
ample, a broker during the calendar year 
credits a customer’s account with quarterly 
| dividends as follows: . 
First Second Third Fourth 





|A Corporation....$125 $125 $125 Passed 
B Corporation.... 100 100 100 $100 
C Corporation.... 200 200 200 200 


| The broker should execute Form 1087 
| Or @ Substitute form for the three dividend 
| payments received from A Corporation and 
| the four dividend payments received from 
|C Corporation but should not execute such 
|form for the four dividend payments re- 
ceived from B Corporation. 

| If he desires to hold the forms prepared 
}until the end of the calendar year, he 
| would not be required to forward to the, 
Bureau the three forms representing divi- 
'dends from A Corporation but he would 
be required to forward to the Bureau the 
|four forms representing the dividends 
from C Corporation. 











true that between the neck of the carboy 
|and the surrounding hole in the top of the 
| wooden box, Fox puts in plaster of paris 
and says that it is “to exclude water or 
moisture.” There was thus the thought 
of a seal, but the proof is that plaster of 
|paris alone does not effectively exclude 
jair or moisture, and that it would not 
;}adhere to the wood and glass so as to 
|support the heavy carboy. It never was 
|intended to give pendent support. Heath, 
| likewise, who has only a bottle cased for 
|shipping, and whose entire stated object 
was to prevent breakage, has no pendent 
support and no bond or seal. 

The leading decisions on the subject 
of invention are too familiar for citation. 
| Their application depends on the facts of 
;each case. We are constrained to the 
other conclusion from that reached ky 
|the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals. It 
may well be noted that the testimony of 
|two competitors, showing their unsuccess- 
| ful efforts to get Blair’s result by other 
;|means, was not in these McComb and 
Monarch records, and this proof is so im- 
portant that it alone goes far toward 
| justifying a different result here. 

We have considered only claim 1. There 
are other claims which are broader in 
some respects and do not incorporate the 
upporting bond. They thus present ques- 
ons of validity which we have not dis- 
|cussed. Some other claims are narrower 
{and suggest questions of infringement. 


We see no object, upon this record, in con- 
| sidering any of these claims. 

| The decree will be reversed and the 
|case remanded, with instructions to enter 
|the usual decree for plaintiff on claim'1, 
and without prejudice to any rights of 
the plaintiff under any other claim. 
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INSURANCE 





SUPERVISION 





Utility Executive Fair Market Value Is Adopted | 
As Basis of Security Values 


Is Questioned on 


Fund ot Company /"surance Commissioners to Use Price Quota- 


tions as of June 30, Convention Decides 





Martin J. Insull Asserts He | 
Lacks Knowledge of $44,- 
100 Item at Time of Sen- 
atorial Campaign 





rtin J. Insull, President of the Mid- 
die- West Utilities Co., testified before the 
Federal Trade Commission Dec. 8 that = 
has no knowledge of the destination © 
$44,100 which was charged to the expense 
account of the company but which was 
unexplained on the books. 

. Insull said that und 
annen over for a special requisition ad- 
dressed to E. A. Davis, then auditor of 
the Company, in the early part of 1926, 
but that he did not know to whom the 
cash was delivered. 

Disposition of Funds 

Mr. Insull was questioned by Judge 
Robert E. Healy, Commission chief coun- 
sel, who informed the witness that the ex- 
penses involved in the requisition were in- 
curred just prior to the Illinois Senate 
campaign of 1926. Mr. Insull was also re- 
minded of testimony before the Reed Com-~ 
mittee of the Senate in which Samuel 
Insull testified that he had borrowed from 
and paid back to the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Eompany of Chicago $272 6000 for use 
in the Illinois political cainpaign of 1926 
and that the money was distributed to 
the Frank L. Smith, Small-Lundin, and 
Harding organizations. 

“D:.d i part of the $44,160 go to make 


up the Samuel _Insull contributions?” 
Judge Healy asked. . z . 

“Not to my knowledge,” the witness re-| 
plied. 


“Are you prepared to say on oath that 
the $44,100 was not used for political pur- 
poses?” he was asked. 

“T can’t say,” he responded, “because 
I don’t know what it was used for. If I 
knew what it was used for I would tell 
you. All I can say on my oath is that 


not to my knowledge was this money used | 


or this purpose.” 

; Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch, pre- 
siding at the Commission's investigation 
of public utilities, also interrogated the 
witness. “There ought to be someone in 
the organization who should know what 
the money was used for,” he said. 


“I don’t know any one in the’ organiza- 
tion who would know,” Mr. Insull replied. 


“It happened six years. ago and it was) 


cne of thousands of items.” aos 
Commissioner McCulloch asked if it 
was often that money was disposed of in 
this way so that it “disappeared in thin 
air.” 
“It was for some purpose I 
be of interest to the company, 
witness said. 
“a Healy asked if there were other 
instances of a transaction of this kind. 
“I don’t remember,” the witness an- 


swered. 


deemed to 
I presume,” 


Testimony of Auditor 
Mr. Davis also was called to the stand 
in regard to the transaction. He testi- 
fied that the funds in question were 
charged on the company’s books to do- 
nations, dues and subscriptions and later 


charged to an “equalization” account. The | 


, es t 
equalization account, he explained, doesn 
carry anything permanently. He said 
that the amount was put on the equaliza- 
tion account so that it could be spread 
over several months. 
Following the testimony of Mr. Tnsull 
and Mr. Davis, the Commission resume 


its investigation of financial transactions | 


ent to the acquisition of properties 
in Middle West Utilities Company through 
its subsidiaries. Frank Buckingham, ex~ 
aminer, was called to give testimony in 
connection with an investigation he con- 
ducted of the books of the North West 
Utilities Company a subsidiary holding 
company of the Middle ‘West system which 
serves 413 communities in 
South Dakota, Nebraska and 

ichigan. 

aS Buckingham testified 
jpany 
all the common stocks of the Lake Su- 
perior District Power Company, the North- 
western Public Service Company and the 
Wisconsin Power & Light Company. Be- 
sides electricity, North West supplies gas, 
heat, water, railway and bus services, he 
said. : 

The directorate of the company includes 
Samuel Insull, Samuel Insull, Jr., and 
Martin Insull. Samuel Insull is chairman 
of the company and Martin Insull is pres- 
ident. 


northern 


that the com- 


Decline in Farm Income 
Is Two Billions in Year 





[Continued from Page 1.) 

15, 1931, the average number dropped to 
19 farms per 1,000. Force@ sales, on the 
other hand, increased 25.5 per cent. 

An appreciable and rather general 
mand for farms to rent resulted from the 
influence of urban unemployment, which 
caused city people in larger numbers to 
seek the cheaper food, fuel and shelter 
available in the country, and discouraged 
farm people from moving to cities. Be- 
cause of the difficulty of financing farm 
sales, the weak financial condition of the 
unemployed, and a general disinclination 
toward buying on a declining market, the 
accompanying effect on the demand for 
farms to buy was insufficient either to 
increase the number of farms sold volun- 
tarily, or to increase appreciably the total 
of sales. An increasing proportion of the 
farms sold voluntarily were bought by men 
who were formerly tenants and by non- 
local residents. ; : 

Along with the increase in the holding 


of land by involuntary holders which has | 
resulted from the decline in farmers’ equi- | 


ties has come an increase in the propor- 
tion of tenant-operated farms. This pro- 
rtion was 42.4 per cent in 1930 for the 
nited States as a whole, as compared 
with 38.6 per cent in 1925. 





Reconstruction Finance 


Unit Is Proposed in Bill 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
and the Farm Loan Commissioner who 
shall be members ex-officio, and two other 
persons appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The corporation will be authorized 
to make loans to any bank, bankers, sav- 
ings banks and trust companies, clearing 
house, or other associations of bank in- 
stitutions, building and loan associations, 
insurance companies or other financial in- 
stitutions in the United States. The cor- 
poration may also make loans to, or aid 
in the temporary financing of steam rail- 
roads engaged in interstate commerce, 
when in the opinion of the board of di- 
rectors of the corporation such railroads 
are unable to obtain funds upon reason- 
able terms through bank channels. 

All of the loans made by the corpora- 
tion must be fully and adequately se- 
cured. The lending period during which 
loans may be made is limited to one year 
from the passage of the act, but may be 
extended by order of the President for 
additional period, but not exceeding one 
additional year. The loan may be made 
for a maximum of three years, with re- 
newals for a maximum of two years from 
the date of making the loan in the first 
instance or a total of five years. 

May I repeat this statement from the 
President's message: “Its purpose is, that 
by strengthening the weak spots, to thus 
liberate the full strength of the Nation's 
resources.” 


| filing of annual statements for 1931. 
|announcement was made by the chairman 
|of the valuations committee, George S. 
{Van Schaick, Superintendent of Insur- 
j}ance, of New York. 


| Three States voted against the resolu- 
the funds were! 


}of the convention this Attumn. 


Wisconsin, | 


at the end of 1929 owned practically | 


de- | 


‘| ascertainment of 











New York, N. Y., Dec. 8. 

The national convention of insurance | 
commissioners, meeting in executive ses- 
sion here today, adopted a _ resolution 


{adopting as a basis for the valuation of 


securities owned by insurance companies 
a “fair market value,” as represented by 
June 30 price quotations, to be used in the 
This 


tion, he _ said, including Connecticut, 
whose commissioner, Howard P. Durham, 
filed a dissenting statement. 


| The resolution adopted was that pre- 
| viously approved by the valuations com- 
|mittee and by the executive committee 
With a 
| supplement stating that Dec. 31 valuations 
| will be used in the case of bonds in de- 
|fault as to principal or interest since 
June 30 and stocks and bonds of cor- 
porations in receivership since June 30. 

Mr. John Schaick explained that the 
controversy was not between June 30 and 
Dec. 31 values, but whether or not a val- 
uation basis should be adopted which 
would reflect the true worth of securities 
rather than the depressed market prices 
of the present time. 


Existing Quotations 


Are Described gs Unfair 


There was a general discussion par- 
ticipated in by Commissioners Dunham, of 
Connecticut; Lowry, of Mississippi; Mor- 
|tensen, of Wisconsin; Davis, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Tarver, of Texas, and 
Reece, of Tennessee, according to Mr. 
Van Schaick. 

After the vote was taken on the resolu- 
tion a motion was adopted directing the 
Secretary to send the resolution to the 
Commissioners of all States, together with 
a statement made by Mr. Van Schaick in 
| presenting the resolution. The dissenting 
report of Col. Dunnam has been sent to 
the various Commissioners, it was an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Van Schaick’s statement to the con- 
|vention presented the argument for the 
use oi an average market value. Point- 
ing out that the use of Dec. 31 values is 
| sufficiently accurate “under ordinary busi- 
ness conditions,” he aeclared that “to do 
so under the unprecedented economic and 
financial conditions now prevailing would 
be unfair and inequitable to companies 
where the business of insurance is pros- 
|perous, the management competent and 
| honest and the investments of high char- 
acter.” ee 

“In the case of companies requiring the 
immediate disposition of securities at 
present prices it is recommended by the 
resolution that the discretion of a com- 
missioner of insurance should be exercised 
as to the adoption of convention values,” 
he added. 


Difficulties in Making 


Financial Report Cited 

In a prepared statement explaining his 
opposition to valuations on the June 30 
basis, the Insurance Commissioner of 
| Connecticut, Howard P. Dunham, declared 
“it is legally, as well as ethically, quite 
impossible for me as Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut to sanction or fol- 
low the course advocated in these reso- 
| lutions.” 

The law of his State, he explained, is 
that “each insurance company doing busi- 
ness in this State shall annually, on or 
before March 1, render to the Commis- 
| sioner a true report * * * of its financial 
condition on Dec. 31 next preceding. 

“This provision, carefully framed, has 
been, as other statutes show, deemed by 
the Legislature necessary for the informa- 
tion and protection of Connecticut policy- 
| holders, and the Insurance Commissioner 
has n@+jurisdiction to absolve any insur- 
ance company from full and complete 
|compliance with this statute, if the com- 
pany is to be licensed to do business in 
Connecticut. 

“This report is required to be a ‘true’ 
report, and no financial statement of a 
corporation is true, unless the values both 
of assets and liabilities are correctly stated. 
The report required is not a report con- 
cerning financial conditions ‘during the 
current’ year, except as the result of all 
that has happened during the year affects 
| the financial condition of the corporation, 
/as shown by a statement of its final 
| financial condition at the end of the year. 
| “The report required is unequivocally 
defined as a report of financial condi- 
|tion as of Dec. 31. There can be no true 
report of the financial condition of an 
|insurance company on Dec. 31, unless the 
valuations of its assets at that date are 
correctly stated. 


Provisions of Statute 


Of Connecticut Quoted 

“The market values at a given time of 
stock (whether common _ or preferred) 
Tisted on the New York Stock Exchange 
can generally be taken to be the prices 
at which such securities were freely bought 
and sold at that date. Assets which have 
no quick market and evidences of debt 
may legally need to have the values at a 
given time otherwise ascertained. Our 
Connecticut statutes provide that: 

“Any insurance company doing business 
in this State may. in any report or valua- 
tion of its securities which it is required 
by law to make, value all of its securities 
having a fixed term and rate and not in de- 
fault as to principal or interest and if amply 
secured, either according to the provisions 
of the laws of this State relating thereto 
or according to the following ruie: If pur- 
chased at par, at the par value; if pur- 
chased above or below par, on the basis of 
| the purchase price adjusted so as to bring 
the value to par at maturity and so as to 





| 


yield meantime the effective rate of inter- 
est at which the purchase was made; pro- 
vided the purchase price shall in no case 


be taken at a higher figure than the actual 


| market value at the time of purchase and 
provided the Commissioner shall have full 
discretion in determining the method of 


calculating values 


going rule.” 

“Accordingly in the case of bonds and 
other ‘securities having a fixed term and 
rate and not in default as to principal 
or interest and if amply secured’ I am 
prepared to accept a reasonable valuation 
of such securities on a basis compatible 
with the terms of the statute quoted. 

“However, reverting to stocks, it is im- 
possible in the nature of things to know, 
prior to Dec. 31, what the value of stocks 
will be on that date; and any attempt 
before that time to dictate such values 
for the purposes of a true report to be 
made as of that date, is‘ on the face of 
| the proceedings utterly futile and illegal. 
| This becomes more glaring when it is 
proposed to substitute for the true mar- 
ket value of such securities on Dec. 31, 
their actual market values on June 30, a 
date six months earlier, since which time 
market values have substantially declined, 
indeed so far that many of the leading 
stocks, which have been most sought in 
the past by conservative investors, have 
sold in large amounts at prices only a 
little more than one-half of the quoted 
prices of June 30 * * *. 

“The question presented is not whether 
the market value of stocks on Dec. 31 are 
indicative of the fair market value of 
such securities, but rather whether the 
adoption of an arbitrary standard will 
comply with the mandatory provisions 
of the law, that the values shown in the 
annual statement shall be the values as 
they exist on Dec. 31. It is not for me 
to say that under present conditions the} 
market quotations of stocks for a particu- | 
lar date are not a fair standard for the| 
fair market value of! 


according to the fore- 


| as those stoc 


| Seem mandatory, as do also statutes which | 


Industrial Gains | 


In Employment | 





. Conditions During October | 


such securities, nor for me to recommend ° 
as a substitute the average price of stocks | Were Little Changed From 
Previous Month, States 


, were quoted on the market 
during the ffve quarterly periods ended 
Department of Labor 


Sept. 30, 1931, nor to adopt the closing 
price of such securities that existed prior | 
to Sept. 30, 1931. The market low prices 
of this year were recorded in October, al- 
though in many issues they are being re- 
peated in the current month of December 
and may or may not go/lower. 

“The value of a security in daily ex- 
change, such as listed stocks (whether pre- 
ferred or common) can best be deter- 
mined by what it would cost to replace 
the same on a particular day, and I know 
of no way of establishing that measure 
other than use the figures at which these 
securities were freely bought and sold on! 
that date which means market value. | 

“The adoption of market quotations of 
an arbitrary date, other than the date 
specified in the law, can only serve to 
confuse, since the mandatory provisions 
affecting particular classes of securities 
and directory formulas set out in the 
statutes, as to these classes, such securi- | 
ties would have to be eliminated. The| 
directory statutes in relation to amorti- 





Employment conditions in October were 
little changed from September, according 
to the monthly review issued by the Em- 
ployment Service, Department of Labor. 

September gains in employment were 
maintained during the month.) (The 
| Service’s synopsis of the review appeared 
in the issue of Dec. 2. Sections of the re- 
view by States have appeared in subse- 
quent issues.) The review proceeds in 
full text as follows: 





Oregon | 


Oregon: The volume of unemployment in- |} 
creased slightly during October. Seasonal 
plants manufacturing food products released 
many workers. A number of highway projects 
have been completed, resulting in the release | 
of several hundred men. The planing mills, 
sash and door factories, and brick and tile 
plants continued operations on greatly cur- 
tailed schedules, with minimum forces en-| 

| 


mati ‘ j. | gaged. i | 
ae a pro Ante | Railroad shops and terminals foundries, | 

- bh ‘antes panies. metal-products plants, and machine shops con- 
Statutes respecting minimum capital re-| tinued on curtailed’ schedules. Pulp and 
quirements, where it is provided that | paper mills, linen mills, and furniture fac- 


these may not be estimated above their 


tories maintained satisfactory schedules and 
par value or their current market value, 


in most instances full forces were engaged. 
Increased activity was noted in the shipping 
industry and many vessels cleared port with 
cargoes of wheat and flour for the Orient. | 

Building remained below normal Public- 
utility establishments operated with reduced 


provide that in determining the condi- 
tion of a company supervising officials 
shall allow any investment in or loan on 


}sull as set up in investments on the books of 


}common stock, $7,000,000." 


| chase 
}as of Dec. 31. 


|dates and at different prices. 
| way to assure uniformity of value for the 


| the 
| but also of stockholders of an insurance | 


|} excess surplus. 


| away 


the stock of another insurance company 
as an asset only at the value estimated 
by dividing the aggregate amount of sur- 
plus and capital of such insurance com- 
pany by the number of its shares of capi- 
tal stock issued. 


Confusion in Valuation 





Said to Be Inevitable 
“The requiremnts in respect 

imum capital valuations, the  require- 

ments in respect of holdings of stock of 


other insurance companies, the require-| 


ments in respect of amortization of bonds 
and other evidences of debt, are a matter 
of law. The elimination of all of these 
items, plus the value of real estate hold- 
ings, serve to diminish greatly the assets 
affected by using market values, in so far 
as such market values are available as of 
Dec. 31. / 

“Confusion will be inevitable if the ma- 
jority resolufion is adopted, for it ex- 
cludes from June 30 values all securities 
purchased since June 30, 1931, and pro- 
vides that they shall be valued at pur- 
price regardless of market values 
This means that 
A company bought a stock on July 1 
at 70; the B company bought the same 
stock in October at 36; the C company 


| ine decrease in the number of men employed. | 
There was a fair volume of building under | 


if the! 


bought it in November at 40, and the D} 
company bought it on June 29; each of | 
the four companies would have a different | 


valuation for the same identical stock, 
for the company which bought it on June 
29, or prior to that time, would value 
it as of June 30, and the others at the 
date of purchase. I submit in all earnest- 
ness that if stock is to be valued for the 
D company, which bought it on June 29 
at 72, which was the price of the stock 
on June 30, its value to A, B and C com- 
panies must be the same, notwitstanding 
that the A company bought it during Oc- 
tober lows at 36 and others at different 
The only 


same stock is by t adoption of value 
on the particular dafe—Dec. 31, which the 
annual statement requires. 


“The resolution, while probably not so} 


intended, plainly states that those com- 
panies which were so farsighted, or fortu- 
nate, as the case may be, to have pur- 
chased securities during the lows of Oc- 
tober, or at any time since June 30, shall 
value them at the purchase price, regard- 
less of market values of Dec. 31. If, as 
all of us so earnestly hope, there may be 
substantial recoveries in values between 


now and that date, and there have been | 


recoveries since the October lows, such 
companies will be deprived of benefits 
to which they are manifestly entitled. * * * 
“It has been whispered that there is a 
strong suspicion that a campaign against 
the majority report on valuations is be- 
ing carried on as an effort to put some 
of the smaller companies ‘on the spot.’ I 
want to enter a most emphatic denial of 
any such intention. Indeed, I do not see 
how it can possibly have that effect. 5 


Changes in Valuation 
In Different Companies 


| repairs. 


| 
| 


“If the “smaller companies” have com-| 


plied with the provisions of this law, then 
there has been no marked depreciation 
in the valuation of their securities com- 
parable with that which would naturally 
occur in connection with the larger com- 
panies, which have many times. the 
amount of capital and surplus required 
as a minimum, and which companies, 
therefore, have greater freedom of invest- 
ment. 

“There may be exceptional cases in 
which a true report of financial conditions 
would show a lack of financial strength. 
but it is far better that the facts be faced 
and this be cared for before the annual 
statement is rendered. 


still a weakness, and in the long run is 
sure to be harmful. It is far better for 
interest, not only of policyholders, 


company, that actual conditions shall be 


|made clear, and an opportunity given to 


strengthen its financial condition, than 


t A weakness of, 
| policy, although an amiable weakness, is 


|ment in the industrial-employ 


| especially noticeable 


of min- | and in the anthracite and bituminous mining 


forces and no extension work of any impor- 
tance was under way. A general surplus of | 
labor prevailed throughout the State, most 


| noticeable in the lumber industry. | 


° | 

Pennsylvania | 
Pennsylvania: There was a slight improve- 
ent situation 
State during October, more 
in the textile industry | 


throughout the 


sections, where many additional men were en- 
gaged. There was a further improvement 
noted in the printing establishments. Several 
thousand additional steel workers were given 
employment as operations increased in the/| 
iron and steel mills. 

Increased activities were noted in the stone 
quarries, and the forces engaged in plants 
manufacturing electrical products were aug- 
mented. The railroads employed additional 
trainmen, particularly in the mining sections. 


A slight decrease was noted in the volume| 


of highway construction, with a correspond- 


way in most of the larger cities, with pros- 
pects for an improvement in the employment 
situation among the building-trades men in 
vurious localities, and several large projects 
are soon to be started. The retail houses and 
department stores increased their forces in 
preparation for the holiday trade. 


Due to the completion of harvesting activi- | 


ties and other Fall 
was a decided 
mand for farm 
surplus of labor 
which included 
workers. 


agricultural work, there 
downward trend in the de- 
help. There was a general 
apparent in all localities, 


professional and technical 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island: Manufacturing activity and 


employment in several of the major industries | 


throughout the State continued below nor- 
mal during October. No marked change was 
noted in the textile, jewelry, machine, or 
machine-tool plants and in many instances 
part-time operations and curtailed forces were 
maintained 

Work was started on new highway and bridge 
construction in the southern part of 


State at a cost of over $297,300, giving employ- | 


ment to many men. Work in the shipyards 
continued at a low level. The demand for 
agricultural help was small, due to the fact 
that most farms are worked by owners or 
tenants There was a sufficient supply of 
labor in all localities. 


South Carolina | 


South Carolina: Curtailed schedules and re- 
duced forces engaged continued in the ma- 
jority’ of the larger manufacturing establish- 
ments throughout the State in October; how- 
ever, some increase in operations and em- 
ployment was reported in the textile establish- 
ments. While the lumber industry was very 
inactive, the operation of a large lumber 
cencern that closed in 
providing employment to approximately 700 
men. 7 

The volume of building and general con- 
struction was below normal, consisting chiefly 
of small projects, dwellings, remodeling and 
Harvesting of the cotton crop was 
practically completed, resulting in the release 
of a number of workers 
which were seasonally closed were again in 
operation and provided employment for quite 
a number of men. Rallroad departments con- 
tinued to operate on curtailed schedules, with 
reduced forces engaged A general surplus 


of labor was apparent at the close of the 
month 

Sonth Dakota 
South Dakota: Additional contracts were 


awarded during October for road, bridge, and 
culvert construction, and allotments of high- 
way funds were directly made to many coun- 
ties for road projects that will employ a 
large number of men until freezing weather, 
after which highway activities will 
fined to graveling and maintenance. Con- 
siderable highway work has been completed 


and the bulk of the crews, except those en- | 


gaged in shouldering and other finishing op- 
erations, were released. 

The gold-mining district reported consider- 
able prospect work and the erection of a mill. 
Most of the mines continued full-time opera- 
tions, but some employes who hiad been en- 
gaged in overhauling pipe lines and other out- 
side work were released at the close of the 
month. The development of manganese de- 
posits along the Missouri River and the lay- 
ing of natural-gas pipe lines in the southeast- 
ern part of the State employed a substantial 
number of men. 

Railroad surfacing and rail relaying was 
practically completed An extra amount of 
traffic in the transportation of livestock was 
apparent during the month: however, rail- 
roads continued to operate with a reduced 
number of trainmen engaged. Public-utility 


; construction and maintenance forces worked 


that the company should be encouraged | 


to linger along limpingly in disregard of 
the realities of the situation. 


“Some insurance companies during pe-| 


riods of extraordinary prosperity found 
themselves maintaining surplus in excess 
of the necessary requirements, and, very 
properly under the then existing condi- 
tions, declared stock dividends out of this 
If a company now finds 
that by reason of the present conditions, 
the present surplus is seriously affected, 
the proper method for the company would 
be to reform its capital structure and 
return to surplus that which was taken 
from it. 

“The ethical responsibilities of the in- 


surance commissioners of this country in| 


the matter are serious. Nor are they to 
be escaped by reference to past prece- 
dents. There is a growing conviction in 
the minds-of thoughtful people that it has 
become essential to the creation and sup- 
port of a sound commercial life, that 
there be a careful insistence on the ab- 
solute integrity of financial statements of 
corporations.” 

Mr. Van Schaick explained that the ac- 
tion of the convention is not binding on 
the States and each Commissioner must 
decide. individually what valuation basis 
will be used in reports to his department. 


Arizona to Vote in 1932 
On Fiscal Survey Project 


PHOENIX, ArIz., Dec. 8. 

The first 14 sections of the 1931 Act 
(chapter 103) providing for an economic 
and fiscal survey of the resources and 


| lishments operated full 


property of the State will be submitted | 


to the electorate at the November, 
election. The bill (S. 116) is subject to 
referendum, the State Supreme? Court 
held in a unanimous opinion, which re- 
versed the decision of the Maricopa 
County Superior Court. The _ opinion, 
written by Chief Justice McAlister was 
concurred in by Associate Justices Ross 


1932, 


and Lockwood. | 


part time in most instances. 

Practically all industries, including egg- 
crate and woodworking establishments, meat- 
packing plants, creameries, stone quarries, 
and railroad and machine shops, worked be- 
low normal. The baking establishments 
worked at capacity and in some cases reported 
overtime Poultry-dressing plants through- 
out the State were exceptionally busy. 

The sugar-beet industry started its sea- 
sonal 90-day run, giving employment to quite 
a number of men in the harvesting of the 
crop and in the beet-sugar factories. The 
demand for farm help in the livestock and 
grain sections was greatly curtailed and many 
farm workers were seeking other occupations. 
A surplus of skilled and unskilled labor ob- 


tained throughout the State during the 
month. 


Utah 


Utah: While there was a general surplus of 
skilled and unskilled labor apparent through- | 
out October, there was an increase in sea- | 
sonal employment occasioned by the harvest- 
ing of sugar beets. Approximately 5,000 peo- 
ple obtained employment in the sugar-beet 
fields and 1,000 factory workers obtained work 
in the beet-sugar factories. Most of the beet 
factories in Operation worked full time. 

The majority of the manufacturing estab- 
time, but with re- 
duced forces engaged. A few seasonal plants 
such as the canning factories have closed for 
the season, releasing a large number of work- 
ers. The railroads operated with reduced 
forces in most departments, but there was a 
slight increase in employment in the trans- 
portation department due to the shipment of | 
sugar beets. coal, and fruit. 

The coal mines generally worked about half | 
time and there was a surplus of coal miners. 
There was no material change in the metal | 
mines, some of the mines having closed and 
others operating with greatly curtailed forces. 
There were a few new road construction proj- 
ects under way, involving an expenditure of 
about $35,000 and furnishing employment to 
quite a number of men throughout the State. 

There has been a decided decrease in build- 
ing but an increase in the volume of munici- 
pal improvements. Work on a water pipe line 
and two distributing reservoigs furnished em- | 

loyment for a large number of men. ‘The 

arvesting of crops throughout the State, 
with the exception of the sugar beets, was 
about finished. 5 
The review of conditions in other 
States will be printed in the issue of 
Dec. 10, 


| 


the | 


June was resumed, | 


Cottonseed-oil mills | 


be con- | 


| 645. 


| 900 
| $2,000 


| swimming pool; 
| garage, University of California Ompus, $10,- 


ewe 


Control of Subsiviary Utilities 
In Middle West Group Shown 





ship of Insull Power Companies 


| 
| 


Publication of excerpts from tran- there not? | 
script of testimony Dec. 1 by Asel R. 
Colsert, economist of the Federal 
Traie Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission’s investiga- 
tion into financial activities of power | 
and gas utilities, was begun in the 
issue of Dec.\8 and proceeds as fol- 


) vendor’s contract account, will 
A. There will. 

Q@. And to make sure that I understand the 
situation correctly, is it true that this ven- 
dor’s contract account for the most part, then, 
represents discount on securities of the Mid- 
dle West Utilities Company? 

A. It does. It was set up as shown in 
this part of the report now under comment, 


lows: } and subsequent to that time additional dis- 
‘ count on bonds was charged to it, and ad- 

Q. This all happened back in 1912, I take| ditional discounts on preferred stocks were 
it? A. Yes. charged to this account, so that the name 


Q. And you have not cbtained information 
as to the cost of Mr. Insull of the securities 
that he turned over to the Middle West 
Utilities Company? A. I have not. 

Q. How was this transaction that you 
have described expressed in the accounts of 
the Middle West Utilities Company? 

A. The opening journal entry of the Mid- 

le West Utilities Company gave expression 
to this contract with Samuel Insull by charg- 
ing an account termed ‘Vendor's contract 
account” with the amount of $12,330,000. 

Q. That was the value assigned to the 
assets to be acquired from Mr. Insull, was it 
not? A. It was. 


Q. 


of the account really becomes a misnomer 
| in later years. 


* + + ! 

Q. But at the time it was set up did the 

treatment accorded it amount to capitaliz- 
ing the discount? 

A. It is hard to say. While it was set up 
;@8 an asset, the discounts on the stocks were 
| mot included in the ledger value of any tan- 
} gible assets, but were set up in a separate 

and distinct account of their own, although 
; this account was called “Vendor's contract 
account” and might from the name therefore 
be considered an account receivable, but I 
-* + would say that the discount on these stocks 
The securities received from Samuel In- | W88 set up rather as a deferred asset than 
as being capitalized. ! 

the Middle West Utilities Company of $383,- | 
879.98 had a par value or face value of $3,- | item mentioned on page 20, and which you 


Q. The opening balance sheet contained the | 





Increase Shown 


In Hospitalization 
Are Maintained Transcript of Testimony Concerns Director-Q{ War Veterans 


Gen. Hines Says Number Un- 
dergoing Treatment Is 
Greatest at Any Time 
Since Close of War 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

can be definitely stated that if-the three 
organizations functioning separately prior 
to consolidation had undertaken the com- 
bined load of work placed upon the Vet- 
erans’ Administration at the inception of 
the new organization it would have cost 
the Government considerably more in ad- 
ministrative overhead. 


Greater Efficiency Attained 


In other words, these three agencies 
working together have been able to handle 
the increased load brought about by addi- 
tional benefits and the work involved in 
carrying out the increased loans made on 
adjusted service certificates authorized at 
the last session of Congres at a reduced 
cost and with greater efficiency. 

As of June 30, 1931, exclusive of the 








967.310, did they not? A. That is correct. | have already told us about, amounting to 
Q. This total value debited on the books | $6,236,858.99? A. That is correct. 

of the Middle West Utilities Company to ven- |, @. And on page 21 you account for most of 

dor’s contract account at $12,330,000 balanced | that as discount on prefererd and common 


three credit items, did it not? A. Yes, sir. stocks, do you not? A. Yes. 
Q. Made up of “Account payable, Samuel Q. And that sum so arrived at was carried 
Insull, $330,000; preferred stock. $5,000,000; | #8 4m asset in the balance sheet of the com- 


pany, was it not? 

A. Yes, but that doesn't mean it was capi- 
talized. Any discount on the issuance of 
stock would be carried as an asset in the 
Yes, sir. | balance sheet The difference would be it 

Q. And have sufficiently described the $383,- | would be carried as a deferred asset. I would 
879.98 of that sum which appears at page 20 | consider it being capitalized if it were charged 
of your report as the amount for which no|!n to some investment account permanently 
tangible asset was received, and which rep- | 4S & part of that asset. 
resents the ledger value of options and pur- i +. + 
chase agreements acquired from Mr. Insull Q. Well, it appears in the assets 
and his oo a discounts on securities | not? A. It appears in the assets. — 
issued? A. Yes, sir. | . How it was y 

Q. When you say sepronensies the ledger | inter on, will we? ye eg ete 
value, as you Go, at page 20, do you mean the . Turning to , 
ledger value as recorded on the ledgers of the | we date on cna ik dean Fae gree age | 
Middle West Utilities Company? A. Yes. sir.| the capitalization of the Middle West Utili- 

Q. The opening balance sheet of the Mid-| ties Company, does it not? A. Yes, sir 
|dle West Utilities Company as of the begin- | Q. It increased from what sum at organi- 


| ning of business in May, 1912, is based in part | gation in May, 1 
upon accounting entries made subsequent to | 30, 1930? y. 1912, to what sum as of Sept. 


May, 1912. | A. The total capitalization was $12,000 
A. Yes, it is based upon the entries made | at organization in May, 1912. and 9273:202.578 
subsequent to that date which liquidate the | on Sept. 30, 1930. These figures are before 
old vendor's contract account. any deduction for any amount of treasury 
|. There the assets are set up totaling $12,- | securities which might be held at that time. 
330,000, are they not? A. Yes, sir. | There was a small amount at the end of 1930. 
Q. How was the $275,000,000 total on Sept. 
30 made up? 
A. There were $50,000,000 of note issues, $60,- 
756,381 of preferred stocks, and common stocks 
of $164,465,997, including in the figure for com- 
mon stock the amount of capital surplus of 
the company which had been created out of 


the proceeds derived from the sale of com- 
mon stock. 


A. That is cor- 
rect. 

Q. You have accounted for all the items 
showing the make up of the $12,330,000? A. 


does it 


+ + + 

Q. And here again this item of $383,879.98, 
which is one of the items going to make up 
the total of over $12,000,000, appears as op- | 
tions, purchase agreements and services? A. 
That is correct | 

Q. The assets of $12.330,000 balancing liabil- 
ities totaling the same amount? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Made up of the items you have already 
told about of $5,000,000 par value of preferred, 
| $7,000,000 par value of common stock, and 
| accounts payable to Samuel Insull of $330,000? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This amount of $6,.236,858.99 is the re- 


~++ 
Q. What does this total show under receipts? 
A. It shows that for the most part the Mid- 
dle West Utilities Company has acquired cap- 


sidual balance of the vendor's contract ac- | ‘t@l through the issuance of stocks. As of 
count after a specific ledger value had been Sept 30, 1930 the common stock accounted 
assigned by the company to the tangible as- for 59.7 per cent. of the total capitalization, 
sets acquired at organization, Is that cor-| Preferred stock 22.1 per cent, and notes 18.2 
rect? A. Yes, sir. | per cent. Such percentages have naturally 


varied from time to time, but in general the 
greater portion of the company’s capital has 
been acquired through the issuance of stocks 
both common and preferred ; 

Q. The funds derived by the company from 
the sale of capital securities have been in- 
vested principally in what? A. In investments 
in subsidiaries, Operas ne utility companies. 

Q. As of Sept. 30, 1930, the total capitali- 
zation was what? A. $275,222.378. 


| Q. You state that the options and purchase 
agreements paid into the corporation by Mr. 
Insull were of some value. Of what value you 
have not determined? A. No, sir 

Q. I don't know that it could be deter- 
mined. You have stated also that the services | 
of Mr. Insull for a period of two years subse- 
quent to the organization was of some value. 
You draw the conclusion, do you not, that | 
|} the value of these assets accounted.for but 


|a comparatively small portion of the $6,236,-|,,@: And the total investments? A. $248,- 
| 858.99, and that the greater portion of this 235,746. 

amount represented stock discount of the pre- | . + 

ferred and common stocks issued to Samuel Q. As of Sept. 30, 1930, there were also 


| Insull at organization? A. I do. 
| Q. Referring. of course, to the preferred and 
| common stocks of the Middle West Utilities | 
| Company so issued? A. Yes, sir. 
| > 

Q. Do you attempt to make some appor- 
| tionment of this sum of something over $6,- 
000,000 between the common and preferred 
stock? 


| loans made by Middle West Utilities Company 
to subsidiary companies; is that right? . 

A. Yes; these amounted to $30,502,396 as 
of that date, and would bring the relation- 
ship of total capitalization and total in- 
vestments nearly on a par with each other. 

Q. What stocks of Middle West Utilities 
Company have voting power? A. All stocks 
of the company have equal voting power. 


A. Yes. This computation is shown on page Q. That was not so when the prefe ; 
21 of the report. Shortly after its organiza- was first issued, was it? . shears 
tion the company was selling its preferred A. No. At the organization, 


back in 1912, 
the preferred stock had no voting rights un- 


less the dividends were in arrears for a pe- 
riod of six months, whereupon full voting 
power would vest with this stock, but on 


stock at a price of $90 per share, with a bonus 
of 25 per cent in common stock. It then 
seemed reasonable that stock issued at organi- 
zation of $4,000,000 par value was issued at no 
greater price than this. Assuming that to be 
true, then the discount on the $4,000,000 value | 
}of preferred stock issued at organization 
would be $10 per share, or $400,000, l@aving 
the remainder as discount on common stock 
and the value of the intangibles acquired 
at organization of $5,836,858.99, which we have 
been heretofore discussing. 

Q. There will be references later on to this 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pany with the Middle West Securities Com- 
pany on June 15, 1920, all classes of stock 
were given equal voting rights, and this has 
held true from that time on to the present. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Dec. 10. 


Awards of Public Buildin g Contracts 
| Exceed 47 Millions Durin g the Week 


| AWARDS of public and semipublic construction contracts during the week 
| amounted to $47,575,096, according to the weekly list announced Dec. 7 by the 
Public Works Section gf the President's Organization on Unemployment Relief 
(The Organization’s announcement of contracts was printed in the issue of Dec. 
7.) The list of projects by States follows in full text: : 


a a — a 
Alabama school building, $4,800. H 
piabetnae i(eanEMEen? Medaty.. abbeed Sex 0 g. 7 umboldt County, 
| J 7 bridge across Eel Riyer at Robinson's Ferr 
pairs, $2,200, Franklin County, maintenance | 99 759° Long Beach, improving alley, $1,762; 


work, roads, $40,000. Marengo County, school 
additions, $6,150; at Linden, $%6.000 at 
Thomaston, $3,000. Birmingham, store, $3,758. 
| Gadsden, church, $10,000. Homewood, paving 
| $1,685. Tuskegee, switch house (add to gate 
house), $5,000. 


improving alley south of Second Street $659; 
dredging at recreation Park Lagoon, $25,689: 
improving 20th Street between Pacific and 
Oregon Avenues, $1,823; improving Ontario 
Avenue from Ocean to Seaside Avenue, $3,410; 
improving alley north of Seventh Street be- 


Arkansas tween Junipero Avenue and Stanley Avenue, 
Arkansas: Miller County, radio beacon, » improving Hullet Street, $31,431. Mo- 
$1,500. Pleasant Plains, Senior High School, “¢St0. church, $65,000. San Francisco, re- 


$10,000. Desha County, levee work, $20,583, | Modeling residence, $5,000. Siskiyou County, 


oie across Klamath River, $20,728. Spadra, 
‘ rilling water well, $2,800. Tracey, church, 
| ; Colorado | $10,000. Sacramento, levee work, $24'727; pav- 
Colorado: Glenwood Spring, road work, ing road survey No. 487, $9,562. San Diego 
$110,000. Grand County school at Fraser, County, grading highway across Torrey Pines 
$18,000. Mesa, $12,249. Long Beach, constructing 
‘ : | sewer district No. 11, $820,000. Los Angeles 
Connecticut County, acquisition and improvement of dis- 





Connecticut: Hamden, public improvements, | trict No. 72, $60,171; No. 187, $69,062; No. 277, 


$20,000. Stamford, two-story basement for | $174,500; paving Washington Boulevard, $133,- 
| school, $200,000. | 500; Acacia Street, $14,242; Avalon Boulevard, 
Florida | $25,700; Marathan Road, $11,418; Bixby Road, 
$104,000; streets in Artesia, $93,727; Downey 
Florida: Olustee, naval stores laboratory/and Anaheim roads, $40,450; Flower Street. 
building, $9,580. $65,250; — Boulevard, $26,270; Covina 
. Boulevard, 128,050; Dominguez Street, $25,- 
Georgia 500; Riverside-Redondo Road, $65,000. - 

Georgia: Augusta, sidewalks, $1,100; office 


The list of projects in other States 
}and waiting room, Daniel Aviation Field, $1,- 7 A A ‘ 
050. Midson & Oglethorpe Counties, bridge, will be printed in the issue of Dec. 10. 


| $1,200. Monroe, grain and feed barn, $2,000. a — 
Rome, store—McCall Hospital, $6,000. Savan- 
nah, airport, $1,440 


Idaho 
Idaho: Near East Fork, grading, $24,345. | 
| Boise County, grading. $106,187. 
Illinois 
Illinois: Greene County levee work, $269,- 
| 360. Johnson County, bridge work, $2,342. 


} 
Massac County, gravel surfacing, $7,230. Pe- 
oria County. church, addition and interior al- 
terations, $5,000. Sangamon County, bridge 
work, $9,800. Tazewell, bridge work, $68,894. 
Cambridge, paving Green River section, $44,- 

Kendall County, bridge work, RT 69— 
Section 126B, $10,233. Ogie County, school, 
$4,000. Wainnetka, sanitary sewer, $1.788. Will 
County, eight machinery shelters, $2,236. Win- 
nebago County, elementary school building 
$10,000; school repairs and additions, $50,000. 
Winnetak, water mains, $2,244. Elgin, resur- 
facing North Grove Avenue and other streets, 
$27,010; building road to cemetery, $3,000. Ga- 
lena, highway bridge, $7.000. Rockford, sani- 
tary sewers, $70,000. Broadview, paving curb 
and gutters, $12,701; paving, $3,486. East St 
Louis, paving, curb and drains, $18,620. Grays- 
lake, auditorium and gymnasium (side ad- 
dition to grade school), $25,000. Grundy 
County, graveling, $27,145. Urbana, dosing 
tank (alterations and pump house extension), 
$9,227. Bureau County, bridge repairs, $3,293. 
Woodstock, 


Insurance 


side addition to courthouse, §2,- 
Decatur, sewer, $1,800 Dupo, water main 
Logan County, 


gravel surfacing, 


$17,287 
California 

San Francisco, Jesse Hotel (in- 
$20,000; remodeling and 
ce, $105,000 
$25,000. 


California: 
terior remodelingy, 
enlarging post Santa Clara, 
Berkeley, building 
000. Contra Costa, general road building and 
maintenance, $35,000. Auberry, nurses’ home 
addition, $3,338. Bakersfield, bridge across 


the merger of the Middle West Utilities Com- | 


| benefits of insurance, adjusted compensa~ 
tion, hospital or domiciliary care and civil 
| service retirement, there were on the rolls 
lof the eVterans’ Administration 1,349,812 
| beneficiaries. (Total veterans and depend- 
jents of deceased or living veterans), as 
| follows: 





War of 1812 oosskbues 8 
Mexican War . 547 
Indian Wars ooo | O88 
Civil War M......-.--eees 193,721 
Spanish American War. .. 239,860 
| Regular establishment .... 22,571 
World War ........seecees 883,352 


| In the matter 6f hospitalization the new 
administration, like its predecessor, the 
former Veterans’ Bureau, experienced 
difficulty in fulfilling all of the demand for 
Government hospital facilities, due to the 
constantly increasing pressure for hos- 
pitalization that is being exerted by vet~ 
erans with disabilities not attributable to 
military service. 

Since June of 1924 when hospitalization 
was first authorized for the veterans of 
all wars without regard to the origin of 
their disabilities, the patient load for the 
|nonservice-connected class has increased 
until it now forms 54.27 per cent of the 
total, an increase of approximately 8 per 
cent since June, 1930. 

This marked incvease is further re- 
flected in an analysis of the admissions 
to all hospitals during this year which 
shows that over three-fourths of the total 
were of the nonservice-connected class. 


Greater Facilities Necessary 


If it is to be the policy of our Govern- 
ment to furnish hospitalization to veterans 
of all wars whether their disabilities are 
due to service or otherwise, and such ap= 
= likely, in view of the action taken 

y the last Congress which specifically 
| authorized for the first time the acquisi- 
tion of facilities for the veterans of all 
wars, then the existing ‘and authorized 
Government facilities will have to be ma= 
terially increased to meet future demands, 

Most of the present pressure for hose 
| pital accommodations is being exerted by 
| veterans suffering from general disease 
or conditions, which also will be true of 
the future, due to the increase in the 
number and frequency of diseases and con< 
ditions of this type which come with ad« 
vancing years. 

For the neuropsychiatric type there has 
been a marked and consistent growth in 
the hospital load which should continue 
for the next 20 years, although to a much 
less extent than that expected for the 
|general type. It appears that additional 
Ospital facilities will not be required to 
| meet the future demands of either the 
| Service-connected class as a whole of the 
| tuberculous type of patient. 


| Hospitals House 33,302 Veterans 


The hospital population on June 30, 
| 1931, consisted of 33,302 veterans of the 
| World War and 1,837 other patients of 
whom 1,385 were veterans of the Spanish- 
|American War; 261 veterans of other 
| wars; 116 veterans of countries allied with 
the United States during the World War; 
and 75 miscellaneous beneficiaries, 

Veterans of the World War comprised 
95 per cent of the total hospital load on 
June 30, 1931, and of these 15.701, or 47 
per cent, were receiving treatment for 
service-connected diseases; 17,321, or 32 
per cent, for nenservice-connected dis- 
eases; while 280 were being examined or 
observed for disability allowance rating 
purposes. 

Constantly increasing hospital accom- 
modations of the Veterans’ Administra= 
| tion enable a greater number of veterans 
to receive care and treatment in Govern- 
ment facilities. 

Of the veteran population under treat- 
ment at the close of this year, 74 per cent 
were in facilities under the control and 
jurisdiction of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; 20 per cent were in other Governs 
ment hospitals, and but 6 per cent were 
jin State and civil institutions. Approxi- 
|mately 60 per cent of the patients in 
State and civil institutions are suffering 
from neuropsychiatric diseases. 


Hospital Admissions Increase 


| Since 1919 when hospital care and 
treatment were first authorized for vet~ 
erans of the World War, there have been 
992,336 hospital admissions, of which 
109,649 were made during this fiscal year. 
The latter figure represents an increase 
of 17,534 or 19 per cent over the fiscal 
year 1930, and approximately 71 per cent 
over the number for 1924. 

Since June 7, 1924, when hospitalization 
was first authorized for the veterans of 
all wars without regard to the origin of 
| their disabilities, 324,205 or approximately 
56 per cent of all admissions have been 
of the nonservice-connected class. Of the 
| total admissions during this fiscal year, 
| 82,850, or 76 per cent, were for the treat- 
ment of nonservice-connected disabilities, 
as compared with 13,243, or 17 per cent 
jin 925, the year following the passage 
lof this amendatory legislation. 
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Assets of North American Companies are more than $117,000,000.00 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


Founded 1792 
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North America 
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and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


North America facilities are now available in the Philippines, 
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upon the appointment of the remaining 


RAILROADS . 


Were Averted in 
- Last Fiseal Year 


Mediation Board Reports 
Relatively Less Disputes 
Of Outstanding Impor-) 


tance Than Heretofore | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
making a total of three interpretations 
rendered in the 376 cases disposed of | 
through mediation agreements during the 
five-year period. 

There was not a strike on any railroad 
during the past year. 
The total number oi cases both received 





and disposed of by the Board of Media- | 


tion during the past year shows an in- 
crease as compared with any previous | 

ear. There were fewer arbitrations 

uring the past year than in any previous 
year. 

An emergency board was appointed by | 
the President on April 16, 1931, under | 
“the provisions of section 10 of the Rail-| 
way Labor Act, to investigate and report | 
respecting unadjusted differences then ex- | 
isting between the Federated Shop Crafts, | 
American Federation of Labor, and the| 
Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co., at | 
Shreveport, La. Text of the report (made | 
public by the President July 9, 1931) is 
embodied (p. 19) herein. 


Of the total of 618 cases involving 
changes in rates of pay, rules, or working | 
conditions submitted to our board (from 
.the beginning of its work July, 1926), 504 
had been disposed of by, June 30, 1931; | 
54 of these were acted Upon during the 
fiscal year covered by this report. Of} 
these 54 cases, 24 were settled through | 
mediation, four were submitted to arbi- 
tration, 12 were withdrawn through medi- | 
ation, six were withdrawn during process | 
of investigation, two were withdrawn) 
without mediation consideration, and six | 
were retired without mediation proceed- 
ings by action of the board. 


One Arbitration Case Concluded 


At the end of the year one of the four) 
_€ases submitted to arbitration during the | 
year July 1, 1930, to July 1, 1931, had been 
concluded, and one case was withdrawn 
before the award was rendered. In the | 
| 


“remaining two cases the interested parties 


had not met in an effort to agree upon | 
the appointment of the remaining arbi- 
trator or arbitrators. | 


Of the total of 596 cases involving 

levances or differences arising out of | 

e interpretation or application of exist- | 
ing agreements concerning rates of pay, 

ules, or working conditions not adjusted 
mre parties in conference and not de- 
cided by an appropriate adjustment board, | 
413 had been. disposed of by June 30, 
1931; 248 of these were acted upon during | 
the fiscal year covered by this report. | 

Of these 248 cases, 74 were settled) 
through mediation, 113 were submitted to | 
arbitration, 58 were withdrawn through | 
mediation, 1 was withdrawn without me- 
diation consideration, and 2 were closed | 
without mediation proceedings by action 
of the board. 

At the end of the year 10 of the 113 
cases submitted to arbitration during the 
year July 1, 1930, to July 1, 1931, had been 
concluded with 3 arbitration proceedings. 
‘In the remaining 103 cases, which involve 
3 arbitration procedings, the interested 
parties had not met in an effort to.agree 


‘arbitrator or arbitrators, or were making 
further effort to otherwise dispose of their 
differences. ; 

Of the grand total of 1,214 cases of all 
characters thus far received and accepted 
for mediation, 917 cases have been dis- 
posed of as follows: 


Ns 5a a5 vain ss canes eeinnne . 376) 
NINN a6 3 occ 5's s0.065:0.008 saciae ae 
By withdrawal through mediation ... 265 
‘By voluntary withdrawal ............ 32 
By board action ......... enien t4ebsnc) eee 

917 


Of the 297 unsettled cases, 276 have been | 


assigned for mediation, and practically all 
of the assigned cases have had the atten- 
tion of mediators in initial conferences, 
etc. There remain 21 cases ~unassigned 
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Way Clear for Authorized Increases With Re- 


moval of ‘Pool’, Says I. C. C. 





Action taken by the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission Dec. 7 in permitting | 
the railroads of the country to proce 


: | 
with their plan to aid financially depressed) 459" y, 
railroads through the medium of “loans”|inea, S°*™'®® “tied. not otherwise spec- | 
to meet their fixed charges rather than| 160.—Vegetable-oil cake and meal, except 
the Commission’s: original plan to use| cottonseed. 


moneys realized from increased freight | 
rates as “gifts” to such carriers, will per-| 
mit the immediate increase in rates on the 
commodities specified by the Commission, 
it was stated orally at the Commission 
Dec. 8. (Docket No. Ex Parte, 13.) 

R. H. Aishton, chairman of the Associa- | 
tion of Railway Executives, has called a 
conference of member roads for Dec. 11 at 
Washington, to consider their future ac- 
tion in view of tne Commission’s action | 
Dec. 17 in permitting the carriers to pro-| 
ceed with their own plans to make the 
rate increases effective, the Commission 
has been advised. 


The rate advances authorized by the| 
Commission wil: net the carriers from | 
$100,000,000 to $125,000,000 in additional | 
revenues, ee to Commission esti-| 
mates. Removal from the Commission’s 
report of the so-called “pooling” condi- 
tion, which would have required the roads 
to pool all the additional revenues for | 
distribution to the weak lines, leaves the! 
way clear for the roads to make the rate 
advances effective on less than statutory | 
notice. 

Procedure to be followed, according to 
information made available at the Com-! 
mission, wil! be the filing of blanket sup- 
plements by the railroads to their tariffs | 
already on file with the Commission, which | 
will make the advanced rates effective on | 
less than the statutory notice of 30 days, | 
under the Sixth Section of the Interstate | 
Commerce Act. 

Because of the number of requests for 
additional information as to what com-| 
modities are affected | the increases in| 
freight rates authorized, the Commission! 
attached a more detailed list to its second 
report. 

The list, with explainations, follows in| 


In the tables which follow, the num-| 
bered geniric description of commodities | 
or commodity groups are those specified 
in the order of the Commission, Division | 
4, of Nov. 22, 1927, In the Matter of| 
Freight Commodity Statistics. Except as| 
otherwise provided and except where pre- 
fixed by circle 1, they cover the specific 
items customarily included by the car-| 
riers in their reports to the Commission | 
under each numbered description. Where 
prefixed by circle 1, the designated de- 
scriptions apply only on the commodities 
specifically here mamed. 


LIST A 
On commodities, in carloads, except as | 
otherwise noted, included under the fol- 


lowing descriptions there shall be no in- 
creases: 


10.—Wheat. 

20.—Corn. 

30.—Oats. 

40.—Barley and rye. 

41.—Rice. 

42.—Grain, not otherwise specified. 

50.—Flour, wheat. 

51.—Meal, corn. 

52.—Flour and meal, edible, not otherwise | 
specified, except cassava flour, sago flour and 
tapioca flour. 

61.—Mill products, not otherwise specified, 
except alfalfa meal. 

70.—Hay and alfalfa. 

71.—-Straw. 

90.—Cotton in bales, any quantity. 

91.—Cotton linters, noils, and regins. 

100.—Cottonseed. 

120.—Apples, fresh. 

122.—Berries, fresh. 

124.—Grapes, fresh. 

125.—Peaches, fresh. 

127.—Fruits, fresh, domestic, not otherwise 
specified. 

130.—Potatoes, other than sweet. 

150.— Beans and peas, dried. 

162.—Flaxseed. 

163.—Sugar beets. 

164.—(1) Products of agriculture, not other- 
wise specified, as follows: Corn cobs, corn- 
|}cob meal, corn husks or shucks, cornstalks, 
flaxseed hulls. 
| 170.—Horses, mules, ponies and asses. 
180.—Cattle and calves, single deck. 
181.—Calves, double deck. 
| 190.—Sheep and goats, single deck. 
191.—Sheep and goats, double deck. 
200.—Hogs, single deck. 
201.—Hogs, double deck. 
400.—Logs. 
402.—Wood (fuel). 
410.—Ties, railroad. 











to mediators. 
More Adjustment Boards Set Up 
In former reports our board has stated 


that adjustment boards as contemplated | 
by the railway labor act had not been| 


generally created, even though the con- 
dition had been improved from year to 
ear by voluntary action of the parties in 
terest. There has been a further im- 
provement this year, our records (not 
complete) indicating that some 28 addi- 
tional boards of adjustment have been 
established. There are approximately 2/2 
adjustment boards now functioning under 
the provisions of the railway labor act. 
Members of the Board of Mediation, 
five in number, are appointed by the 


President by and with the advice and | 


consent of the Senate. The terms of office 
(except in case of vacancy occurring) are 
for five years. The Board annually desig- 
nates one of its members to act as chair- 
man. 

The present organization of the Board, 
in addition to the members and their 
secretaries, 
_ Secretary, law officer and assistant to the 
. chairman, mediators (not board mem- 
bers), division of administration and a 
technical and statistical division—an ad- 


ministrative and clerical staff of 16 em-| 


ployes—making a total force of 26. 
Administration of the affairs of the 


Board, and subject to its direction, is in | 
This work is di- | 


charge of the secretary. 
vided generally as follows: 
Administrative division. 
Technical and statistical division. 
(Mediators other than Board members 
have been appointed for field work as the 
need for such service has appeared.) 





Production Decreases 


For Hard and Soft Coal 


. 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 28, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 6,402,000 net tons. As indi- 
cated by the table of daily loading given 
below. the time worked on Nov. 26, 
Tharisgiving Day, was equivalent to ap- 

roximately 0.1 of a working day. Ac- 

vity on other days, however, was stim- 
ulated, and production for the week was 
but 661,000 tons. or 9.4 per cent, less 
than in the full-time week preceding. 

The total production of Pennsylvania 
anthracite in the week ended Nov. 28— 
Thanksgiving week—amounted to 641,000 


net tons, a decrease of 262,000 tons from | 


the output in the week of Nov. 21. The 


qgecrease was due in part to the holiday | 


on Nov. 26, but the average daily rate 
for the five active days indicates a de- 
cline of 14.8 per cent from the rate main- 
tained in the preceding week.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Texas Oil and Gas Permits 
In Month at Highest Level 


Austin, Tex., Dec. 8. 
During November 779 new oil wells were 


‘located in Texas and there were 718 pro- | 


ducers and 109 dry holes completed, ac- 
cording to reports filed with the oil and 
gas division of the Railroad Commission. 

The total number of permits issued for 
all apeepones was 2,325, as compared with 
1,979 issued in October, the largest num- 
ber in any previous month in the State’s 
history. In January the number of per- 
mits was 1,208. 


comprises the office of the | 


443.—(1) Excelsior (wood), 
}n. 0. i, b. n., and sawdust. 

701.—(1) Cotton waste, other than manu- 
factured packing or wiping waste. 


LIST B 

| On commodities, in carloads, included 
| under the following numbered descriptions 
| there may be an increase of 6 cents per 
}ton of 2,000 pounds: 


290.—Anthracite coal. 

300.—Bituminous coal. 

310.—Coke. 

320.—Iron ore. 

330.—Copper ore and concentrates. 

331.—Lead ore and concentrates. 

332.—Zinc ore and concentrates. 

333.—Ores and concentrates, not otherwise 
specified. 

350.—Gravel and sand (other than glass or 
moulding). 

351.—Stone, broken, ground, or crushed; 
coated sand; and coated rock road-building 
material. 

392.—(1) Products of mines, not otherwise | 
specified, as follows: Borate rock; bituminous 
rock; bituminous asphalt rock; iron pyrites; 
limestone, crushed or ground; dolomite; earth 
or soil, n. 0. 1. b. n.; feldspar; fluorspar; flux- 
ing stone; ganister rock; glass sand; crude 
gypsum; loam; molding sand; nickel matte; 
ore residue; slate, crushed, ground or scrap; 
volcanic ash. 

420.—Pulpwood. 

491.—(1) Mill cinder and mill scale, iron or 
steel. 

692.—Furnace slag. 

701.—(1) Pyrites cinder, refuse or dross, 

701.—(1) Coal ashes and cinders. 

701.—(1) Brick bats and brick dust. 


LIST C 

On commodities, in carloads, included | 

junder the following numbered descrip- 

| tions there may be an increase of 12 cents 
per ton of 2,000 pounds: 


352.—-Stone, rough, not otherwise specified. 
| 390.—Phosphate rock, crude (ground or not 
| ground). 
| 391.—Sulphur (brimstone). 

392.—(1) Products of mines, not otherwise 
specified, as follows: Bentonite; china clay; 
| ground flint; fire clay; gilsonite; ground gyp- 
}sum, not calcined; kaolin; barium sulphate, 
ground (barytes), not precipitated; barium 
|sulphate, ground (barytes), precipitated 
| (blanc fixe); magnesium sulphate, crude, or 
| Kierserite; mica scrap or screenings; pipe clay; 
| Shale; slate, not crushed, ground or scrap; 
| sOapstone (talc) ground, dust, lump or rough 
| Slabs; chalk, crude; clay, n. 0. 1. b. n.; cobble- 
| stones; flint pebbles; marble chips. 
401.—Posts, poles and piling. 
430.—Lumber (made of domestic or Canad- | 
} ian wood or Mexican pine only), 
| 430.—Lath and shingles., 
| 431.—Box, crate and cooperage materials. 
| 432.—Vene*r and built-up wood, made wholly 
1s domestic or Canadian wood or Mexican 
| pine. 
| 443.—(1) Products of forests, not otherwise 
| Specified, as follows: Acid wood. Barks: Black 
}Oak (stick); cedar, shredded; hickory, not | 
|} ground or powdered; redwood, shredded. Tan- 
bark: Leaf (stick); ground, spent or not spent. 
| Wood charcoal briquettes; brush, riprapping; 
charcoal, wood; chemical wood; chips (shav- 
ings), brewers or vinegar; cigar box wood: | 
cones, fir or pine; cork dust (cork bark ref- | 
use); cork chips, shavings, virgin bark, waste 
or refugo; palm kernels; pine needles; shingle | 
tow or shavings. | 

490.—Pig iron. } 

693.—Scrap iron and scrap steel. 
LIST D 

On commodities, in carloads, except as| 
otherwise noted, included under the fol-| 
jlowing numbered and unnumbered de- 
scriptions there may be an increase. of 1 
cent per 100 pounds: 


wood shavings, 











80.—Tobacco leaf, unmanufactured, any | 
| quantity. 
| 101.—Cottonseed meal and cake. 
| 110.—Oranges and grapefruit. 
| 111.—Lemons, limes, and citrus fruits, not | 


otherwise specified. 
123.—Cantaloupes and melons, not otherwise | 

specified. 

| 126.—Watermelons, 





140.—Cabbage. 
141,—Onions. 


| alfalfa; millet seed; mustard seed. 


| cuttings, siftings, scraps or sweepings; velvet 


| building tile. 


or out-of-line charge) 


|for the transportation 
| countries; 


142.—Tomatoes. 
ae fresh, not otherwise spec- 
ed. 

151.—Fruits, dried or evaporated. 


161.—(1) Peanuts, raw. | 

164.—(1) Products of agriculture, not other- 
wise specified, as follows: Alfalfa seed; apple 
waste; apricot kernels; bagasse; barley or 
grain skimmings, malthouse; barley sprouts; 
bean meal (ground beans), n. o. i. b. n.; 
beans, soya; beet pulp or residue; broom corn. 

Cane seed; chufas; clover seed; cocoa bean 
refuse (cocoa dust); copra; cow peas; cucum- 
bers in tank cars. 

Fenugreek seed or meal; fodder, n. 0. i. b. n.; 
fruit pits or stones, n. o. i. b. n.; fruit peel, 
not candied or crystallized: fruit pulp; grains, 
spent, dry or wet; grass seed; hemp stalks. 

Kapok seed or kapok-seed meal; malt, 
malted grain or malt sprouts; meal, alfalfa, 
clover, peanut vine or sorghum, or chopped 





Pea meal; peanut grits; peanut hulls or | 
chaff; pomace, n. o. i. b. n.; rape seed or rape- | 
seed meal; sorghum seed or meal; tobacco 
stems, ground or unground; tomato refuse | 
(from canneries); unmanufactured tobacco 


beans or velvet-bean meal. 
353.—Stone, finished; not otherwise specified. 
360.—Petroleum, crude. 
370.—Asphalt (natural, by-product, or petro- | 
leum). 
440.—Rosin. 
441.—Turpeptine. 
443.—(1) Pine tar. 
450.—Petroleum oils, 
gasolines. 
451.—Fuel, road, and petroleum residual oils, 
not otherwise specified. 
452.—Lubricating oils and greases. 


refined, and all other | 


453.—Petroleum products, not otherwise | 
specified. 

540.—Cement, natural or portland (build- 
ing). 

550.—Brick, common. 

551.—Brick, not otherwise specified, and 


552.—Artificial stone, not otherwise specified. 

560 —Lime, common (quick or slacked). 

630.—Ice. 

640.—Fertilizers, not otherwise specified. 

697.—Building woodwork (millwork). 

701.—(1) Soapstone forms or slabs, including 
fire box or furnace linings. 

701.—(1) ‘Tar, and pitch, except brewers’ and | 
montan. 

701.—(1) Feed, animal or poultry, n. o. i. b. 
n., and not including biscuits, dog (dog 
cakes). 

On all other commodities, Including all 
less-than-carload freight, there may be an 
increase of 2 cents per 100 pounds. 


The increases set forth above are sub- | 
ject to the following provisos: 


1. In no event shall the increase levied 
on any shipment be in excess of 10 per 
cent of the charges which would be as- 
sessed in the absence of the increase. 

2. Where rates are stated in schedules 
in dollars per car the respective increases 
shall be $7.50 per car if the increase, as 
shown above, is 1 cent per 100 pounds; 
$10 per car if such incfease is 2 cents| 
per 100 pounds; $3 per car if such in- 
crease is 6 cents per ton; and $5 per car 
if such increase is 12 cents per ton. 

3. Shipments of petroleum products and 
furniture, moving. under rates the same 
as or less than those prescribed or ap- 
proved in No. 17000, Parts 4, 4-A, and 5, 


;of the Department in foreign trade cen- 


|Of conditions in European countries fol- 
}lows in fulf text: 


Railway Strikes Jmmediate Rise in Rail Rates \Ty 


Hungary Rises 


Department of Commerce 
Report on World Indus- | 
try Shows Mixed Trend 
Elsewhere in Europe 





Developments in business and industry 
during the week are analyzed in the| 
weekly review of world trade just issued 
by _the Department of Commerce. The 
review is based on reports from agents 


ters. (A section of the report dealing 
with Latin-American countries was pub- 
lished in the issue of Dec. 8.) A review 





Bulgaria 


Bulgaria: Preliminary trade figures for Oc-| 
tober show exports valued at 534,900,000 leva | 
and imports 380,€00,000 leva, leaving a favor-| 
able trade balance of 154,300,000 leva. (Leva) 
equals $0.0072.) The trade as compared with | 
September shows an increase of around 6) 
per cent in both exports and imports. 


Exports forthe first 10 months of 1931 were | 
valued a 857,870, leva as compared with 
5,025,304,000 for the corresponding. period of | 
1930; imports at 3.990,470,000 leva for the 1931| 
period against 3,819,100,000 leva for the 1930 
period. October exnorts of tobacco, valued at 


| 134,100,000 leva, were slightly more than Sep- | 


tember and about 215 times greater than| 
October, 1930. Wheat was the second item, 
valued at 77,400,000 leva, followed by grapes, | 
rye, prunes, oats and beans. | 

| 


Hungary | 


Hungary: Hungarian exports for September | 
were valued at 55.500,000 pengos and imports | 
40,000,000 pengos, leaving a favorable balance | 
of 15,500.000 pengos. (Pengo equals $0.1749.) | 
Exports increased 18 per cent as compared | 
with August and imports around 12 per 
cent. Agricultural products—poultry, sugar, 
wheat. flour ,and fresh fruit—were chiefly re- 
sponsible f the increase in exports, al- 
though electric machinery and appliances, 
and semimanufactured iron goods showed 
noteworthy advances. 


Raw materials of which Hungary is more | 
or less deficient, such as lumber, wood, coal, | 
metals and cotton, were the outstanding im- 
ports, all of which manifested increases over | 
August. Exports for the first nine months 
of 1931 were valued at 400,608,000 pengos as| 
compared with 667,96,000 pengos for the same 
period of 1930; imports at 429,355,000 pengos 
for the 1931 period against 627,833,000 pengos 
for 1930. Unemployment at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1931. was placed at 29.648. as com- 
pared with 29,412 for August, 1931, thus show- 
ing only a slight increase. 


Import restrictions continue to have a fa- 
vorable influence on production of certain 
domestic products—coal output advanced 
from 501,810 metric tons in August, 1931, to} 
614.630 in September, 1931; iron ore from 
6,067 to 7,361, and pig iron from 11,788 to 
14,262. Savings deposits, however, decreased 
from 608.300.000 pengos at the end of August 
to 581,000,000 at the end of September. The 
National Bank metal cover at the end of! 
September was 26.1 per cent (24 the legal 
minimum) as compared with 26.5 per cent 
— and 31.1 per cent for September, 





Turkey 


Turkey: The lack of seasonal improvement 





shall not be subject to any surcharge un- 
der these findings, on and after the dates 
when thé rates covered by said findings 
become effective. When shipments of such 
commodities move under combination 
rates all factors of which are not filed 
in compliance with the decisions in No. 
17000, the above authorized increases will 
apply to the through movement. 

4. Where through shipments move un- 
der combination rates subject to the in- 
terstate Commerce Act, but one increase 
may be applied on such shipments. This 
proviso does not apply where there are two | 
movements subject to the act separated 
by an intermediate movement not subject 
to the act. Where shipments move under 
transit on a basis which applies a through | 
rate (either with or without a transit | 
the increase or 
surcharge should be applied but once. 

Where the minimum weights are dif- 
ferent in connection with the separate 


factors in combination through rates, the | 


increase shall be based. on the highest 
minimum, unless a lower total results from 
applying the above authorized increases 
separately to each factor or any aggrega- 
tion of factors, subject to the minimums 
attaching thereto. 

Weights: The increases authorized 
shall apply to the weight on which the 
charges are based. 

Mixed Carloads: Mixed carload ship- 
ments shall be subject to the highest sur- 
charge provided for any article 


sulted by surcharging a portion of the 
shipment as less than a carload and the 
remainder as a carload. 
Switching, Floatage 
charges: All switching, floatage and light- 
erage charges collected from shippers or 
receivers may be increased 10 per cent, 
subject to the following exceptions: (a) 


in the case of switching charges in the} 
; Chicago switching district (Illinois-Indi- | 
ana) such charges, on and after the date! 


when the rates covered by the order in 
No. 19610 become effective, shall not ex- 


ceed the maxima therein prescribed; and | 


(b) no increase shall apply on articles in 


| List A. 
Joint rates to and from foreign coun- | 


tries: It is not intended to increase the 
proportions of joint through rates to or 
from points in foreign countries accruing 
in 
the proportions of such rates 
accruing within the United States may be 
increased to the extent herein approved 
for domestic rates. 


Carriers by water: Where rates of, 
water carriers are subject to the act, cov- 
ering trasnportation either wholly by | 


water or partly by water and partly by 
railroad, the increases herein suggested 
may in like manner be applied to such 
rates, 


Fourth section departures: If the adop- | 


tion of the different rates of increase 
herein suggested results in any violation 
of the aggregate-of-intermediates or long- 
and-short-haul provision of section 4 (1) 
of the act, the carriers should take prompt 
steps to remove the violation or promptly 
make applications for relief. 

Rates prescribed and not yet effective: 
It is contemplated that the increases 


herein set forth will be superimposed upon | 
|the rates now 


} in effect, whether estab- 
lished by order of the Commission or the 
voluntary act of the carriers (including 
rates held in effect by reason of in- 
vestigation and susyension orders), and 
also upon rates prescribed by outstanding 
orders of the Commission not yet in effect, 
when and as the rates therein prescribed 
become effective, subject to the exceptions 
noted above. 

(The full text of the Commission’s re- 
port was printed in the issue of Déc. 8.) 


Commissioner Lee 
Explains His Views 


Commissioner Lee's special concurring 
opinion which expzains the Commission's | 
| report in detail, follows in full text: 


It was our view when the original re- 
port was adopted that, while the carriers 
had signally failed to justify their ap- 
plication for a horizontal increase in 
freight rates, their credit situation justi- 
fied us in permtting the establshment of 
certain 


We, therefore, told the carriers that we 
would permit them to make certain speci- 
Med rate increases on condition that the 
funds realized therefrom should be pooled 
for the benefit of the weaker roads, to 


The carriers now represent that there 
are certain legal objections to the condi- 
tions imposed by us for the distribution 
of the pooled earnings, and ask authority 


in the! 
carload, except where a lower total re-| 


and Lighterage | 


such foreign | 


increases to enable the weaker | 
| roads to meet their interest requirements. 


in the third quarter resulted in a continua- 
tion of unfavoreble conditions, which were 
accentuated by the effects of foreign financial 
developments. The harvests were generally 
favorable, but smaller foreign demand, con- 
tinued low commodity prices, together with 
the large carryover from the previous year, 
further weakened the position of agriculture. 
Failure of exports to show normal expansion 
was followed by the imposition of import 
quotas with a view to reducing the adverse 
trade balance. An important event was the 
opening of the State Bank, which is expected 
to ultimately take over the task of currency 
stabilization, 


The Turkish pound continued firm but the 
money market was tighter and increasing 
difficulties were reported in collections. Pub- 
lic works operations were restricted by budget 
economics. Turkey's economic structure felt 
the effects of several adverse financial de-/| 
velopments during the third quarter. The) 
most important of these, the abandoning of 
the gold standard by Great Britain, caused 
considerable apprehension as to the countrv's 
export trade, and some uneasiness as to the 
Turkish pound, which has remained stable 
for over a year. | 


Immediately after the British suspension | 
of the gold standard, the Commission of the 
Istanbul Bourse (on Sept. 22) adopted the 
French franc, at the rate o £12.06 francs | 
to the Turkish pound, as the basis of foreign 
contracts, is on a sterling basis, and the 
sharp depreciation caused considerable con- 
fusion., 

Prior to the avobe development, Turkish 
banking circles were temporarily affected by | 
the German banking crisis. This crisis took 
the form of a run on the two German banks 
located in Istanbul. Through the interven- | 
tion of the Turkish Government, however, | 
the position of these banks were considerably 
strengthened and their operations have since | 
become normal. | 

Another financial development during the | 
auarter, though of minor importance, was} 
the suspension of payments by a Turkish 
bank—Turk Tidjaret ve Sanayi Bankasi. This 
bank was affiliated with the Banque de 
Geneve, and the latter's closing forced the | 
local institution to suspend payments. Its 
volume of business in Turkey, however, had 
been decreasing steadily, and was estimated 
to have been very small at the time of 
closing. 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom: The Minister of Agri- | 
| culture has announced in Parliament that | 
the’ government has decided to apply the 
| principle of a quota system to British pro- 
duced wheat. It is believed that the ar-| 
| rangement would apply to next season's crop. | 

Further protection. for domestic agriculture | 
is intimated in a parliamentary resolution, 
which forms the basis of a bill to be intro-| 
duced on Nov. 30. | 

The bill, designed to restrict seasonal im- 
ports which anticipate British crops, will 
seek to empower the Ministry of Agriculture 
to impose duties, not exceeding 100 per cent, 
on imports of the following listed fresh fruits, | 
fresh vegetables and flowers: Cherries, cur- | 
rants, gooseberries, plums, strawberries, hot- 
house grapes; asparagus, green beans, broc- 
coli, cauliflower, carrots, chicory, cucumbers, 
endive, lettuce, mushrooms, green peas, new 
| potatoes, tomatoes, turnips; cut flowers, 
plants in flower, flowers attached to bulbs, 
ioliage, rose trees, bulbs. 

The United States does not ship any no- 
table quantities of the above-mentioned fresh | 
fruit, fresh vegetable and flower items to 
the United Kingdom. Imports into the 
United Kingdom are largely from_ France, 
Spain, Netherlands, Belgium, Channel Islands 
and Canary Islands. \ 

(The review of conditions in coun- 
tries of the Orient will be printed in 

the issue of Dec. 10.) 





to make such distribution on a loan basis. | 
To meet the emergency which now con- 
fronts the railroads, I em firmly con- 
vinced that our plan is preferable to the 
loan plan proposed by the carriers. 2 

It is evident, however, that there is 
such oposition to our plan that the car- 
riers will not be able to put it into effect. 
In this situation some of my brethren 
adhere to our original report. There is 
much in reason to support their position. 

On the other hand, the majority allows 
the increased rates to be established with- 
out the imposition of any condition. After 
we found that no increase had been justi- 
fied and permitted the establishment of 
| slight increases only on the express con- 
dition that the earnings produced thereby 
would be used, to the extent necessary, to | 
meet interest requirements and protect 
rail credit, the majority now allows the 
increases without any condition or restric- 
tive requirement whatever. | 

As between these extremes, it is my 
position that, in view of the conditions in 
which the railroads find themselves, we 
|should grant their application to the ex- 
|tent of permitting them to make the in- 
|ereases specifi on condition that they 
{loan to the needy carriers such portion 








| the extent of their interest requirements. | of the fund resulting therefrom as may be 


|mecessary to meet interest charges. It 
}seems to me, however, that such loans 
{should be made at a nominal rate of in- 
j terest and without security. 





* 
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SHIPPING . 





| ade in Week. Rulings on Radio Applications 
Permitted Under ‘Loan’ Plan |) Bulgaria and _ And Petitions Set for Hearing 





Federal Commission Hands Down New Deci-' 
eceives Pleas for Licenses 





) h paiedangue-ovis of the Federal Radio Commission on applications for broadcasting 
and wireless permits were made public Dec. 8 by the Commission. At the same 
time the Commission anflounced applications set for hearing and new applica- 


tions placed on file. 


The announcement follows in full text: 





+ a io 


Applications granted: 


WGN-WLIB, The Tribune Co., Chicago, 
Tll., granted license covering erection of aux- 
iliary transmitter (to be used in case of 
emergency only), 720 kc., 1 kw. 


WRBJ, Hattiesburg Broadcasting Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss., granted extension of au- 
thority to remain off the air until Jan. 1, 
1932. 


WFOX, Paramount Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Brooklyn, N. Y., granted modification 
of construction permit to change ‘location 
to Block 7975-A, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WSM, National Life & Accident Insurance 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., granted extension of 
construction permit for period of 30 days. 

KGFW, Central Nebraska Broadcasting 
Corporation, Kearney, Nebr., granted per- 
mission to operate with power of 60 w. 
until new motor generator can be installed. 

WMSG, Madison Square Garden Broadcast 
Corporation, New York City, granted au- 
thority to discontinue use of studio and 
transmitter located at 319 West 49th Street, 
New York, and to use the studio and trans- 
mitter of Station WBNX, Bronx, N. Y. 


WBAL-WTIC, Consolidatd Gas_ Electric 
Light & Power Co., Baltimore, Md., and 
Travelers Broadcasting Service, Hartford, 


Conn., granted special authorization to ex- 
tend until Dec. 15 authority to operate syn- 
chronously with WEAF and WJZ. 

Police Department, Denver, Colo., granted 
extension of equipment test period to Dec. 
15, 1931. 

WCDC, Radio Corporation of America, New 
York City, granted authority to operate ra- 
dio station aboard vessel ‘‘Fabia’’ for 30 
days pending receipt of formal application. 

WGEL, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., granted authority to 
operate aboard vessel ‘Stranger’ for 60 
days pending receipt of formal application. 

City of San Diego, Calif., granted con- 
struction permit, aeronautical service. 

WNW, Tidewater Wireless Telegraph Co., 
Philadelphia, granted modification of con- 
struction permia (coastal) for extension of 
commencement date to 60 days after Feb. 24, 
1931, and completion date to Jan. 23, 1932. 

WPDW, Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D. C., granted authority to 
change frequency; authorized to use fre- 
quency 2,422 ke. in addition to 2,410 now 
designated; special authority to expire Feb. 
1, 1932. 

+ 


* 
Renewal of licenses: 


The following stations were granted reg- 
ular renewal of licenses: WEDH, Erie, Pa.; 
WPEN, Philadelphia; WRDW, Augusta, Ga.; 
WSPA, Spartanburg, S. C.; KFJI, Astoria, 
Oreg.; KFJM, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; KFWB, 


Hollywood, Calif.; KGAR, Tucson, Ariz.; 
KGDA, Mitchell, S. Dak.; KGFI, Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; KGFL, Raton, N. Mex.; KPQ, 
Wenatchee, Wash.; KRE, Berkeley, Calif.; 


KREG, Santa Ana, Calif.; KUT, Austin, Tex.; 
KWKC, Kansas ns 
+ 


a 

Miscellaneous: 

KARK (formerly KGJF), First Caurch of 
the Nazarene, Little Rock, Ark., granved li- 
cense, 899 kce., 250 w., unlimited tire. Also 
granted consent to voluntary ass'gnment 
of license to Arkansas Radio & Equipment 
Co. 

+ 


+ + 
Applications denied: 


The following applications were denied 
pursuant to General Order 93, subtitle B, 
section 5, and the decision of the Commis- 
sion in the matter of the applications of 
various station for high power as recorded 
in its statement of facts, grounds; for de- 
cision and order in said matter, entered Nov. 
17, 1931. Modification of license to increase 
power to 50 kw. requested: 

WHM, Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

WCCO, Northwestern Broadcasting, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

WGN-WLIB, The Tribune Chicago, 
Til. 

WTMJ, The Journa) o., Milwaukee, Wis. 

KGO, National Brogzdcastin: Co., Inc., San 
Francisco. 


Inc., 
Coa., 


KOA, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 
KPO, Hale Bros. Stores, Inc., and The 


Chronicle Publishing Co., 
Calif. ; 
Westmoreland County Radiophone Serv-. 


San Francisco, 


Electrical Chun 
Devised for Pilots 


Service Tests to Be Made by 
Army of New Type 





A new type of electrically heated gloy: 
for use of aviators at high altitudes has 
been sent out for service test by the 
Army Air Corps Materiel Division at 
Wright Field, according to announcement 
Déc. 8 by the Air Corps. Should its tests 
be favorable, it will prove especially val- 
uable for photographic operations, it was 
explained. The following information also 
was made available: 


The glove is made on a thumb and one- | 


finger pattern of green pool-table wool 
cloth, this material being selected because 
of its lightness in weight and fineness of 
texture. The cuff is of lamb’s wool. 
heating element used consists of a length 
of resistance wire vulcanized between two 
thin layers of rubber. Both ends of the 
wire extend from one end of the 12-inch 
rubber strip. 

Four of these heating elements are 
sewed between the lining and outer cover 
of the glove, one over the finger, one over 
the thumb and two over the mitten part. 
A switch on the panel in the cockpit 
switches the heat on or off. The glove 
is extremely light and flexible. 


Decisions in 


The | 


Railway Rate Cases 


ice, Greensburg, Pa. denied construction 
| permit for new station, 810 kc., 250 w., day- 
time hours. 

Set for hearing: 

Edmund G. Hilger, Little Rock, Ark., re- 
quests construction permit, 890 kc., 250 w., 
unlimited time (facilities of KARK). 

ip + 

Broadcasting applications: 

WSVS, Elmer S. Pierce, Principal, Seneca 
Vocational High School, Buffalo, N. Y., install 
automatic frequency control. 

WFOX, Paramount’ Broadcasting Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., modify construction permit 


| tion. 


Inc., Boston, Mass., determine license power 
by direct measurement of antenna input. 

WAAB, Bay State Broadcasting Corp., Bos- 
ton, Mass., determine license power by direct 
measurement of antenna input. 

KWEA, Hello World Broadcasting Corp., 
Shreveport, La., construction permit amended 
to request authority to 
Shreveport to Baton Rouge, La. 

KGEZ, Donald C. Treloar and Stanley E. 
Church, Kalispell, Mont., voluntary assign- 
ment of license to Donald C. Treloar (only). 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

WSDM, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
|N. Y., renewal of aeronautical license for 
| 3,222.5, 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,3457.5, 
3,467.5, 3,485, 5,602.5, 5,612.5. 5,632.5 kc., 400 w. 
Renewal of license for 2,316, 2,356, 4,115, 6,540, 
6,550, 6,560, 8.015 kce., 400 w., point-to-point 
aeronautical service. 


Ark., renewal of license for 2,316, 2,356, 4,115, 
6,540, 6,550, 6,560, 8,015 kc., 400 w., point-to- 
point aeronautical service. Renewal of license 
for 3,222.5, 2,323.5, 3,242.5, 3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,457.5, 
3,467.5, 3,485, 5,602.5, 5,612.5, 5,632.5 kc., 400 w., 
aeronautical service. 

WSDG, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Chicago, 
{Ill., renewal of license for 2,316, 2,356, 4,115, 
6,540, 6,550, 6,560, 8,015 kc., 400 w., point-to- 
point aeronautical service. Renewal of license 
for 3,222.5, 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,457.5, 
3,467.5, 3,485, 4,917.5, 5,602.5, 5,612.5, 5,632.5 kce., 
| 400 w., aeronautical service. 

KGUK, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Shreveport, 
La., renewal for 2,316, 2,356, 4,115, 6,540, 6,550, 
6,560, 8.015 kc. 
nautical service. 

W10XAN, National Broadcasting Co., port- 
able, New York, N. Y.. renewal ior 17,310, 25,- 
700, 34,600, 51,400, 60,000-400,000 kc., 100 w., ex- 
perimental service. 

W2XBW, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Garden City, 


license for 7,430, 7,437.5, 7,445, 9,410, 10,930, 
14,860, 14,875, 14,890, 18,820, 22,660 kc., 500 w. 

KHAMN, Pan American Airways, Inc.. re- 
newal of aircraft license for 333, 500, .3,070, 
3,076, 5,690, 2,650, 1,688 ke., 12 w. 

W10XAT, DeForest Radio Co., Passaic, N. J., 
modification of license for change in emission 
to phone, experimental service. 

W2XDO, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Ocean Gate, N. J., renewal of special ex- 
perimental license for 4,752.5, 8,560, 12,840, 17,- 
120 kc., 500 w. 

W2XA, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Rocky Point, N. Y., renewal of special ex- 
perimental license for 45 to 75 kce., 190 kw. 

W2XDxX, Atlantic Broadcasting Co., 
able, New York, N. Y., renewal of speciai ex- 
perimental license for 1,544, 2,476 ke. 1 w. 
W2XDW, renewal for special experimental 
license for 1,544, 2,476 ke., 1 w. 





Record of Measures 
Introduced in Congress 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


|sion to all widows who are now or who may 
hereafter become helpless or blinds; Pensions. 
Postal Service 

H. R. 96. Cochran. To punish sending 
through mails of certain threatening comuni- 
| cations; Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 108. Foss. To amend act reclassify- 
| ing salaries of postmasters and employes of 





the Postal Service, increasing postal rates for | 


such readjustment; Post Office and Post 
| Roads. 
| H.R. 109. Foss. To authorize P. M. G. to 


investigate conditions of lease of post office | 
readjust | 


Mass., and to 
and Post Roads. 
For construction of 


in Boston, 
Post Office 
120. Fulmer. 


garage 
terms; 
H. R. 


cluded in system of Federal aid for c@nstruc- 
tion of post roads; Roads. 

H. R. 142. Bacon. To amend act reclassi- 
fying salaries of postmasters and employes of 
the Postal Service; Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 199. Golder. For special series of post- 


| age stamps in observance of anniversary of 


Post Roads. 

H. R. 220. Lea. For free transmission, out- 
side of mail, of reports of sale and delivery 
of milk and other farm products to a cream- 


|ery or other local market; Post Office and 
Post Roads. 
H. R. 235. Wolfenden. To remodel with | 


colonial design present post office building at 
Phoenixville, Pa.; Public Lands. 
| H.R. 254. Crisp. For construction of build- 


ings for certain post offices; Public Buildings | 


and Grounds. 
H. R. 278. Foss. To compensate P. O. 
Dept. for extra work caused by payment of 


money orders at offices other than those on | 


which orders are drawn; Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

H. R. 280. Foss. To authorize P. M. G. to 
issue addtl. receipts or certificates of mailing 
to senders of any class of mail matter and to 
fix fees chargeable; Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 290. Garber. To authorize P. M. G. to 
give substitute watchmen, messengers, and 
| laborers in first and second class post offices 
and substitute laborers in Railway Mail Serv- 

ice credit for actual time served on basis of 
one year for each 306 days of eight hours 
served as substitute; Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

H. R. 353. LaGuardia. To amend sec. 213, 
Act of Mar. 4, 1909 (Criminal Code, title 18, 
sec. 336, U. S. C.), affixing penalties for use of 
mails in connection with fraudulent devices 
and lottery paraphernalia; Post Office and 
Post Roads. 7 
H. R. 358. Lindsay. To purchase site for 


And Reports Filed by Examiners 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 8 made public decisions in rate 


/eases, which are summarized as follows: 


Oats: No. 24024.—Tarr & McComb Cor- 
poration v. Southern Pacific Company. 

1. Applicable rate to Redlands, Calif., on a 
carload of oats from St. Louis, Mo., to Fort 
Worth, Tex., there transited, thence shipped 
to Redlands, and subsequently reshipped 
from the latter point to Puente, Calif., de- 
termined. 

2, Lawfulness of charges beyond Redlands 
found not within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. Complaint dismissed. 

Coal Tar: No. 23701.—Barrett Company V. 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad. 

1. Rates on crude coal tar. in carloads, 
from Chicago. Ill., Terre Haute, Ind., St. 
Louis; Mo., Youngstown, Ohio, and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. and points taking the same 
basis of rates, to Ensley, Ala., found unrea- 
sonable. Reasonable rates for the future 
preccribed and reparation awarded. 

2. Rates on like traffic from Ironton, Ohio, 
and Ashland, Ky., to the same destination 
found not unreasonable. 

Lumber: No. 23589.—American Creosote 
Works, Inc., v. Louisiana & Arkansas Rail- 
way. Rates on lumber, piling, and ties, in 
carloads, creosoted in transit at Southport 
(New Orleans), La., from certain Louisiana 
origins to Oelwein, Iowa, and Laredo, Bryan, 
and Houston, Tex., found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Fertilizer: No. 23361.—Smith Agricultural 
Chemical Company v. Alton & Eastern Rail- 
road. 

1. Rates on complete commercial fertilizer, 
in carloads, and in mixed carloads with cer- 
tain fertilizer materials. from Indianapolis, 
Ind., to certain destinations in northern Il- 
linois, southern Wisconsin, and extended 
Zone C in Wisconsin, found not wnreason- 
able prior to Oct. 5, 1928. but unreasonable 
thereafter. Reparation awarded and rea- 
sonable rates for the future prescribed. 

2. Rates on like traffic from Indianapolis 
to certain destinations in northern Wiscon- 
sin found not unreasonablé for application 
on past shipments but unreasonable for the 
future. Reasonable rates for the future pre- 
scribed. 

Examiners’ Reports 

No. 24336.—Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone 
Company v. Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, Failure and refusal of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Gompeny to use or 


connect with the toll lines of the Oklahoma- 
| Arkansas Telephone Company between 
| Poteau, Okla.. and Fort Smith, Ark., for 

the transmission of messages from Poteau 

and other points in Oklahoma to Fort Smith 
and Van Buren, Ark., while at the same 
time using and connecting with a toll 
line owned by the Three States Telephone 

Company between’ Hackett, Ark., and Fort 

Smith for the transmission of messages from 

Hackett and Slatonville, Ark.. to Fort 

Smith and Van Buren found unduly and 

unreasonably preferential and prejudicial. 

Removal of preference and prejudice or- 

dered. 

Steel Tanks: 
—Leader Iron 
tral Railroad 

1. Minimum weight applied on one car- 
load of set-up steel tanks from Decatur, Ill., 

| to Kingman, Ind., found inapplicable.. Rep- 
| aration awarded 

2. Rate charged and minimum weight ap- 
plied on two carloads of set-up steel tanks 
| from Decatur, Ml., to New York, N. Y., found 
inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 

3. The applicable two-for-one rule con- 
tained in Rule 34 of the governing classifi- 
cation on eight carloads of set-up steel tanks 
from Decatur, Ill., to Kingman, Ind., Union 
City. Tenn., Port Washington, N. Y.. and 
Saginaw. Mich., found to have resulted in 
the collection of unreasonable charges. De- 
fendants directed to establish modified rule 
in acordance with the findings herein. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

4. The applicable two-for-one rule con- 
tained in Rule 34 of the governing classi- 
fication applied on four carloads of set-up 
steel tanks from Decatur, Ill., to Ypsilanti, 
Mich., and New York, N. Y., found not un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Scrap Brass: No. 24418.—Federated Metals 
Cornoration v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Local 
rate from Columbus, Ohio, to Shadyside, 
Pa., charged on through shipments of scrap 
brass, in carloads, from Huntington, W. Va., 
to Shadyside, found inapplicable. Applicable 
rate found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

Vinegar: No. 24611.—Gregory-Robinson- 
| Speas, Inc., v. St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway. Weights used in computing charges 
on vinegar stock, in tank-car loads, from 
Wenachtee, Wash., Hood River, Milton, Free- 
water, and The Dalles, Oreg., and Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, to Rogers and Springdale, Ark., 
found inapplicable. Reparation awarded, 


No. 24367 and Related Cases. 
Works, Inc., v. Illinois Cen- 


granted Sept. 2, 1931, as to transmitter loca- | 


WNAC-WBIS, ‘Shepard Broadcasting Service, | 


move station from | 


Albany, | 


KGUU, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Little Rock, | 


400 w., point-to-point aero- | 


. . AVIATION 





Shipping Groups 
Discuss Changes 
In Marine Laws 





Aid to Vessels Not Benefited 
By Ocean Mail Contracts 
Among Proposals Consid- 
ered at Meeting 





Subcommittee reports on subjects such 
as the extension of aid to vesseis not 
benefited by ocean mail contracts, the 
codification of navigation laws and the 
replacement of obsolete tonnage were 
heard and discussed by the National 
| Standing Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
}rine at a meeting Dec. 7 at Washington, 
|the United States Shipping Board an- 
nounced on that day. .The announce- 
|ment follows in full text: 

A meeting was held today of the Na- 
| tional Standing Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine, composed of shipping men 
representing all branches of the industry. 
This committee was an outgrowth of the 
Fourth National Conference on the Mer- 
chant Marine held last January. The 
meeting today (Dec. 7) will be the last 
to be held prior to the assembling of the 
Fifth National Conference, the date ‘of 
which was tentatively set by the com- 
mittee to be held in Washington on Jan, 
|27 and 28, 1932. 

| The discussion today (Dec. 7) centered 
around reports of subcommittees and such 
|outstanding subjects as providing aid to 
| types of ships not entitled under the law 
|to compensation for the carriage of ocean 
mail, further regulation of water carriers 
in interstate commerce, codification of 
|navigation laws, replacement of obsolete 
| tennage, provision for putting into effect 
|the Naval Reserve Act, foreign competi- 
tion in indirect trade, and continued use 
of marine hospitals for sea personnel. 

Those attending the meeting today 
were: T. V. O’Connor, Chairman, United 
States Shipping Board; H. B. Walker, 
president, American Steamship Owner’s 
Association; H. Gerrish Smith, president, 
| National Council of American Shipbuild- 
| ers; George A. Marr, vice president, Lake 
Carrier’s Association; Robert C. Tuttle, 
manager, marine department, Atlantic 
Refining Co.; Malcolm M. Stewart, chair- 
rnan, Middle West Foreign Trade Com- 
jmitee, and Capt. W. J. Peterson, repre- 
jsenting J. C. Rohifs, president, Pacific 
; Americar’ Owners Association. 








L. I, N. Y., renewal of special experimental | 


port- | 


rural post roads, exclusive of those now in-| 


death of Stephen Girard; Post Office and | 


| erection of post office building in sec. of 
Brooklyn, New York, N. Y., Known as Green- 
point; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 279. Fess. For weekly pay days for 
postal employes; Post Office and Post Roads, 


Prohibition 

H. R. 99. Cochran. To amend Natl. Pro- 
hibition Act; Judiciary. 

H. R. 100. Cochran. Amending Webb- 
Kenyon Act, divesting liquors and beverages 
|} of certain alcoholic contents of interstate 
character in certain cases; Judiciary. 

H. R. 101. Cochran. Amending sec. 1, 
| Title II, p. 307, pt. 1, Forty-first U. S. Statutes 
at Large, and defining liquors and intoxicate 
ing liquors; Judiciary. 
| H, R. 202. Horr. For repeal of so-called 
Jones 5 and 10 law; Judiciary. 

H. R. 236. Seger. To amend Natl. Prohibi- 


tion Act; Judiciary. 
H. R. 240. Celler. To amend Act of Nov. 
23, 1921, entitled “An act supplementary to 


Natl. Prohibition Act’ to end that physicians 
shall have right to prescribe medicinal wines 


and liquors without limitations; Judiciary. 
H. R. 241. Celler. To prevent disclosure of 
confidential information physician receives 


from patient for whom medicinal liquor is 
prescribed; Judiciary. 

H. R. 258. Christopherson. To amend secs, 
22 and 39, Title II, of the Natl. Prohibition 
Act; Judiciary. 





H. R. 273. Fitzpatrick. To amend Natl, 
| Prohibition Act; Judiciary. 
| H. R. 274. Fitzpatrick. To promote tems 


perance; Judiciary. 
| Public Buildings and Grounds 

H. R. 143. Beck. Apprn. to aid in construc. 
tion of George Washington Memorial Build- 
ing in Washington; Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 217. Martin. For reconditioning of 
old Fedl. post office and Fedl. courthouse 
building in Portland, Oreg.; Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

H. R. 293. Goss. To enable physicians to 
prescribe malt liquors for medicinal purposes; 
| Judiciary. } 
_H. R. 294. Goss. To amend natl. prohibi- 
tion act, in respect to definition of intoxi- 
cating liquor; Judiciary. 


| _H. R. 295. Goss. To regulate use and sale 
of wood alcohol; Judiciary. 

H. R. 331. Knutson. To amend Arlington 
| Memorial Bridge Act; Public Buildings and 
| Grounds. 
|. H. R. 355. Lindsay. To amend natl. proe 
| hibition act; Judiciary. 

H. R. 356. Lindsay. To amend natl. pros 
| hibition act; Judiciary. 
| H. R. 357. Lindsay. To promote temper- 

ance in U. S.; Judiciary. 
| H. R.%369. McClintic. For erection of pube 


lic building in Mangum, Okla.; Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

H. R. 375. Pittenger. Amending public 
building act approved Mar. 4, 1931, for acqui- 
sition of building sites and construction of 
public buildings at Hibbing, Minn., and other 
places; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 378. Sanders. For erection of a pubs 
lic building at Wills Point, Van Zandt County, 
Tex.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 379. Sanders. For erection of a pubs 
lic Building at Henderson, Rusk County, Tex.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 380. Sanders. For erection of a pube 
lic building at Mineola, Wood County, Tex.; 
“Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 381. Sanders. For erection of a pube 
lic building at Kaufman, Kaufman County, 
Tex.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 382. Sanders. For erection of a pube 
lic building at’ Athens, Henderson County, 
Tex.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 383. Sanders. For erection of a pubs 
lic building at Winnsboro, Wood County, 
Tex.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 400. Tinkham. For preparation of 
plans and estimate of cost of erecting hall of 
fame; Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Rivers and Harbors 





H. R. 150. Butler. For improvement of 
{the Columbia and Snake Rivers; Rivers and 
| Harbors. 

163. Crail. To make provision 


against discharge or escape of oil into navie 
gable waters and fixing penalties for violae 
tions thereof; Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
| H. R. 197. Gifford. To legalize an intake 
| pipe at Warren Cove, in Plymouth, Mass.; 
Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 289. Garber. To promote mainte- 
;nance and stabilization of channels of navi- 
gable streams of U. S. to promote commerce 
| between several States, to protect post roads, 
| to protect Fedl.- highways for military pur- 
| poses; Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 333. Knutson. To regulate level of 
| water in certain reservoirs at the headwaters 
of Miss. River; Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 395. Sutphin. For improvement of 
N. Y. and N. J. channels; Rivers and Harbors, 

H. R. 396. Sutphin. For improvement of 
Shrewsbury River, N. J.; Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 398. Swick. For improvement of 
Beaver, Manoning and Shenango Rivers in 
Pa. and Ohio; Rivers and Harbors. 


| Shipping 

| H. R. 233. Welch. To amend subsec. (d) 
} of sec. 11, of Merchant Marine Act of Je. 5, 
192, as amended by sec. 301 of Merchant 
Marine Act of May 22, 1928; Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

H. R. 272. Fish. To require use of cere 
tain water-condensation apparatus on sea 
going vessels; Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies. 

H. R. 337. LaGuardia. To amend sec. 4426 
of Revised Statutes of U. S.. as amended by 
Act of Congress approved Mar. 16, 1906; Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries 

H. R. 346. LaGuardia. Fixing liability of 
owners of vessels; Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H. R. 354. LaGuardia. Relating to personal- 
}injury suits by seamen; Merchant Marine and 
| Fisheries. 


Pe R. 


| Tariff 
| H. R. 266. Evans, For duty on copper and 
|}certain copper products; Ways and Means. 


H. R. 317. James. To amend Tariff Act of 
1922; Ways and Means. 
H. R. 370. McClintic. Authorizing Pres. to 


with authority to participate 


appoint reprs. 
conference for purpose of 


in international 


making agreements with respect to tariff 
rates; Foreign Affairs. 
Taxation 
H. R. 180. Englebright. To exempt from 
| taxation income derived from mining of 
gold; Ways and Means. 


| Radio 
H. R. 256. Christopherson. To prohibit radio 
broadcasting any information concerning any 
| lottery; Judiciary. 
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Legion Presents 


Legislative Plan | 
To The President 


Eight-point Program Asks 
Appropriation of $75,- 
000,000, Including $50,- 
000,000 for Hospitals 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
nected with service under the complex 
laws governing compensation awards. This 
act has proved a beneficent law so far as 
it has gone, and has brought a measure 
of relief to many thousands of World War 
veterans sorely disabled and weighted 








. 


« down in “life’s handicap.” 


This law, however, while benefiting the 
disabled, failed to include the widows and 
orphans of veterans who have died, or 
may die from disabilities impossible to 
connect with World War service. ; 

Thousands of these Worid War widows 
and orphans are in need of assistance 
from their. Government, yet they are not 
provided for under the compensation laws, | 
nor under the laws which extend pensions 
to widows and orphans of the veterans 
of other wars, regardless of whether the 
veteran’s death was due to the service. 

This is the one class, therefore. of 
widows and orphans of all wars, which 
the Government has so far failed to 
recognize. The Legion has, therefore, se- 
lected allowances for widows and orphans 
as one of its primary legislative endeavors 
for the present session, and respectfully | 
requests the cooperation of the Chief | 
Executive toward this end. 

‘Pauper’ Clauses to Be Avoided 

3. Amendments to the World War 
erans’ Act: 

(a) Need Clause. The Legion will en-| 
ergetically oppose all efforts to insert | 
“pauper” or “need” clauses in existing 
or future legislation affecting veterans or 
their dependents. - 

(b) Marriage time limit. Extension of | 
the time limit to July 3, 1941, in which 
the marriage in World War cases may 
occur and make the widow eligible for 
an award if otherwise entitled. 

(c) Out-patient treatment. Provide 
out-patient medical treatment for hon- 
orably discharged veterans of any war, 
through the amendment of section 202-10 
of the World War Veterans’ Act. 

(d) Misconduct clause. Strike out of 
section 200 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act the “wilful misconduct” clause ex- 
cept as this may apply to self-inflicted 
injuries. 

(e) Time Limit for Filing Suits on In- 
surance. Remove the time limit for 
bringing suits on insurance claims, through 
amending section 19 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act. 

4. Hospital Construction: In spite of} 
the hospital construction programs au- 
thorized by the Congress in the past, the 
number of beds in government hospitals 
has never caught up with the demand 
for them. The Congress has been shoot- 
ing at a moving mark and aiming behind 
it instead of ahead. 

One of the most impelling reasons for 
hospital construction has been the un-| 
precedented increase of neuropsychiatric 
ailments among World War veterans, 
which is prevalent to a greater degree, 
gmong them than in the civil popula- 

on. 


Vet- | 


Blame Attributed to War 

There can be no question that this con- 
dition is due to the World War experi- 
ences of the veterans. When one consid- 
ers that more than 50,000 persons afflicted 
with mental disorders were rejected from 
the draft, and were therefore subtracted 
from the veteran population and added 
to the civil population, it is quite ap- 
arent that the reason the veteran popu- 
ation now contains a higher proportion 
¢ mentally afflicted is due to the World 

ar. 

On Sept. 30, 1931, there were 63,665 liv- 
ing World War veterans whose mental 
afflictions were connected with the service. | 
The year before that the number was 
only 60,697, and in the previous year 
57,153—an increase in service connected 
mental ailments of more than 3,000 a 
year. 

In spite of this increase the number of 
these veterans in Government hospitals 
on Sept. 30, 1931, was only 12,207. In 
other words 51,458 veterans’ with service- 
connected mental disabilities are at pres- 
ent without hospitalization. Experience 
has proved that the character of this dis- 
ease is generally progressive, and many 
thousands of these veterans will there- 
fore require hospitalization in the future. 

There are many thousands of other 
World War veterans suffering from mental 
disabilities which have not been connected 
with the service under the present laws 
and many of these veterans require hos- 
pitalization. The very nature of this dis- 
ease makes it difficult for a veteran to 
prove that he acquired it as a result of 
service and doubtless many thousands of 
the nonservice connected sufferers would 
not now be mentally afflicted had there 
been no World War. 


Obligation to Disabled Recognized | 
The Act of July 3, 1936, provides money 
payments for permanently disabled vet- 
erans regardi#s of service connection. 
Through enacting this law the Congress 
recognized the Government's obligation to 
these men. It is more important in the 
opinion of the Legion to attempt the cure 
of a disability than it is to compensate a 
veteran for it, and in enacting the dis- 
ability allowance law Congress, therefore, 
obligated the Government to the cure of 
World War veterans regardless of the ori- 
gin of their disabilities. 

The Congress has heretofore recognized 
this obligation in section 202-10 of the| 
World War Veterans’ Act, where hospitali- 
gation is authorized when beds are avail- 
able. But this section has been contin-| 
ually inoperative to thousandg of disabled | 
veterans due to the lack of hospital beds. 


w? The Legion, therefore, respectfully re- 


quests the Chief Executive to endorse its 
hospital building program so that both 
the obligations and intentions of the Gov- 
ernment in this connection may be ful- 
filled. 

The hospital construction program 
adopted ateDetroit would add 11,677 beds. 

5. Adjusted Compensation. The Legion 
desires that the interest rate on adjusted 
compensation loans to veterans be materi- 
ally reduced. These loans are secured by 
the adjusted service certificate fund be- 
longing to the veterans, for which the 
Treasury Department is trustee. The Gov- 
ernment has recently set a maximum of 
4% per cent which can be charged upon 
new loans, although the Government still 
charges the veteran 6 per cent upon re- 
deemed bank loans. 


Lower Loan Rate Advocated 

The major portion of the loans made 
the veterans last Spring and Summer as 
a result of the Emergency Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act, 1931, were with money se- 
cured by the Government at rates of in- 
terest varying from one-half of 1 per 
cent to 3 per cent per annum, at an aver- 
age rate of less than 2 per cent. This is 
hardly one-half of the rate charged the 
veteran by the Government. It has been 
estimated that the Treasury is profiting 
at the rate of about $20,000,000 a year on 
the adjusted compensation loans already 
made. 

For each 1 per cent reduction in inter- 
est the cost would be about $12,000,000 
annually based upon the approximate $1,- 
200,000,000 of veterans’ loans now out- 
standing. The Legion does not believe that 
the Government is justified in securing a 
rofit from the needy veteran on these 
oans, and is therefore asking the Congress 
to grant a material reduction in the rate 
of interest now charged, and hopes that 
the Chief Executive will approve this| 
endeavor. 

6. Military Affairs. The Legion is ask- 
ing that the Congress make no reduction 








Sale of Reparation Bonds 


Representative McFadden Also Takes Issue 





With Debt Moratorium Plan 








[Continued from Page 3.] 


of shackling him for generations so that 
his innocent and peace-loving neighbors 
might sleep in security at night. We saw 
the peace conference deliberating upon the 
confiscations and tribute to be imposed, 
and adopting the principle that the ex- 
treme maximum that could be exacted was 
less than the requirements of justice de- 
manded. 


Describes President’s 
Activities in. Paris 


And under the histrionic stimulus, all 
this seemed just and right to us. Our 
President went to Paris, and we saw him 
moving across the center of the stage; 
we saw him with a noble gesture renounce 
all reparations on our account, and when 
he came home with the treaty which he 
had signed, and recommended it to us, 
most of us accepted it as a reality. 

So far as Germany was concerned, after 
watching the Paris drama for six months, 
we saw a ruthless enemy who had been 
fairly conquered in battle effectively and 
properly shackled. This met with our 
approval, and we practically dismissed 
Germany from our minds. Our fascinated 
eyes were fixed on the League of Na- 
tions, the most gorgeous spectacle of the 
peace conference drama. It seemed to 
illuminate the international stage like a 
rainbow after storm. 


Some among us, however, feared that 
by entering the League, as it was con- 
structed, we would be granting away too 
much of our sovereign power. 
given full faith and credit to the war 


We had} 


setlement with the enemy, we harbored’ 


not the slightest distrust as to its honest 
character, but we were apprehensive that 
under this world charter of law we would 
be yielding too much. So, the Senate 
did not ratify the Treaty of Versailles, 
and in declining to ratify the treaty it 
incidentally declined to ratify the war 
settlement with Germany. This was a 
profound disappointment to the Supreme 
War Council. 

But as the years passed, the Supreme 
War Council, not discouraged, contmued 
to stage the elaborate drama of German 
reparations for the benefit of the trans- 
Atlantic audience. The second act was 
the London Ultimatum of 1921, which 
created negotiable German _ reparation 
bonds in the sum of $33,000,000,000, be- 
longing to the allied states, with a view 
to disposing of them chiefly in the United 


States. Most of the trans-Atlantic au- 
dience continued to look on interested 
and indeed, fascinated. 


Cites Ruhr Invasion 


And Dawes Plan 


The third act was the Ruhr invasion 
and the Dawes Plan with its $4,000,000,000 
in negotiable reparation bonds, and the 
fourth act was the Young Plan with its 
$3,250,000,000 in similar bonds. 

For one reason and another the sale 
of the negotiable reparation bonds in 
American could not be gotten under way, 
and so, after the second act, the Supreme 
Council began sending its ushers, the in- 
ternational bankers, through the trans- 
Atlantic audience, passing the hat, and 
leaving no section of the house uncombed. 
In this way, several billions of dollars 
were collected for which the ushers ex- 
changed with the audience allied and Ger- 
man muncipal and industrial bonds. This 
cash was needed to defray the expenses 
of the dramatic production. 

As we meet here now, the ushers are 
offering to the audience the Young Plan 
reparation bonds (those for which the un- 
conditional annuities are to furnish funds 
for payment of the coupons). There are 
about $91,000,000 now being distributed 
through the aisles, and as soon as the 


| President said on Nov. 


audience is in a more liberal mood than | 


it is just at present, there are more than 
$3,000,000,000 worth of them, resting on 
the shelves of the Bank of France, ready 
for distribution. . France, having furnished 
the greater part of the histrionic talent 
which has kept the trans-Atlantic audience 
enthralled, the collections of 
to be derived from future sales 
Young Plan bonds are, therefore, 
almost exclusively to France. 

As I have explained before, if the Allied 
States can sell most of them here, we 


of the 
to go 


the ushers | 


will have paid the German war indemnity | 


to them in cash in exchange for the 
right to collect it in annual installments 
from Germany for the next half century. 

When we have bought the bonds, the 


play will be brought to an end, and the} 
trans-Atlantic audience will be allowed to! 
awaken from the spell; the curtain be-| 


tween them and realit:; which was lowered 
on Nov. 11, 1918, will be raised again, and 
they will be permitted to gaze upon the 
stark realities which have been concealed 
from them for 13 years. 


Cites Circumstances 


In Fixing Reparations 


It is my purpose now to point to the 
realities which all along have behind the 
curtain. The armistic of Nov. 11, 1918, 
did not mark the conquest and uncondi- 
tional surrender of Germany. Germany 
was still capable of military resistance, 
and on Nov. 11 had no thought of selling 
herself into slavery. On that date she 
had closed wifh President Wilson a pre- 


liminary treaty, definite and clearly un-| 


derstandable in its terms, and one in 
which the allied states had only too will- 
ingly joined in order that their very ex- 
istence might be preserved. 

Under that treaty, Germany, besides 
the cession of certain territories, would 
have paid war reparations amounting in 
all to about $8,000,000,000. If the treaty 
had been honestly carried out in letter 
and spirit the reparations would have all 
been paid by this time, and the war would 
be over in Europe. The drama for th: 
benefit of the trans-Atlantic audience 
would not have been invested, and there 
would be no reparation question today 
into the forefront of which America has 
been thrust. 

But this honest settlement would not 
satisfy the swindlers of the Supreme War 
Council. They wanted somebody to pay 
them the costs of Europe’s war; they 
wanted somebody to buy from them the 
right to collect an enormous war indem- 
nity from Germany. And the first thing 
into a conquest, so that Germany could 
be exploited. 


Under the military armistice terms Ger- | 


many was giving up her means of de- 
fense, and in a few weeks was disarmed. 


It was possible now to overcome her by, 


military pressure and to substitute the 
terms of conquest for those of the pre- 
liminary treaty. Some form of ruthless 
force was needed to break an uncon- 
quered nation, even though disarmed, and 
for this purpose there is no force so ef- 
fective as the continued pressure of starva- 
tion. 

So, simultaneously with the opening of 
the drama staged at Paris for the enter- 
tainment of the trans-Atlantic audience. 


in the sum appropriated for the activities 
of the Army, National Guard, R. O. T. C., 
C. M. T. C., and the Organized Reserves. 

7. Naval Affairs. The Legion is request- 
ing the Congress to authorize the construc- 
tion necessary to reach the maximum 
strength our Navy is permitted under the 
London Treaty 

&. Prohibition Referemdum. The Na- 
tional Legislative Committee will present 
to the proper committees of Congress for 
their consideration a copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted at 
favoring the submission of the question 
of the repeal or modification of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment to a referendum of the 
voters of the several States, 


the Detroit Convention | 


jthe tragic and sordid reality of history 


took its course behind the curtain that 
hid it from the spectators. The sys- 
tematic starvation of the German nation 
began. 


It is well to be specific about events 
of such magnitude. The necessary dis- 
positions to effect the post-armistice con- 
quest were taken at a secret three-day 
meeting of the Supreme War Council 
which opened in London on Dec. 1, 1918. 


These dispositions placed Germany in| 


the hands of Marshall Foch and the 
Armistice Commission on the Rhine; and 
the Armistice Commission, with the as- 
sistance of the Blockade Commission, was 
given ity orders to effect a conquest of 
Germany. 

The day after the meeting in London 
adjourned, notice was given of general 
British elections to be held on Dec. 14, 
and the Coalition Government (notwith- 
standing its agreement with Germany on 
Nov. 4) promised the people that if re- 
elected they would go to the Peace Con- 
ference demanding the last farthing that 
could be extracted from the Germans. 


On the next day, Orders in Council 
sent the English Navy into the Baltic with 
instructions to blockade the German 
Baltic coast, and this naval blockade was 
maintained throughout the period that 
the Peace Conference sat. It completed 
the military encirclement which Marshal 
Foch had instituted by land, and it ex- 
cluded the importation of any food what- 
ever into Germany until after the Treaty 
of Versailles was signed six months later. 


President Wilson’s 


Addresses Discussed 


These measures were all taken and 
put into operation while President Wilson 
was on the Atlantic Ocean, and they were 


concealed from him after his arrival in| 


Europe. 

The President went to Europe to put 
into effect the peace terms already agreed 
upon. He was no party to this new de- 


velopment. Again, in matters of such 
historic magnitude, it is well to be 
specific. 


Some of’ us here may recall what the 
11, 1918, when he 
Informing the 


addressed both Houses. 


Congress of the signing of an armistice | 





Months Activity | 
In This Country Is Opposed jy 


Business and | 


Finance Outlined 


Expansion in Retail Trade Is 


Noted But Most Other 
Lines Fell Off, States Com- 


merce Department | 





Business and industrial activity again 
declined in October and early November, 
with less than seasonal increases when | 
gains were registered, according to a sur- 
vey of current business issued Dec. 8 by 
the Department of Commerce. | 

Expansion occurred in retail trade, but | 
only department stores experienced an 
increase larger than usual, it was pointed 
out. Industrial production, employment, | 
and pay rolls contracted further in Octo- | 
ber. Pay rotls showed the largest per-| 
centage decreases in the textile and leather 
industries, which previously had been do-| 
ing comparatively well, it was explained. ! 

Increase in Exports | 

Foreign trade continued restricted, and a | 
gain in exports was not up to the seasonal | 
advance, it was stated. After some im-| 
provement in financial markets in Octo-| 
ber, stock prices showed a downward trend 
beginning the second week in November, | 
it was asserted, and bond prices have made | 
little progress. | 

Some improvement was recorded in 
wholesale prices after the lows of ear‘y | 
October. The survey follows in full text: 

Further recession in general business 
activity occurred in October and early | 
November, and in general such gains as'! 
were realized were less than seasonal. Re- 
tail trade expanded and for department 
stores alon the increase was greater than 
the usual gain. 

Industrial production declined for 
sixth successive month and in October was 
18 per cent betow the peak of the Spring 
rise in April. For the elapsed 10 months, 
the adjusted index averaged 16 per cent 
below a year ago while the October index 
was off 15 per cent. The loss in October 
was the result of a further drop in manu- 
than The 


more seasonally. 


the nonferrous metal group slightty 





changed. Decreases in manufacturing in- 
dustries were general. 
Factory employment 


and pay rolls 


and the ending of the war, he said that | underwent a further contraction in Octo- 


the war had been ended in a spirit of | ber. 


The pay roll index was 4 per cent 
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the | 


facturing, as the mineral output increased | 
principal | - . 

gains were in the output of coal and pe-j|carried quotations close to their early 
{troleum with iron ore sharply lower, and | October lows. 


‘the suspension of gold payments in Eng- | 


friendship to the German people under | below the preceding month and was only | 


their new democratic government, 
that a policy of good will and aid to 
them would be followed; that the first 
manifestation of this friendly attitude was 


a comprehensive plan for food relief, in| were less than seasonal. 


and | a little more than half of the peak reached 


jin 1929. Increased employment was con- 
| fined to the tobacco, and paper and print- 
ing industries, but in both the increases 
Pay rolls were 


which the allied governments had signi- | jower, except in the paper and printing, | 
fied their purpose to join, to be carried} chemica?, and tobacco groups, with the 


out in the same systematic manner in 
which the relief of Belgium had been or- 
ganized. 


“Hunger does not breed reforms,” said | 


the President, “it breeds madness and all 


the ugly distempers that make an ordered | 
They are now face to face | 


life imposible. 
with their initial test; we must hold the 
light steady until they find themselves.” 
The same spirit permeated the entire 
address 

And on Nov. 12, a note from the State 
Department was transmitted to Mr. Hans 
Sulzer, Minister of Switzerland, in charge 
of German interests in the United States, 
requesting him to transmit a communi- 
cation to the German government. The 
communication to the German govern- 
ment was couched in the same terms as 
those which the President had used in 
addressing the Congress the day before, 
and assured the German government that 
he was willing to consider favorably the 
supplying of foodstuffs to Germany, and 
to take up the matter immediately with 
the allied governments. 


To be 
Dec. 10. 


continued in the issue of 


France Acts to Protect 
Interest of Exporters 


Import authorizations are required on 
all or part of imports into France orig- 
inating in or coming from countries with 
forest exchange control regimes, provided 
such control measures hinder payments to 
French creditors, by a decree published 
in the French Journal Official for Dec. 5, 
1931, according to a cablegram from Com- 
mercial Attache Fayette Allport, Paris. 


The purpose of this measure is stated 
to be the safeguarding of the interests 
of French exporters, who have experienced 
difficulties in obtaining payment for goods 
exported to countries having foreign ex- 
change control regimes. 

The decree provides that interminis- 
terial decisions are to designate the coun- 
tries whence imports into France will be 


subject to permits, as well as the condi- | 
No such | 
| reserve 


tions for delivery of the permits. 
decision has yet been published under this 
decree. The decree also applies to im- 
ports into Algeria.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Six Labor Controversies 


Adjusted During Week 


Six new labor disputes, three of which| ginning of November. 


{ 


| During 


| largest relative decreases in the textile 
}and leather industries which up to now 
have been doing relatively well. 

Car loading increased in October, but 
after allowing for the number of work- 
ing days, the index was unchanged. Va- 
riation in the unadjustment index this 
year has not been targe, but the ad- 
justed index has receded steadily and in 
October was 16 per cent below January 
!and 20 per cent below a year ago. Foreign 
trade remains restricted with a further 
stight recession in October imports, con- 
trary to the seasonal trend. Exports in- 
creased following the gains of September, 
but, as in the preceding month, the in- 
crease was less than seasonal. The value 
|}of building contragts awarded in October 
declined by more than the usual seasonal 
amount, and a further reduction occurred 
in the first half of November. 

Financial markets improved following 
the establishment of new low levels up- 
ward during the last three weeks of the 
|month, but the trend since the first week 
|of November has been downward. Bond 
prices have made ‘ittle progress. The ex- 
|}tremely heavy gold export movement in 
late September and in October has termi- 
nated and recently there has been a sub- 
stantial net gain of gold on balance. 

Wholesale prices declined in October, but 
the lows reached early in that month were 
followed by some improvement 

Gain in Money Circulation 

The more important credit changes of 
the month are reflected in the combined 
Statements of the Federat reserve banks 
which show sharp incerases in money in 
circulation, in total bills discounted, and 
in bills bought in the open market. The 
increase in circulation and the foreign 
demands upon the gold reserves were met 
by an expansion of Federal reserve credit 
of approximately $600,000,000 during the 
month while the reserve ratio against note 
and deposit liabilities combined fell from 
73.4 per cent to 56.5 per cent. 

Toward the end of the month the de- 
mands by Europe upon the dollar 


erroneous impressions abroad concerning 
the “free gold” holdings of the Federal 
system and also concerning the 
method of operation of the new credit 
corporation, gold exports virtually stopped. 


ings of the reserve banks have increased 
approximately $135,000,000. 

the last week of the 
in circulation reversed 


ings the end of October the gold hold- 


month 


money its pre- 


| viously upward trend and has shown a| 


relatively small since the be- 


Also, since the 


increase 


were adjusted along with three old ones,| middle of October foreign funds held on 


were submitted to the Department of La- | deposit 


with the Federal reserve banks 


bor for settlement during the week ended | have been steadily withdrawn, not, as sev- 
Dec. 5, according to information supplied |eral weeks ago, in the form of gold ex- 


by Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the Con-| ports, but rather through 


ciliation Service. 

There were 40 strikes and 33 contro- 
versies still pending before the Depart- 
ment at the end of the week. The fol- 
lowing list of new disputes was supplied 
by Mr. Kerwin: 

Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, 
ened strike of seven cooks; 
cut; agreed on union hours, 
ditions 

Berwick Lumber Co., 
of 10 carpenters; adjusted; 
prevailing wage, alleged to be 90 cents 
hour; company agreed to pay desired rate 

Tudor Theater, Evanston, Ill.—Controversy 
with two janitors; adjusted; dispute as to 
union or nonunion janitors; amicably ad- 
jJusted 

Plumbers, Battle Creek, Mich.—Controversy 
with an unreported number of plumbers; 
pending; prevailing rate and conditions. 

Bricklayers, Boston, Mass.—Controversy with 
95 bricklayers; pending; jurisdiction. 

Peal, Peacock and Kerr, Cambria County, 


Minn.—Threat- 
adjusted; wages 
wages and con- 
Allentown, Pa.—Strike 
refused 
per 


Pa.—Controversy with an unreported number 
of miners; pending; cause not yet reported. 
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being 


vested in bankers’ acceptances as 


jcated in the weekly rise in bills purchased 


|represented a record for one month. 


to pay | 


by the reserve banks on foreign account. 
Gold Exports ror Month 

October gold exports and earmarkings 
The 
cessatjon of the outflow was as sudden 
and complete as its inception had been 
|4 month before and by the beginning of 
November the situation, characterized by 
a physical export of the metal of $398,- 
600,000 during October, had largely cor- 
rected itself. Money rates have eased 
|Slightly and a drop m acceptance rates 
on Nov. 9 brought new bills into the mar- 
ket. The Federal reserve banks hold an 
unusually large proportion of the out- 
standing acceptances but bills subject to 
renewal are finding their way into the 
open market to meet the buying orders 


month for the dealers to meet. 


mont it was difficult early in the present 


Bank debits since the beginning of Oc- 
j tober have continued highly irregular al- 
| though debits outside of New York showed 
an increase during the month as well as 


during the first week of November. Both 
loans on securities and “all other” loans 
|}by reporting member banks declined 


steadily throughout October and the first 


—— Dec. 5. Made Public Dec. 8, 1931 “== | half of November, the reason for the drop 
: |in the latter being probably accounted 
Receipts |for in part by the sale of bill holdings 
aapornal-covenue receipts; |to the Federal reserve banks. Institu- 
SICOE TOE ot sszssssccascees $709,130.89 | tional liquidation of bonds, which kept 
a ees ere oe = 789.958.7g | the bond market weak during the period 
Customs receipts ....... onanana 975,734.37 | Under review, is evidenced by the October 
Miscellaneous receipts .......- 504,740.84 | decline of commercial bank investment 
andl ey ’ ——_— > Portfolios. Postal savings deposits have 

Total ordinary receipts ...... $2,979,564.88 [shown an unusual rate of increase. 

Balance previous day .......... 121,577,952.01 Security Markets 
Total «cece ee $124.557,516.89 Security and money markets were fea- 
Ex iture tured during October by the year’s sharp- 
ixpenditures : 

Genera) expenditares cameos ae firming of money rates and by a rec- 
Interest on p iblic debt 2.2.2. . 295.814 14 ord outflow of gold. Security prices, after 
Refunds of receipts 48016065 reacting favorably to the President's an- 
Panama Canal ....... 14,127.57 ,nouncement on Oct. 6, relative to the 
BO RMON cote tievacenkceas 1,746,537.32 |proposed national credit | corporation, 
——__———— | weakened again but many of the gains 
Toth) ..ccoscs vdiataneies coos $11,494,543.21 | wor : -| 
Public debt expenditures eee  1,358,829.25 poy held throughout the month. A gen- 


Balance today ..seccocccecccess 111,704,144.43 
Total seccccesccesecseeeseness$124,507 910.89 


t had | 
practically ceased. With the correction of | 
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Comparison of Business Conditions 
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REMAINDER OF YEAR 


BANK OEBITS OUTSIDE NEW YORK CITY — (B/LLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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STATE BANKING 





School Savings 


Will Be Repaid 
By Closed Banks 


Receiver of Two Iowa City 
Institutions Ordered by 
Court to Make Payment 
On Individual’ Accounts 
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Iowa City, Iowa, Dec. 8. 


School savings accounts in two closed 
Iowa City banks will be paid in full, un- 
der an order which has been signed’ by 
Judge Harold D. Evans, of the eighth 
judicial district of Iowa. Application was 
brought by the State Superintendent of 
Banks, L. A. Andrew. The order au- 
thorizes Ben S,. Summerwill, examiner in 
charge, to proceed with payment of the 
individual accounts at once. 

Mr. Summerwill stated his belief that 
this is the first time action of this char- 
acter has been taken in Iowa or any other 
State. He commended the procedure as 
designed to instill faith in banking insti- 
tutions and in thrift. Payment will be 
made, the examiner said, to 2,613 school 
children and in an amount of $17,498.58. 

Judge Evans, in commenting on the 
order, said: “The move will do much to 
bring confidence in our banking institu- 
tions, and I heartily commend Mr. Sum- 
| merwill and the attorneys for the re- 
ceivership for working out the proposal.” 
No objections to the application, which 
was filed on Nov. 25 by the receiver, were 
|made, it was learned. 

The application pointed out that as a 
matter of public policy for the benefit of 
the children, and to train and encourage 
children in thrift and saving, and for 
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Business conditions in 1931 and in each of the preceding four years are 
contrasted in the above chart, published in the December issue of “Sur- 


vey of Current Business” by the Department of Commerce. 
parison is for the first 10 months of each year and for e 


The com- 
ach full year. 


Cost of Government 


Bond prices have also been unable to| 


hold their gains of early October. After 
land late in September the market was 
called upon to absorb both 
bonds held abroad. The fears abroad 
which led temporarily to a flight from the 
dollar and the necessity of domestic in- 
stitutions to liquidate bond holdings in- 
troduced an eement 
the return of 
late 


With 
dollar 


markets generally. 
confidence in the 


| November. 





| 
New capital issues continued throughout 


October on a very low level. For the first 
time since the war a whole week passed 
during which no new issue was brought 
out. 
months in 1929 and 1930 i 
and interest payments showed a relatively 
small decline during October. 
Pressure on Dollar 
The month’s money rates reflected the 


temporary strain placed upon the financial | 
markets by the pressure on the dollar in| 
in 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank's re- | 
|discount rate early 


foreign centers. The two increases 


fol- 
bill 


in October were 
lowed by an upward adjustment in 
rates when the greater part of 
held by the commercial banks, 
banks, and acceptance dealers were trans- 
ferred to the Federal reserve banks. 

By the middle of the month commercial 
paper rates and rates on both 
time loans had moved to the 
levels since the end of 1930. 
continued firm through the first half of 
November, although rates on bankers’ bills 
have been cut somewhat owing to the ex- 
tremely small amount available in the 
open market after the closing days of 


highest 


| October. 








}cept petroleum, and tobacco. 


| but 


} and 


The steady decline in brokers’ 
which has been a feature of the security 
markets throughout the year, continued 
during October. The recent rule enforced 
by New York member banks, whereunder 


they have ceased making loans for the} 
account of outside lenders, has had no| 
perceptible effect owing to the small 


amount of such loans outstanding. 
Commodity Prices 

Prices of commodities in October were 
slightly lower than in September, 1931, 
the decline was less than from Sep- 
tember to October, 1930, except for prices 
received by farmers for the products they 
sell. 

Wholesale commodity prices averaged 
about 1 per cent lower in October than in 
September, but the decline was less than 
from August to September and there was 
additional evidence of an underlying tend- 
ency for prices to fluctuate within a nar- 
rower range. Of the 550 commodities or 
price series included in the combined in- 
dex of wholesale commodity prices, ad- 


vances occurred in 190 instances and no} 


change occurred in 256 others. Weekly 
indexes compiled by private agencies in- 
dicate that wholesale commodity prices 


stocks and| 


of weakness for a} 
period of several weeks into the security 


in October | 


gold withdrawals ceased and bond prices ; 
turned upward for several days early in| 


As compared with the corresponding | 
total dividend | 


the bills | 
foreign 


eall and! 


Rates have | 


loans, | 


In Delaware Figured 


At $24.71 Per Capita 
Report on State Finances by 
Commerce Department 
Shows Reduction in 1930 
| Of Net Indebtedness 





The Bure&u of the Census has just an- 
nounced a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of Delaware for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1930. ‘The per 
capita figures for 1930 are based on an 
estimated population of 238,000. These 
| statistics were compiled by Ernest Muncy, 
Deputy State Auditor. ; 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Delaware amounted to $5,881,761, or $24.71 
per capita. This includes $1,853,509, ap- 





civil divisions of the State. In 1929 the 
per capita for operation and maintenance 
of general departments was $22.74 and in 
1917, $4.40. The interest on debt in 1930 
amounted to $336,065 and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, $4,854,255. 

The total payments, therefore, for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments, interest, and outlays were $11,- 
072,081. The totals include all payments 
for the year, whether made from current 
revenues or from the proceeds of bond 
issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $2,719,232 was for highways, $242,182 
being for maintenance and $2,477,050 for 
construction. 

The total revenue receipts were $15,- 
498,789, or $65.12 per capita. 
$9,280,963 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, and $4,426,- 
708 more than the total payments, in- 
cluding those for permanent improve- 
ments. 

This excess of revenue receipts is re- 
flected in reduction of debt, and in in- 
creased cash balances, not shown in this 
summary. Property and special taxes 
represented 65.3 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1930 and 172.4 per cent for 
1929. The decrease in the amount of 
property and special taxes collected was 
5.4 per cent from 1929 to 1930. The per 
capita of property and special taxes col- 
lected was $42.55 in 1930 and $45.26 in 
1929. 

Earnings of general 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 4.8 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1930, 5 per cent 
' for 1929, and 3.5 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 


departments, or 


have remained relatively steady during’ stituted 16.4 per cent of the total revenue 
November. 


Prices of foods, of metals and metal 
products, of building materials 
chemicals and drugs declined less than 1 
per cent and prices of house furnishing 


and of} 


goods, of textile products, of farm prod-| 


ucts, and of hide and 
dropped from 1.8 per cent to 3.1 per cent. 
Fuel and lighting materials and miscel- 
laneous products advanced slightly from 
September or October, 1931. Among the 
subgroups of commodities drops in prices 
exceeding 5 per cent occurred in hides 
skins, in livestock and poultry, in 
nonferrous metals, and in fertilizer ma- 
terials. 
Drop in Farm Prices 

Little change has occurred in retail prices 
of foods since June. On Oct. 15, 1931, re- 
tail food prices were 17.5 per cent lower 
than on the corresponding date of last 
year. From Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, 1931, 
declines occurred in 28 of the 42 articles 
of foods on which retail price quotations 
are regularly received, prices of eight ar- 
ticles advanced and those of six articles 
showed no change. 

Farm prices on Oct. 15, 1931, were 5.6 
per cent lower than on the corresponding 
date of the preceding month as a result 
of drops of about 8 per cent each in 
prices of grains and meat animals, of 10.6 
per cent in the price of cotton and cotton 
seed and of a fall of 7 per cent in 


15.7 
prices of fruits and vegetables. Prices of 


|dairy and poultry products advanced 6.5 


per cent, 
Employment Situation 
A decline of more than the usual sea- 
sonal proportions was recorded in fac- 
tory employment during October, the 


seasonally adjusted index thereby reced-| 
the September figure} 


ing slightly from 
to a new low for the depression. The un- 
adjusted volume of wage payments to 
factory workers declined by almost 4 per 
cent from September to October. 

The petroleum and rubber products in- 
dustries were the only groups recording 
employment increases after seasonal ad- 
juscments are made. Declines in employ- 
ment after seasonal adjustments are made 
were recorded by the following industrial 
groups; iron and steel, macifnery, tex- 
tiles, food, paper and printing, lumber, 
automobiles, leather, cement, clay and 
glass, nonferrous metals, chemicals, ex- 


During the first 10 months of the year 


eral rise in stock prices early in November |factory employment averaged about 15 


was followed, toward the middle of the!per cent under the same 
month, by a series of daily declines whichtand 26 per cent under 


eriod last year, 
929, Pay rolls 


leather products | 


for 1930, 16 per cent for 1929, and 39 per 
cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and of sales tax on gasoline, while those 
from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles, amounts 
paid for hunting and fishing privileges, 
and for dog licenses. The sales tax an 
gasoline amounted to $982,710 in 1930 and 
$841,081 in 1929, an increase of 16.8 per 
cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1930, was_ $5,096,285. Of 
this amount $4,245,000 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness ‘funded or fixed 

|debt less sinking fund assets) was $4,- 
977,005, or $20.91 per capita. In 1929 the 
per capita net debt was $27.42 and in 
1917, $4.02. 

In Delaware there was no levy of the 
general property tax for State purposes 
in 1930.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


ry 
lennessee House Passes 
. ° ’ 1." ° 
Foreign Company Tax Bill 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 8. 

Under a bill just passed by the Tennes- 
see Senate and referred to the House, div- 
idends from shares of stock of foreign 
corporations, would be subject to the 5 
per cent income tax when owned by in- 
dividual residents, unless the corporation 
j}involved paid Tennessee taxes on 75 per 
cent or more of its property. Under the 
present law, dividends of foreign com- 
|} panies are exempt if the company pays 
|any property taxes in Tennessee. 


|during the 10 months were 25 per cent 
under 1930 and 38 per cent under 1929. 
A seasonal increase in employment and 
volume’ of pay rolls occurred in retail 
trade during October; the increase in em- 
ployment from September was about the 
same as that recorded for the corre- 
sponding period last year. The average 
number of employes in retail trade during 
the first 10 months of the year was about 
7 per cent less than during the same pe- 


riod last year, while pay rolls averaged | 
j}about 10 per cent lower. 


(The concluding section of the sur 
vey will be printed in {ull text in the 
issue of Dec, 10) 


portionments for education to the minor : 


This was | 





the avoidance of litigation and to save 
expense to the receivership, the school 
savings should be paid in full. 


Improvement in Business ~ 
Shown for Eight Countries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and ease the credit situation. Spanish 
business, though profiting somewhat by 
the settlement of the constitution, re- 
mains hesitant and dull pending the ‘pags- 
| sage of supplementary legislation; crops 
have generally been below average, al- 
though the olive crop is fair, shipments 
| of Almeria grapes have increased and 
| the outlook for orange exports is satis- 
| factory. 

Estonian foreign trade for nine months 
shows a favorable balance which, how- 
; ever, is due largely to a loss in the im- 
port trade. Egyptian foreign trade 
through September shows further ane 
as compared with last year, although the 
balance is still unfavorable. Early Christ- 
mas shopping, together with favorable 
weather in eastern Canada, has stim- 
ulated Canadian retail trade, and pros- 
pects for the lumber and agricultural im- 
plements industries have improved. The 
Newfoundland codfish catch is appar- 
ently small and of inferior quality with 
prices low. 

Lack of demand for the export prod- 
ucts of China is still apparent, but do- 
mestic manufacturing has increased as 
| the result of low silver exchange coupled 
with tariff increases; imports from the 
United States have been sustained by raw 
material requirements. No noteworthy 
gain has been made by British Indian 
business, owing to general uneasiness and 
hesitancy; although cotton mills continue 
active, prices are said to be unremunera- 
tive. The foreign trade of Britsh Malaya 
during October was only slightly aboye 
September's low record. Christmas retail 
trading in the Netherland East Indies is 
below normal. Business is quiet in the 
Philippine Islands, although retail activity 
jhas been increased slightly by Christmas 
buying. Opening wool sales were disap- 
| pointing in New Zealand, and butter and 
|cheese prices continue to decline. 
| The business turnover in Argentina de= 
‘clined last week, owing to the effect of 
|lower cereal prices; exports of cereals 
;continue heavy, however, and shipments 
of meat products were much larger last 
week than in the corresponding week of 
1930. Brazilian exchange firmed slightly 
last week, with coffee prices steady and 
shipments heavy. 





‘Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Tilinois: Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Publie 
Accounts, has announced: Blackhawk State 
| Bank, Rock Island, permit issued, capital, 


| $280,000. State Bank of Davis, Davis, reopened, 
Caldwell State Bank, Chatham, placed in 
voluntary liquidation. Peru State Bank, Peru, 


liquidated through State-National Bank of 
| Peru. O. A. Bridgford & Co.’s Farmers Bank 
| Joy, liquidated through Joy State Bank. 
|; American Bank & Trust Company, Danville 
{liquidated through Palmer National Bank, 
saine place. State Bank of Eddyville, Eddy- 
ville; Calument City State Bank, Calumet 
City; Esmond State Bank, Esmond; Fifth Avee 


nue Trust & Savings Bank, Moline; Equitable 
Trust Company, Chicago; Eagle State Bank 
Casey; Farmers Bank, Creston; Farmers State 
| Bank, Burgess, and LaMoille State Bank, Lae 
Moille, closed. Tampico State Bank, Tampido 
jassumed deposit liability of First National 
Bank of Tampico. Second National Bank of 
Belvidere, trust certificate issued, 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Dec. 











New York, Dec. 8.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cure 
rencies are as shown beiow: 
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Austria (schilling) ...... 13.9521 
| Belgium (belga) ......cecee 13.8983 
MUONS. (OB) Aces cvsccccece -7162 
| Czechoslovakia (crown) ...... 2.9627 
} Denmark (krone) ...... eesccccccece 17.9588 
England (pound) ....ecccccsccecces 325.5500 
| Finland (markka) 1.7925 
Prance (franc) ...... 3.9149 
| Germany (reichsmark) 22.97 
| Greece (drachma) 1.28: 
Hungary (pengo) .....e0. 17.4400 
Italy (lira) eas Kecene 5.1161 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.3347 
| Norway (krone) ...... 17.9235 
Poland (zloty) .. 11.202 
Portugal (escudo) 3 ia 
Rumania (leu) -5958 


Spain (peseta) 














Sweden ikrona) ..... 
Switzerland (franc) ....ec. 
Yugoslavia (dimar) .....cccoce 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) ...cccece 
} Japan (yen) ...... 
| Singapore (dollar) .eccee 
Canada (dollar) ...ccsce 
Cube (OGG) ..cccccse 


Mexico (peso) 

| Argentina (peso, gold) 
| Brazil (milreis) ° 

} Chile (peso) 

| Uruguay (peso) 
| Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 
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led, Deaf 


and Others Physically Handicapped, Re- 


viewed by Commissioner of Labor 


By CHARLES R. BLUNT 


Commissioner of Labor, State of New Jersey 


E New Jersey Rehabilitation Commis- 

sion earnestly solicits the cooperation of 

the employers of the State to aid in 
placing in employment vocationally trained 
physical handicaps who by training and apt- 
itude are qualified for the work for which 
they have received specialized vocational 
education. 


In this regard may it be noted that the 
the fundamentals upon which rehabilitation 
of physical handicaps is based are both hu- 
mane and sound economically; humane, be- 
cause a vocationally trained and employed 
physical handicap becomes a_ self-support- 
ing, independent and self-reliant member 
of society. Again, the New Jersey as well 
as the national policy of rehabilitation is 
economically sound because it relieves the 
taxpayer of the burden of paying the cost 
for indefinite periods of institutionalization 
at public expense for indigent unemployed 
physical handicaps. 

+ aa 


The Federal Government estimates the 
annual cost of institutionalization at from 
$300 to $500. The same authority shows 
the average national cost of completely vo- 
cationally training a physical handicap in 
its entirety to be but $250. 


The Commission conducts regular monthly 
meetings. At these sessions the poiicies and 
regulations of the Commission are adopted 
for the medical and vocational divisions. 

Members of the Commission and the staff 
personnel during the year address various 
service and fraternal clubs and other or- 
ganizations throughout the State, to explain 
the policies and aims of the Department. 
By these methods the Commission hopes 
to impress upon the people of the State the 
Obligation to give vocationally trained phys- 
ical handicaps the opportunity to earn a 
livelihood in competition with: able-bodied 
persons, when it can be successfully demon- 
strated that the specialized training handi- 
caps receive gives assurance of their being 
assets rather than liabilities. 

The New Jersey Crippled Children’s Com- 
mission has comprehensively coordinated its 
work by directing to the New Jersey Rehabil- 
itation Commission a number of physically 
handicapped young men and women. This 
extremely important work is in its incep- 
tion and may perhaps be considered as being 
in a state of progressive experimentation, 
Most of the physically handicapped boys’ 
and girls’ problems are those who have re- 
ceived and many continue to be the recipi- 
ents of the physical, educational and social 
program established and maintained by the 
Crippled Children’s Committees of the Elks’ 
lodges throughout New Jersey. 

+ + 

For a number of years the Elks’ lodges in 
New Jersey have motivated the activities of 
the Welfare Committees of their respective 
units to the work of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the crippled children of the State. 
The cooperation of the orthopedic special- 
ists of New Jersey in this movement has 
received marked and pronounced approba- 


Perils to Health 
in Use of Drugs 
and Overeating 


By 
Dr. Theodore B. Appel 


Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 


HERE are a great many persons in Penn- 
y sylvania who come within the definition 

of habit-slaves. While of course every- 
one’s daily actions are controlled by habits, 
a distinction must be drawn between those 
associated with natural and health existence 
and those that do bodily and mental harm. 
It is the addiction to the latter type that 
makes slaves of persons. 

The peculiar thing connected with this 
Situation is that by far the great majority 
of slaves are unwilling to admit that they 
are such. Moreover, not a few of them 
are quite unaware of the fact that they 
are really in that class. Outstanding mem- 
bers in this latter category are the men and 
women who rely upon any type of stimulant 
to deliver the pep that is normally associated 
with a vigorous constitution. 

These people do not appear to realize that 
the consistent employment of stimulants to 
achieve temporary vitality will eventually 
if not sooner, do damage to the physiolog- 
ical fabric. This harm may manifest itself 
in the snapping of nerves, in a reduced 
vigor, in lowered resistance to disease or- 
gunisms, or in a definite disease muanifesta- 
tion. 

% should be understood that Nature has 
fast, though easy, rules which must be 
strictly obeyed if she is to be expected to 
give 100 per cent response. Mere man-made 
inclimations and habits, if against her basic 
principlés, cannot be successfully superim- 
posed on her will. 

Foo many people refuse to recognize this 
unaiterable principle. And no better exam- 
ple of this fact can be found than in the 
widespread, habitual use of drugs to stimu- 
late alimentary action, which should be a 
natural process. This type of person is a 
Slave in. the strictest sense. And his num- 
ber is legion. 

- Perhaps the largest class of serfs in the 
United States are the food slaves who, 
chained to the unrestrained desires of the 
palate, habitually overeat—with some type cf 
a backfire on Nature's part as an inevitable 
consequence. 

Tt would therefore pay every person to 
take a conscientious inventory of his habits 
and conclusively eliminate all those that are 
definitely beyond the natural laws. Some 
sacrifices will have to be made undoubtedly; 
even professional advice may be required. 

However, Nature is prodigal in her returns 
for kind ‘treatment. And one’s business in 
life is, or should be, to get the most out of 
Nature that she is willing to give. Vital, 
vibrant -life will not be satisfied with less. 
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tion by those familiar with the splendid 
effort made by these physicians to bring 
about the physical and functional restora- 
tion of the crippled child through the me- 
dium of the various medical clinics held 
under the auspices of the Elks’ Welfare 
Committees. 


The results achieved in this specialized 
medical program were consolidated through- 
out New Jersey by the State chairman of 
the Elks’ State Association, in conjunction 
with the New Jersey Crippled Children’s 
Commission so that at this time the chair- 
man is in position to refer the maturing 
crippled boy or girl to the adult division for 
vocational guidance and training, and it is 
this real worth-while group that is now 
being inducted into vocational training. 

+ + 

For a number of years after the adoption 
of the New Jersey rehabilitation law in 1919, 
relating to the physical and vocational re- 
habilitation of physical handicaps, the ma- 
jor portion of the appropriation allotted by 
the Legislature for rehabilitation require- 
ments was directed to constructing, equip- 
ping and instituting medical clinics in New- 
ark, Jersey City, Paterson, Trenton, Camden 
and Atlantic City, leaving but a minimum 
of funds to be expended for specialized vo- 
cational training. It was not until the last 
few years that the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Division directed constructive effort to 
induct the physical handicaps of the State 
into training in numbers such as prevail 
at the close of the present fiscal year. 


The success which has been attained in 
the work is attributed by the Director to 
the zealous and loyal support accorded him 
by the individual members of the Rehabili- 
tation Commission, the New Jersey Crippled 
Children’s Commission, the Elks’ lodges 
throughout New Jersey, the medical and 
legal professions, hospitals, employers, in- 
surance companies, labor unions, social agen- 
cies, service clubs and fraternal organiza- 
tions, and also to the cooperation of the 
medical division of the Rehabilitation Com- 
mission. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Bureau and 
the Factory Inspection Bureau of the State 
Department of Labor have also extended 
helpful aid to the Vocational Division of the 
Rehabilitation Commission. In accordance 
with the provisions of the rehabilitation law 
the State Department of Education and the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 
have rendered to the Rehabilitation Com- 
mission the use of their facilities and agen- 
cies to the fullest degree, and these services 
have, in many instances, materially aided 
the Commission to help solve the intricate 
problems that so frequently prevail in many 
cases. 


Vocational rehabilitation laws tending to 
the economic independence of physical han- 
dicaps are now effective in 44 States, all 
of which cooperate with the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education to carry on a pro- 
gram, to a great extent, uniform in char- 
acter, and which in the past decade has 
made great strides to attain, as an objec- 
tive, remunerative and continuous employ- 
ment, after vocational training, of the Na- 
tion’s physical handicaps. Appreciation is 
expressed of the service that has been ac- 
corded New Jersey's rehabilitation work by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and by its field representatives who, by sug- 
gestions, experience and practice, have co- 
ordinated the State’s efforts to meet the 
spirit as well as the letter of the Federal 
rehabilitation law. The visits of the Federal 
representatives have brought to New Jer- 
sey policies effective in other States, and 
this nation-wide medium of exchange of 
procedure has been helpful to New Jersey 
as well as to the other cooperating States. 
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It may be of interest to review briefly in 
this respect the procedure regarding the 
vocational rehabilitation program followed 
in New Jersey, tending to the social, eco- 
nomic and educational advancement of the 
State’s physical handicaps. 

A complete and comprehensive survey is 
recorded to acquaint the vocational exam- 
iner with all relevant facts pertaining to 
the vocational rehabilitation of the physical 
handicap who applies for vocational guid- 
ance, training, or employment. If the na- 
ture of the disablement is not superficially 
apparent the applicant is sent to the med- 
ical directors in the respective districts for 
examination, in order that the physicians 
may confer with the examiner and submit 
a medical report as a guide to the proper 
training in consideration of the nature of 
the physical and psychological findings. 

In accordance with the well-established 
and definite policy of the Rehabilitation 
Commission, the vocational examiners are 
instructed not to direct a physical handicap 
to the Commission's medical directors for 
treatment in the event that the applicant is 
being treated or advised by a competent pri- 
vate physician or hospital, and this regu- 
lation has made it possible for the Commis- 
Sion to carry on the medical program re- 
lating to physical examination or treatment 
of indigent applicants on an approved eth- 
ical plane that warrants the cooperative 
support the Commission receives from the 
medical profession and the hospitals of the 
State. 

Many doctors and hospitals throughout 
the State frequently direct their patients to 
the vocational examiners for vocational guid- 
ance, training and employment, and this 
cooperative spirit has naturally reacted to 
the benefit of the disabled persons. 

“ 

In cases where artificial appliances are 
necessary and are indicated as part of the 
rehabilitation program, the medical direc- 
ter recommends such prostheses as will 
aid the handicap ultimately to accept vo- 
cational training or that will lead to em- 
ployment. 

In determining the training program for 
physical handicaps and having in mind the 
ultimate objective as remunerative employ- 
ment, care is exercised by the vocational 
examiner to give consideration to every an- 
gle the problem presents, giving due regard 
to the wishes and desires of the handicapped 
person. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


ADJUSTING FREIGHT RATES 
ON HIDES AND LEATHER 


Problems of Transportation of Raw and Finished Prod- 
ucts Determined by Interstate Commerce Commission 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with hides and leather. 


By ERNEST I. LEWIS 


Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


S IN the case of all commodities 
moving in interstate commerce by 
railroad, the Interstate Commerce 

Commission, under authority conferred 
upon it by Congress, is the arbiter of 
questions involving the freight rates and 
other charges applicable to the move- 
ment of hides and leather. 


+ + 

Any discussion of the transportation 
of hides and leather must center largely 
about cattle hides and the leather ob- 
tained from them, for, while leather is 
obtained from horse hides, sheep and 
goat skins and many other sources, cat- 
tle hides constitute the chief source of 
supply. Domestic cattle hides originate 
principally in the grazing sections of 
the West and the packing-house centers 
of the middle West. The movement is 
usually toward the east and the north, 
where most of the large tanneries are 
situated. There is also a_ substantial 
movement of imported hides, generally 
through the North Atlantic ports. 
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Hides may be shipped either dried or 
green-salted. Dry hides are less perish- 
able and less likely to contaminate the 
cars used than are green-salted hides, 
but an offsetting consideration is the 
fact that dry hides require nearly twice 
as much car space as an equal weight 
of green-salted hides. Because of their 
greater bulk, dry hides take rates which 
are usually about 35 per cent higher 
than those on green-salted hides. The 


rates on green-salted hides are often 
the same, or nearly the same, as those 
on dried or canned meats, a coincidence 
which is explained by the large volume 
of such hides moving from meat-pack- 
ing establishments. The nates on green- 
salted hides are considerably more im- 
portant from the standpoint of tonnage 
moved than are those on dry hides. 
The rates on leather are also usually 
about 35 per cent higher than those on 
green-salted hides. 

During 1930 Class I railroads origi- 
nated for carload shipment approxi- 
mately 663,000 tons of hides and 184,000 
tons of leather. The total revenue de- 
rived from carload traffic in these com- 
modities was $7,555,000. There are ad- 
ditional less-than-carload movements as 
to which detailed statistics are lacking. 
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There is a rather wide range in the 
value of different kinds and grades of 
leather. Value is an important element 
in fixing rates, but nevertheless the rail- 
roads have found it impracticable to 
make any effective separation of cheap 
from expensive leather for rate-making 
purposes. Pancake leather is given 
lower rates and chamois leather higher 
rates than other kinds, but with these 
two exceptions all leathers, whether nat- 
ural or artificial, and whether patent 
leather or so-called rough splits, are 
accorded a common basis of carload 
rates. 


The next topic in this series of articles on the basic production and commodity 


industries deals with 


“Tron, Steel and Hardware.” 


In the first article on this 


subject, to appear in the issue of Dec. 10, Luther Becker, Chief, Iron and Steel 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
will discuss the activities of the Division in aiding the American iron, steel and 


| hardware industries to develop export trade. 
Control of Milk Quality in Alabama 


Progressive Effectiveness of Regulation 
By C. A. ABELE 


Director, Bureau of Inspection, Board of Health 


N A recent news release the United States 
Public Health Service stated that its 
milk quality and safety control program 

has been in existence for a period of eight 
years, and that nearly 450 American munici- 
palities have adopted this plan. 


The ultimate object of this program is 
a practically nation-wide adoption and ap- 
plication of one unified milk quality control 
program, the chief advantages of which 
would be: 

1—A raising of the average level of milk 
safety, thereby preventing most of the 40 
to 50 epidemics of milk-borne diseases now 
occurring in this country every year. 


2—A simplification of the milk quality 
control activities of health officers, since 
they will be able to adopt standardized prac- 
tices founded upon the accumulated expe- 
riences of hundreds of other health officers, 
just as the protection of municipal water 
supplies is to a major degree standardized. 


3.—An increase in milk consumption as 
a result of public confidence in such unified 
and standardized milk quality control activi- 
ties and the resulting reduction in the num- 
ber and frequency of outbreaks of milk- 
borne disease. 


4—A reduction of the cost of production 
and sanitation to the producer and distrib- 
utor, and hence to the consumer, because 
of standardization and stabilization of meth- 
ods and equipment. 

Since the United States Public Health 
Service Milk Ordinance was formulated in 
Alabama in the Spring of 1923, and first 
adopted and enforced in a half-dozen or 
more Alabama communities, which number 
has since been increased to more than 50, 
this State offers an excellent field for a 
study of the general effect produced upon 
its milk supplies by the enforcement of this 
milk ordinance. 

Does a unified milk sanitation program 
throughout a state-wide area actually raise 
the average level of milk safety? Or is 
this merely a visionary statement? 

Much depends, of course, upon the general 
level of milk safety throughout any given 
area when such a unified program is first 
applied. If the general level is low it is 
quite obvious that almost any rational pro- 
gram conscientiously applied ,will effect an 
improvement in milk quality and an en- 
hancement of its safety. Many American 
cities enjoy, in this year 1931, the benefits 
of very excellent and quite rigidly safe- 
guarded milk supplies. These cities are lo- 
cated in every State of the Union. 

Whether or not the Public Health Serv- 
ice Milk Ordinance, if applied in these 
cities, would enhance the safety of their 
milk supplies is rather problematical. But, 
in most States there are even now numbers 
of municipalities and urban communities in 
which milk production and distribution prac- 
tices are still somewhat primitive, or in 
which fairly effective milk ordinances are 
poorly enforced. It is in such communities 
that a unified and stabilized milk control 
program, sponsored by the State Health De- 
partment, is of most effect in raising the 
general level of safety. 

All the conditions above referred to ex- 
isted in Alabama in 1923. In a number of 
cities fairly modern milk ordinances were 
being enforced. In some cases the health 
officer and dairy inspector were placing much 
emphasis on physical equipment at the 
dairy farm, such as concrete floors, ample 
light area, screened milk-bottling rooms, 
cooling equipment, etc., the idea being that 
the proper use of this equipment would re- 
sult in milk of high quality. The bacterial 
limits fixed in certain of the ordinances then 


, State of Alabama 


in effect ranged from 100,000 to 500,000 
per cubic centimeter. 

But milk was rarely turned back to the 
dairy farm or dumped, because bacteria 
counts were seldom made; and if counts 
did run in excess of the limit there was 
always the question as to what the police 
judge would do in case a dairyman were 
haled before him for continuing to sell milk 
a sample of which, taken several days be- 
fore, had contained more bacteria than the 
law allowed. One city ordinance required 
all but certified milk to be pasteurized; but 
@ number of dairymen were daily selling 
ordinary raw milk. And many communities 
of 5,000 to 10,000 had no health departments, 
and consequently exercised no control over 
the safety of their milk supplies. 


In these respects conditions in Alabama 
were by no means unusual or extraordinarily 
benighted in 1923, when an organized pro- 
gram of municipal milk quality control was 
inaugurated by the State Board of Health, 
at the instigation of the late Dr. S. W. 
Welch, State Health Officer. 


In order that the conditions surrounding 
the production of milk in 1931 may be com- 
pared with those existing in previous years 
accurate records of dairy inspection findings 
must be available. Since the inauguration 
of the milk quality control program in 1923 
all inspection findings, bacteria counts, and 
sample temperature readings on every dairy 
supplying each community in which the 
milk ordinance had been adopted, or in 
which its adoption was contemplated, have 
been recorded and filed. If, then, a com- 
posite picture of all the dairy-farm condi- 
tions, as they existed just prior to the adop- 
tion of the milk ordinance, is prepared 
from the recorded inspection findings we 
have a basis with which to compare condi- 
tions reported at subsequent periods. 

The Public Health Service has evolved a 
method by which the sanitary condition of 
a municipal milk supply, raw or pasteurized, 
at any given time, may be expressed in the 
form of a numerical “rating,” such as 48.7 
or 80.3, etc. A raw milk rating of 100 in- 
dicates that every gallon of the supply is 
produced in accordance with all the specifi- 
cations for the production of Grade A Raw 
Milk; that all bacteria counts during the 
period covered by the rating were under 
50,000 per cubic centimeter, and that all 
Sample temperature readings were 50 de- 
gdees Fahrenheit or less. 

A study of the effect of five or more years 
of the United States Public Health Service 
Milk Ordinance may now be made in 12 
Alabama communities, in all of which 
the ordinance was adopted prior to Jan. 1, 
1926. The aggregate raw milk rating of 
these 12 municipal supplies before ordi- 
nance enforcement activities began was 48.8. 
The rating based upon the third grading 
period of 1931 was 92.6. 

In only three of these communities was 
commercially pasteurized milk available 
prior to the adoption of the ordinance. The 
pasteurizing plant rating then was 25.3. Pas- 
teurized milk was being marketed in seven 
of these cities during the third grading pe- 
riod of 1926, and the pasteurizing plant 
rating was 943. In nine of these 12 com- 
munities was pasteurized milk being mar- 
keted in the third period of 1931, and the 
pasteurizing plant rating was 98. 

The same relation exists between pasteur- 
izing plant ratings of 1926 and 1931, due to 
the application of the recommendations of 
the Committee on Milk Supply of the Pub- 
lic Health Engineering Section of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, respecting 
pasteurizing equipment, flush valves, ther- 
mometers, etc. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 
ur . . . .° . . 
It is our duty as patriotic citizens to always inquire 
how the bond of government made with the people 
is being kept and performed.” 
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Reduction of Local Budgets 


as Measure of Tax Reform 


Growth of Government Costs under Com- 
plex Civilization Difficult to Check Because 
of Public Demand, Says State Legislator 


By SENATOR SEABURY C. MASTICK 


Chairman, Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment, State Senate, State of New York 


HE growth of public expenditure in State 

T and Nation has come about through the 

progress of our national life from sim- 
plicity to complexity. 

Any student of modern government, in 
comparing the present with the past, realizes 
that this is an almost trite truism. How- 
ever, it can not be too often emphasized, in 
view of present day criticism of public ex- 
penditure by the man on the street, who him- 
self has been largely responsible not only for 
the increased expenditure, but for the vari- 
ous complexities in and growth of public 
functions which have led directly to this in- 
creased expenditure. 

Our governmental expenses have increased 
to the present stupendous figures not be- 
cause the heads of the Government, Fed- 
eral, State or municipal, or the respective 
legislative bodies, have sought ways to ex- 
pend the public demands. Anyone who has 
long been a member of a legislative body 
realizes the truth of this statement. 
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A suggestion that government take up some 
new activity appears on the legislative hori- 
zon in the shape of a cloud as small as a 
man’s hand. The cloud increases gradually 
as public opinion is guided and enthused by 
the propaganda of those interested in the 
particular activity, until such pressure is 
exerted that notice must be taken of the 
new demand, and soon another activity of 
Government, which requires the expenditure 
of public funds, is added to those which have 
already been undertaken. Strange to say, an 
activity once undertaken is rarely relin- 
quished, so that the activities increase and 
increase and never, in the aggregate, di- 
minish. 

It is easy to state the problem of tax re- 
vision and urge tax reduction, but extremely 
difficult, not to say politically dangerous, to 
suggest definite remedies. Tax reduction in 
the abstract is popular, but in the concrete 
is unpopular. 

There is a certain grim and caustic humour 
connected with the subject of. taxation. He 
who believes in real tax reform is a con- 
firmed optimist; but he who believes in tax 
reduction is a transcendental optimist. There 
is nothing the public knows so little about 
as taxation, and there is nothing the public 
cares so little about as to know about taxa- 
tion. 

The focus of attention is the tax bill. For 
the most part interest begins and ends there. 
There is no surer road to political death 
than opposition to public expense. He who 
goes contrary to an inspired public opinion 
opens himself to virulent criticism by an un- 
thinking public. 

The spending powers are the popular ones 
and are received with acclaim. How gener- 
ous one can be when spending someone else's 
money. This is true whether the expendi- 
ture is made from a charitable collection or 
from a public fund. 
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Political power rests largely upon the 
spending of the public’s money. Those who 
prevent tax reduction or who are responsible 
for an increased expenditure are those who 
spend or get the tax money. 

Each community, each political unit in the 
State, is controlled by a small group of elected 
or party officials. Their political life is de- 
pendent on the good will of the voters. The 
good will of the voters is gained by doing 
what the people want, or what they may be 
convinced that they want, or what the offi- 
cials think the people want. 

The purpose of such check—such as, for 
example, the Indiana Plan, where under 
certain conditions the State Tax Commission 
has the veto power over budgets and bond 
issues—would immediately be assailed on the 
ground that it infringed the principle of 
“Home Rule.” The fetish of “Home Rule” 
is carefully cultivated in each of those little 
groups in every community which controls 
the political fortunes of that community. 
They naturally object to any outside inter- 
ference which would go to shear them of 
power, fearing that such interference would 
be desiructive of their power. 

In other words “Home Rule” 
of the politician and not the cry of the 
people. Headline readers are carried away 
by the cry of the politicians and of those 
who profit from the expenditure of public 
funds, and in turn take up the cry without 
knowing or caring much about it. 

I have said that he who believes in tax 
reduction is a transcendental optimist. From 
a philosophical point of view it has been well 
said that while expenditure must be economi- 
cal and efficient, that that does not necessa- 
rily mean that expenditure must lessen. 

As civilization becomes more complex there 
are more and more demands upon the Gov- 
ernment to do things for us and more and 
more demand on the part of the ordinary 
citizen, the farmer and laborer to get his 
share of the benefits of civilization. But even 
these demands may be greater than the 
particular public treasury can stand and 
the need for some sort of control becomes 
manifest. 

It is not that the public is unable to con- 
trol its own local affairs, but that it does 
not. The public is relatively indifferent to 
public expense until the bill comes in, then 
it is too late. The time to exercise a check 
is before the obligation has been incurred. 

I have said that he who believes in real 
tax reform is a confirmed optimist. A reduc- 
tion in the real estate tax cannot be had, 
granting that the taxes are not reduced, un- 
less an equivalent amount of revenue can be 
obtained from some other source or sources. 
This means that the tax on some other 
present source of revenue must be increased 
or that some new sources must be found, or 
both. 


is the cry 
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It is humanly true that those who are to 
be benefited should favor tax reform, and 
that those who will have to pay more in 
order to bring about an equalization should 
oppose it. It is an old saying that an old 
tax is a good tax. No political party de- 
sires to assume the burden of suggesting new 
forms of taxation. This latter disinclination 
is not from any consideration of economics by 
those who have suggested increased taxes, 
for any tax is opposed most emphatically by 
the group affected. These minority groups 


band together in mutual self-defense, and, 
united, throw such a scare into the legisla- 
ture, State or national, that it is sufficient 
to defeat the program. 


In this the minority groups are, as a rule, 
aided by the press, which is apt to reflect 
the opinion of the special class affected— 
provided, as they are, with efficient publicity 
bureaus—and not the opinion of the masses, 
who are for the most part inarticulate and 
uninfluential. Every minority group has its 
paid lobby and its attorney, who use every 
effort to avoid the tax. The real property® 
owner is relatively unorganized and unrepre- 
sented. He will not obtain relief until he 
asserts the real power that is his. 
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While there is a problem in State finance 
owing to the present emergency, it is rela- 
tively unimportant compared with the prob- 
lem of local taxation. There has been little 
or no complaint about the taxes which go to 
support the New York State government. We 
have a constitutional executive budget sys- 
tem, and the responsibility for the budget 
is placed squarely on the shoulders of that 
executive. 

This is in sharp contrast to local budgets. 
In the latter case, in most instances, there 
is no real budget. The so-called budget is 
merely an estimate of expense. The budget 
makers total up the cost of the functions 
of the Government, etc., which they think 
are necessary or desirable, set it off against 
the receipts from the State in the State col- 
lected and locally shared taxes, and the re- 
ceipts from other minor sources of revenue 
and charge the balance on real estate. 

It is true that the constitution in some 
cities, and the charters in other cities, have 
a limitation of the real estate tax of a per- 
centage of the assessed valuation. But this 
does not include debt service on the issuance 
of the so-called deficiency bonds or certif- 
icates of indebtedness, which can be charged 
against the tax of the succeeding year and 
are sometimes carried along from year to 
year in constantly increasing amounts. 

The first step towards reduction of ex- 
pense would be the establishment of a com- 
pulsory, relatively uniform budget system 
for every tax unit in the State. There 
should be some provisions of limitation which 
would be effective as to the amount of taxes 
which could be levied against real estate. 
If there was a substantially fixed amount 
of money to be expended, and no elastic 
base, such as real estate, then the budget 
would have to be fitted within these limita- 
tions and a choice would have to be made 
as to the relative importance of functions 
to be performed or projects to be carried out. 

This, however, would be only one step in 
the reduction of expense, because there would 
be even then the constant pressure for ex- 
penditure for new functions or new projects 
from those who were interested in the par- 
ticular functions or projects. The only ef- 
fective way to curb this latter would seem 
to be some form of outside veto power such 
as is found in the Indiana Plan above re- 
ferred to. 
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There are variations in the application of 
the Indiana Plan. I do not advocate the 
adoption of the Indiana Plan in toto; but 
I do maintain that just as long as the local 
authorities depend on the votes of the people 
for their official lives they will be compelled 
to listen to the demands for such increased 
expense. 


Insect Kingdom 


Chief Foe 
of Mankind 


Harry R. Lewis 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Rhode Island 





NSECT pests are continually increasing 
I and have become a _ serious problem 
throughout the entire country. To quote 
from Dr. L. O. Howard, former Chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 

“Few people realize the critical situation 
which exists at the present time. There is 
a war—not among human beings, but be- 
tween all humanity and certain forces that 
are arrayed against it. 

“Man is the dominant type on this ter- 
restrial body. He has overcome most of the 
opposing animate forces. There still remain, 
however, the enormous forces of injurious 
insects which attack him from every point 
and which constitute today his greatest ri- 
vals in the control of Nature. 

“It is obvious that if we are going to con- 
trol these small creatures we must use all 
of our intelligence, we must know abso- 
lutely everything about them. We are be- 
ginning to realize that insects are one of 
our most powerful rivals, and we are be- 
ginning to prepare our defense.” 

It is a well-known fact that some of our 
more important insect pests and plant dis- 
eases are of foreign origin and have become 
established in this country costly in connec- 
tion with important plants or plant mate- 
rials. Three of the most important pests 
brought into this country are the gypsy 
moth, the European corn-borer, and the 
Japanese beetle. All three of these pests 
have become firmly established in this coun- 
try and are today causing millions of dol- 
lars worth of damage to our shade trees 
and crops, and millions of dollars are spent 
annually for control work against these 
pests. These three species of insect pests 
have become firmly established in Rhode 
Island, and the State, through its Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is annually spending 
approximately $40,000 in control work. 

The State of Rhode Island is meeting this 
problem with all the latest known scientific 
methods in spraying, creosoting, soil treat- 
ments, inspections, educational work and a 
continuous surveillance of every part of the 
State for outbreaks of any new insects that 
may appear. 





